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AUDITOR GENERAL OF CANADA VERIFICATEUR GENERAL DU CANADA 


To The Honourable the Speaker of the House of Commons: 


I have the honour to transmit herewith my second Report of 1995 to the House of 
Commons, to be laid before the House in accordance with the provisions of section 7(5) of 
the Auditor General Act. 


L. Denis Desautels, FCA 
Auditor General of Canada 


OTTAWA, 5 October 1995 
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to the House of Commons 

for October 1995 


Foreword 


In June 1994 the Auditor General Act was amended to provide authority to table each year one annual 
report, not more than three additional reports, and any special reports on matters of pressing importance or 
urgency. 


My Office views this amendment as an opportunity to improve our service to Parliament. When we were 
limited to one annual report, members of Parliament were sometimes asked to deal with material that was no 
longer current. Having the authority to issue up to three additional reports a year will mean that we can provide 
more timely and relevant information on the results of our work. 


Parliament’s ability to address our audits without undue delay means that corrective action can be taken 
sooner and potential savings to the taxpayer increased. Because of the urgent need to reduce government deficits 
and the public debt, it is important for Parliament and the government to be able to demonstrate that identified 
opportunities for savings will be acted on swiftly. 


I am pleased to table our second additional report. In addition to this Foreword and the Main Points that 
follow, there are eight chapters, issued separately: 


e Information for Parliament — Deficits and Debt: Understanding the Choices 
e Crown Corporations: Fulfilling Responsibilities for Governance 

e Environmental Management Systems: A Principle—based Approach 

e Systems under Development: Managing the Risks 


e Canadian International Development Agency: Phased Follow-up of the Auditor General’s 1993 
Report — Phase I 


e Industry Canada: Business Assistance Programs in Transition 
e Public Works and Government Services Canada: Northumberland Strait Crossing Project 
e Revenue Canada: Air Transportation Tax 


This year, in addition to this October report and the one we issued in May, we will issue our annual 
Report as usual in late November. In future years we plan to table not more than three reports, but not necessarily 
three, in addition to the annual Report. 


In this and future reports, chapters will be bound individually or grouped with others that address a 
similar subject with the same expected readership. In 1994 we experimented with separately bound chapters and 
determined that our readers found them more convenient to use and reference. In particular, the separate binding 
reduces the distribution of unneeded chapter copies. Our reports will continue to be available in electronic format 
and accessible on Internet. 
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Foreword (cont'd) 


I will continue to publish in the annual Report my chapter identifying matters of special importance and 
interest. Generally, that report will also include “Other Audit Observations” and our regular follow-up on previous 
years’ audit chapters. However, there may be occasions when, for reasons of subject matter or timing, it will be 
advantageous to publish some of that material with an additional report. 


After the first yearly cycle of reports, I will undertake to consult with parliamentary committees and 
other members of Parliament as appropriate, to determine whether our scheduling of reports has been generally 
satisfactory or can be improved. We will also review the impact on departmental operations. 


Our overriding goal is to make our service to Parliament as timely and relevant as possible. The 
amendments to the Auditor General Act have brought us closer to achieving that goal. 
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Information for Parliament 


Deficits and Debt: Understanding 
the Choices 


Assistant Auditor General: Ron Thompson 
Responsible Auditor: Jeff Greenberg 


Chapter 9 — Main Points 


9.1 The federal government has been borrowing money and reporting that information since Confederation. 
As auditors, we believe that those financial numbers should not only be credible and understandable, but also 
useful. This means putting them into context by comparing the debt to some relevant reference point like the size 
of the economy. Doing that shows that for 1994-95, the federal debt of $546 billion amounts to close to three 
quarters of the income generated by Canadians last year. 


9.2 It is difficult to know, however, whether this debt burden is too high, too low or just right; that is largely a 
matter of opinion. In forming that opinion, Canadians need to understand that the larger the debt burden becomes, 
the greater the weight of interest charges and therefore the less available for program needs, without resorting to 
higher taxes. 


9.3 While this is an uncomfortable situation, the alternative of reducing the debt burden to avoid the 
constraining effect of interest charges, namely through higher taxes and/or reduced spending, is also 
uncomfortable. 


9.4 To date, discussions about fiscal policy have focussed on deficit reduction and balanced budgets. They 

have not given enough consideration to the larger question of how much debt we can sustain over the long haul, 

and how that fits within our view of taxation and the role of government. We believe that the government should 
engage Parliament in developing this vision. 


9S For such a debate to be meaningful, Parliament needs information to help clarify the choices. We believe 
that the federal government ought to provide that longer-term information as part of the fall budget consultation 
process. In our view, only when government is committed to a vision about how much debt it is prepared to carry, 
and crafts budgets with that in mind, will it be possible for Canadians to assess how annual budgets fit into a 
longer-term vision for sustainable debt. 


9.6 We conclude the chapter by reminding Parliament and the public that we have been speaking only about 
the federal government. The reality is that there are three levels of government taxing us and borrowing on our 
behalf. If we are ever to look beyond each jurisdiction in isolation and ask the question how much debt can 
Canadians carry, we need to know how much debt is owed by all levels of government in Canada. Information 
currently available doesn’t answer that question very well. We believe that it should. 
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Crown Corporations 


Fulfilling Responsibilities 
for Governance 


Assistant Auditor General: Wm. F. Radburn 
Responsible Auditor: Grant Wilson 


Chapter 10 - Main Points 


10.1 Public policy objectives and government activities are carried out through a variety of organizational 
forms. Although the number of entities is decreasing, the Crown corporation form continues to be the most 
significant outside of departments and agencies. Each form requires an appropriate degree of control and of 
accountability, and Crown corporations have a framework established for this purpose under Part X of the 
Financial Administration Act. 


10.2 The Part X framework for Crown corporations permits flexibility in operations, with appropriate controls, 
and clearly sets out the mechanisms to account for the way responsibility has been fulfilled by those in authority. 
The control and accountability framework is a sound legislative framework and one that, in our view, has been 
working well over the 11 years it has been in force. A much improved situation exists today compared to that 
which prevailed prior to its introduction in 1984. In our view, Canadians are generally well served by this 
framework governing the activities of Crown corporations. 


10.3 However, in the second cycle of special examinations (a type of value-for-money audit) conducted by the 
Office, in 80 percent of the active corporations there was at least one significant deficiency reported to the board 
of directors. The areas reported on most frequently related to: (1) corporate and strategic planning and (2) 
performance measurement and reporting. In fact, every corporation with a significant deficiency had at least one 
reported in one of these two areas. 


10.4 In some corporations, corporate mandates may not have been adequately interpreted to allow objectives 
to be established in a way that would enable their achievement to be determined. In others, the type of 
performance information collected and reported is not oriented sufficiently toward the outcomes of corporate 
programs or activities. In only a few corporations we examined were actual results compared against meaningful 
targets. While information is often provided on what corporations do, insufficient information is provided on what 
is achieved. Consequently, government and Parliament are less able to hold corporations to account for their 
achievement of intended results. 


10.5 The process and structure, called governance, used to direct and manage the affairs of the corporation 
with the objective of enhancing its value to Canadians can help to address these issues. Governance of Crown 
corporations is not solely the responsibility of the board of directors; active involvement of government and 


Parliament is also required. We outline a number of measures that might be taken by all those who have a 
governance responsibility. 


10.6 The majority of Crown corporation chairs and CEOs, in responding to our survey in February 1995, 
supported the need for and worth of special examinations to the corporation, government and Parliament as a 
means of assessing accountability information. In preparing for the third cycle of special examinations, we 
anticipate achieving greater efficiencies and providing increased value to all those in the governance chain. 


eee 
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Chapter 10 — Main Points (cont'd) 


10.7 Other matters relating to control and accountability of Crown corporations and their overall management 
include the following: 


e Crown corporation debt has increased significantly; 
e some corporations are subject to income tax while others are not; 


e exempt Crown corporations should be revisited with the objective of establishing a framework for 
control and accountability similar to that in Part X; and 


e reporting appropriations as revenue should be discontinued. 
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Environmental Management 
Systems 


A Principle-based Approach 


Assistant Auditor General: Robert R. Lalonde 
Responsible Auditor: Wayne Cluskey 


Chapter 11 - Main Points 


11.1 The purpose of this report is to identify the elements of a good environmental management system; to 
identify key practices of good environmental management; and to describe the roles and responsibilities of the 
Treasury Board Secretariat and Environment Canada, and results of activities undertaken by them, in identifying 
and communicating good practices for successfully implementing environmental management systems. 


11.2 The International Organization for Standardization (ISO) defines an environmental management system 
(EMS) as “that part of the overall management system which includes organizational structure, planning activities, 
responsibilities, practices, procedures, processes, and resources for developing, implementing, achieving, 
reviewing and maintaining the environmental policy.” A properly designed EMS will provide the framework for 
practices designed to help an organization manage its environmental agenda and document and communicate its 
environmental performance. Organizations implementing environmental management systems (EMS) can learn 
from the practices and experiences of other organizations that have already begun implementing an EMS. This 
report highlights some of those practices. 


11.3 This Office can also learn from the practices of other organizations. We intend to use the knowledge we 
have acquired about environmental management systems in our future work on environment and sustainable 
development issues. 


11.4 Federal departments and agencies are responsible for managing their own environmental risks and 
responsibilities. To assist and guide federal departments and agencies, the Treasury Board Secretariat issues 
guidance documents that include policies, directives and guidelines. Departments and agencies then apply that 
guidance. Environment Canada is responsible for administering legislation related to the environment as well as 
providing technical assistance to departments and agencies in environmental matters. 


11.5 An organization may decide to pattern its environmental management practices on one of many existing 
environmental management models. Sound environmental management principles are not different from good 
management principles. The exact content of a particular management model is not as important as the principles 
it embodies. One principle-based environmental management systems model that is gaining international 
acceptance is ISO 14004, currently being drafted by the International Organization for Standardization. 


11.6 The private sector organizations we interviewed were selected on the basis that they had or were likely to 
have good environmental practices. They were generally further advanced than the federal departments and 
agencies in implementing comprehensive environmental management systems. Nevertheless, very few of the 
organizations we interviewed in either the private or the public sector have developed fully all of the elements of 
an environmental management system. The federal government has taken steps, through initiatives such as the 
Environmental Accountability Partnership, to improve its environmental management practices. 


hi An EMS model provides only the starting point from which to build an effective environmental 


management system. Continual improvement of the organization’s environmental performance is ultimately what 
is most important. 
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Systems under Development 


Managing the Risks 


Assistant Auditor General: David H. Roth 
Responsible Auditor: Eric Anttila 


Chapter 12 — Main Points 


12.1 Organizations today view the successful introduction of technology as being critical to their success. 
They are looking to the significant potential offered by information technology to reduce costs and improve 
service. The Canadian federal government is no exception. 


12.2 The implementation of systems development projects, in both the private and public sector, is 
characterized by risk and uncertainty. Accordingly, it is imperative that the risks be identified, evaluated and 
effectively managed. 


12:3 We found that only one of the four systems under development that we reviewed — Transport Canada’s 
Integrated Departmental Financial and Materiel Management System (IDFS) — is currently being managed in a 
way that deals effectively with the risks associated with the project. Of the remaining three, the Public Service 
Compensation System (PSCS) has been terminated by Public Works and Government Services Canada; the 
Common Departmental Financial System (CDFS), being developed by Public Works and Government Services 
Canada, has only a small number of committed users, and the Income Security Program Redesign (ISPR) requires 
continued corrective action by management of Human Resources Development Canada to reduce project risks. 


12.4 In its attempt to develop PSCS, Public Works and Government Services Canada has spent approximately 
$61 million, of the estimated total project cost of $119.5 million, for which the planned benefits will not be 
realized. 


125 Private sector research indicates, and our own risk assessment supports the view, that the likelihood of 
large multi-year systems development initiatives being completed on time, within budget and with the desired 
functionality (what the system should do for its users) in the public and private sectors is extremely low. 


12.6 To improve the likelihood of successfully introducing information technology, the government will need 
to focus on implementing its long-term information technology strategies through smaller, more manageable 
components, each of which provides an improved capability (efficiency and/or effectiveness) to the organization. 


12.7 Among the factors critical to managing the risks that affect the successful introduction of information 
technology are: 


e effective project sponsorship by an individual who can ensure that the organization understands and 
achieves the planned benefits from the systems development project; 


e clearly defined functional and system requirements; 
e effective user involvement and commitment to the success of the project; and 
e the expertise and experience of resources dedicated to the project. 


12.8 Departments and the Treasury Board Secretariat (TBS) have acknowledged the difficulties and risks in 
delivering large information technology projects, and the Secretariat has undertaken a major review of the factors 
contributing to the difficulties. TBS is currently working with departments on a variety of changes to project 
initiation, management and monitoring processes. 
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Canadian International 
Development Agency 


Phased Follow-up of the Auditor 
me ome c General’s 1993 Report — Phase | 


Chapter 13 - Main Points 
A New Approach: Phased Follow-up 


13.11 An important element in our work is follow-up of actions taken by departments and agencies in response 
to concerns raised in our previous Reports. This chapter represents a new and innovative way of reporting to 
Parliament on how an organization has responded. 


13.12 A three-phased follow-up approach has been designed to reinforce CIDA’s accountability to Parliament. 
An ongoing self-assessment by the Agency on its progress in dealing with concerns raised by the Auditor General 
is central to this approach. It is intended to foster greater ownership by the Agency of such concerns and a greater 
commitment to implementing measures to address them. 


13.13 Our opinion on the extent to which CIDA’s actions have satisfactorily resolved the concerns raised in our 
1993 Report will be rendered in 1997 after all our audit work is complete. 


CIDA’s Self-Assessment (Phase I) 


13.14 CIDA has begun a major initiative aimed at transforming the Agency into a more results-oriented, 
focussed, efficient and accountable organization. The initial focus of this initiative was on management practices. 
In the Agency’s view, progress to date has been significant. 


13.15 Over the next two years, CIDA will concentrate on ensuring that its reforms are translated into program 
delivery in the field. The Agency is confident that the continuation of renewal will lead to the satisfactory 
resolution of the main concerns raised by the Auditor General in his 1993 Report. 


Our Comments on Actions Reported by CIDA 


13.16 CIDA’s self-assessment report addresses the principal concerns raised in our 1993 Report. The Agency 
has developed a results-based management concept to strengthen its effectiveness. The clarity with which CIDA 
has acknowledged its accountability to Parliament for results and the emphasis it is placing on coherence in 
pursuing the government’s priorities in Official Development Assistance are noteworthy. 


13.17 Insightful analysis of Canada’s strengths and how they correspond with developing countries’ needs, as 
well as courageous decisions, will continue to be required to achieve the policy objectives set by the government. 


13.18 The need remains for developing a contracting approach that defines the respective accountabilities and 
risks of both CIDA and its executing agents in the new context of results-based management. 


13.19 There is also a call for greater transparency. Canadians want to be sure that their aid dollars are being 


used effectively — that their help is making a difference in the lives of people benefiting from Canadian 
assistance by increasing their self-reliance. 


13.20 . It would therefore be timely to accelerate the development of indicators that are simple and usable for 
measuring and reporting on the Agency’s results. Any further delay in this area could well adversely impact on 


CIDA’s credibility. CIDA needs a comprehensive tracking and reporting system to assess the quality and status of 
its projects. 


———— a 
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Chapter 13 — Main Points (cont'd) 


13.21. The report on Phase II of the “phased follow-up”, due in 1996, will focus on how successfully CIDA has 
commenced implementing its results-based management concept in the field. 


13.22 Ina time of substantial budget cutbacks, it is more important than ever that CIDA be in a position to 
demonstrate to Parliament which of its channels and program instruments are yielding the best results in achieving 
those objectives that have the highest priority. 
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Industry Canada 


Business Assistance Programs in 
Transition 


Assistant Auditor General: Maria Barrados 
Responsible Auditor: Gerry Chu 


Chapter 14 - Main Points 


14.1 We audited four financial assistance programs, support to tourism and the Canada Business Service 
Centre initiative. Significant changes have been made to many of the programs audited. 


14.2 Three financial assistance programs — Microelectronics and Systems Development, Strategic 
Technologies, and Technology Outreach have been terminated or are not being renewed. The Sector Campaigns 
were terminated. A new Tourism Commission has been established to take over Industry Canada’s existing 
tourism programming. The commitment to Canada Business Service Centres is continuing and growing. 


High-Technology Financial Contributions Programs 


14.3 These programs are complex, entailing a long, multistep project approval process. Some of the 
assessment criteria are difficult to apply. However, improvements can be made in support for funding decisions. 
Where similar programs are operated by other departments, opportunities exist to improve the co-ordination of 
review and assessment procedures through sharing information and analysis of results. Progress is being made in 
developing and reporting performance measurement. 


14.4 Our findings identify ongoing concerns for the management of the remaining program commitments and 
obligations. They also raise issues of potential importance to many other government programs that provide 
assistance through contributions. For example, the Department’s implementation of the repayable contributions 
policy needs to be reviewed to ensure that it is consistent with the intent of the policy. 


14.5 There is a risk that, as the government withdraws from some program areas, its remaining obligations 
will be undermanaged. Even though programs are not being renewed or are being terminated, they retain risks that 
require management attention. Our audit identified areas where management needs to remain attentive, including 


ensuring that payments are made only for eligible costs and that contributions repayable to the Crown are 
managed appropriately. 


Tourism 


14.6 Industry Canada continued to have difficulties both in developing co-ordinated approaches to the tourism 
activities and in evaluating the effectiveness of the tourism sub-agreements. 


14.7 The challenge for the newly formed Canadian Tourism Commission will be to develop co-ordinated 


approaches to the management of these activities and to work closely with other federal departments and agencies 
to develop co-operative approaches in tourism initiatives. 
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Chapter 14 — Main Points (cont'd) 


Canada Business Service Centres (CBSC) 


14.8 This initiative was introduced in 1992-93 to serve business better by creating one access point. In a short 
period of time, CBSCs have made progress in forming partnerships with federal departments, agencies and 
provinces, and 10 centres have been established. 


14.9 Judging the success of the CBSC network requires that a clear vision of the concept be articulated. In 
addition, expectations for the core services to be provided have yet to be defined. 


14.10 The centres are at a key juncture in their development, and must decide quickly with their partners what 
their long-term vision and strategy should be. The federal government can then in turn more easily determine its 
most effective contribution to integrating access to business services. 
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Public Works and 
Government Services Canada 


Northumberland Strait 
Assistant Auditor General: David Rattray i : 
Responsible Auditor: Tony Brigandi Crossl ale P roject 


Chapter 15 — Main Points 


15.1 The Northumberland Strait Crossing Project (fixed link) is a large, organizationally complex project with 
unique financing and project management features. Although cited as a private sector project, the government has 
significant contractual responsibilities and financial requirements associated with it. 


15.2 The government’s intention with the fixed link was to cap and then transfer the subsidy for the present 
ferry service to the private sector in return for the construction and operation of the bridge; the private sector was 
to assume most of the project risks. After 35 years, the government would stop the stream of payments to the 
bondholders, who financed the construction costs, and take over the bridge, facilities, and related operations. 


15.3 Our findings on risk management indicate that the Northumberland Strait Crossing Project shows definite 
improvement over previous megaprojects, specifically in the protection of the Crown against potential cost 
overruns and withdrawal of support by private sector contractors, follow-up of environmental requirements, and 
provision of project information. 


15.4 —_ The procurement process was transparent and reasonable. Technical performance requirements were 
sorted out early in the process, and three contenders bid on the financial security package and price. 


15.5 The annual transportation subsidy of $41.9 million (1992 dollars indexed to inflation) that the 
government agreed to pay to finance the project is at the high end of the range of estimates for the present ferry 
subsidy. 


15.6 The government played a critical role by enhancing the credit rating of the subsidy bonds to finance 
construction of the bridge. 


15.7 The financing of the fixed link through a complex off-balance-sheet financing arrangement is a departure 
from the practice of direct borrowing for the acquisition of infrastructure assets. In present-value terms, we 
estimate that financing costs could have been reduced by about $45 million had the government raised this debt 
through its own borrowing program. The government will need to weigh carefully the costs and benefits of using 
such off-balance-sheet financing arrangements for any future projects. 


15.8 The security package the government demanded from the developer is comprehensive and should provide 
adequate protection to the Crown. 


15.9 In our view, the advance income tax rulings that were provided to the consortium did not violate the 
intent of the Income Tax Act. 


15.10 The $661 million debt to private sector bondholders to finance the construction of the bridge does not 
appear on the balance sheet of the federal government. At the time of writing, the government was studying the 
appropriate accounting for and disclosure of the transaction. Preliminary indications are that the government 
intends to record its interest in this project in the 1994-1995 Public Accounts. The final results of this study, 


together with observations on it by the Auditor General, will be included in the 1994-95 Public Accounts to be 
tabled in Parliament later this year. 


i | | The requirements of the Environmental Assessment and Review Process were met for the fixed link. 
There is provision for ongoing environmental protection and treatment of emerging problems during construction 
and operation; and Public Works and Government Services Canada has established an effective oversight process. 
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Revenue Canada 


Air Transportation Tax 


Assistant Auditor General: Shahid Minto 
Responsible Auditor: Jim Ralston 


Chapter 16 — Main Points 


16.1 The Air Transportation Tax (ATT) was put in place in 1974. For the year ended 31 March 1995, revenue 
from the tax totalled almost $589 million. Revenue Canada administers the tax and transfers its proceeds to 
Transport Canada where they are applied against expenditures for facilities and services provided in respect of air 
travel. 


16.2 The key administrative memorandum relating to the ATT was issued in 1989 and has not been updated to 
reflect subsequent amendments to the applicable legislation. In 1993, Revenue Canada started a project to replace 
the old memorandum with a new document in loose-leaf format to facilitate updating. At this time, only a draft 
version of the document is available. 


16.3 There is no centre of ATT expertise in Revenue Canada. The Department’s headquarters is organized 
along functional lines, and responsibility for dealing with the 182 air carriers licensed to collect the tax is 
decentralized in district offices. The low volume of ATT-related workload in most locations affects the 
Department’s ability to maintain the expertise needed to conduct audits and provide rulings or other assistance to 
air carriers. There is also a risk that air carriers will be treated inconsistently in different regions of the country. 


16.4 Audit coverage has been weak in recent years due to the demands placed on audit resources by the 
introduction of the Goods and Services Tax. There has been some resurgence of effort recently in some district 
offices. During the period in which coverage was low, a number of taxation years became “statute barred” 
(unavailable for audit) for one major carrier. A significant loss of revenue may have resulted. 


16.5 Some large balances of outstanding ATT have become uncollectable due to the financial difficulties 
experienced by certain air carriers in the years following deregulation of the air transportation industry. The 
largest part of the dollar value of accounts receivable, which totalled almost $21 million at 31 March 1995, is 
represented by 10 air carriers. 
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Main Points 


91 The federal government has been borrowing money and reporting that information since Confederation. 
As auditors, we believe that those financial numbers should not only be credible and understandable, but also 
useful. This means putting them into context by comparing the debt to some relevant reference point like the size 
of the economy. Doing that shows that for 1994-95, the federal debt of $546 billion amounts to close to three 
quarters of the income generated by Canadians last year. 


9,2 It is difficult to know, however, whether this debt burden is too high, too low or just right; that is largely a 
matter of opinion. In forming that opinion, Canadians need to understand that the larger the debt burden becomes, 
the greater the weight of interest charges and therefore the less available for program needs, without resorting to 
higher taxes. 


9.3 While this is an uncomfortable situation, the alternative of reducing the debt burden to avoid the 
constraining effect of interest charges, namely through higher taxes and/or reduced spending, is also 
uncomfortable. 


9.4 To date, discussions about fiscal policy have focussed on deficit reduction and balanced budgets. They 

have not given enough consideration to the larger question of how much debt we can sustain over the long haul, 

and how that fits within our view of taxation and the role of government. We believe that the government should 
engage Parliament in developing this vision. 


oS For such a debate to be meaningful, Parliament needs information to help clarify the choices. We believe 
that the federal government ought to provide that longer-term information as part of the fall budget consultation 
process. In our view, only when government is committed to a vision about how much debt it is prepared to carry, 
and crafts budgets with that in mind, will it be possible for Canadians to assess how annual budgets fit into a 
longer-term vision for sustainable debt. 


9.6 We conclude the chapter by reminding Parliament and the public that we have been speaking only about 
the federal government. The reality is that there are three levels of government taxing us and borrowing on our 
behalf. If we are ever to look beyond each jurisdiction in isolation and ask the question how much debt can 
Canadians carry, we need to know how much debt is owed by all levels of government in Canada. Information 
currently available doesn’t answer that question very well. We believe that it should. 
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Note to Reader 


Financial Report of the Government of Canad. Because those 1994 
were not available at the time of printing, we used the deficit in 

that appeared in the Budget Plan in the House of Commons by he 
of Finance, 27 February 1995. -  _ C 


Introduction 


D7, The federal government has been 
borrowing money since Confederation. 
Many of the major capital developments 
that form part of the backbone of this 
country were financed in this way. They 
included railways, ports, the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, the Trans-Canada pipeline and 
others. In the 128 years since 
Confederation, only once has Canada 
accumulated a debt burden (the ratio of 
debt to GDP) equal to or greater than 
today, and that was during the Second 
World War. But that was a special case. 


9.8 After the war, the government, 
through significant war-related 
expenditure reductions, was able to catch 
hold of a “virtuous circle” created by 
unprecedented growth and low interest 
rates that brought us from a debt burden of 
over 100 percent of Gross Domestic 
Product (GDP) at the end of the war to 

19 percent by 1975. Since then, through a 
combination of fiscal policies and 
economic conditions, the virtuous circle 
has become a vicious circle with the 
federal debt rising to where it now is at 
73 percent of GDP. 


The Role of the Auditor General in 
Deficits and Debt 


9.9 The Auditor General’s 
responsibilities include an annual audit of 
the government’s summary financial 
statements. In conducting this audit, we 
are concerned not only with the credibility 
and understandability of the numbers, but 
also with their usefulness so that 
Canadians can understand what the figures 
mean. 


9.10 In that context, absolute values 
for the deficit like $38 billion or for the 
debt of $546 billion simply do not help 
Canadians understand the significance or 
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relevance of these huge sums. 
Alternatively, converting these large 
numbers into ratios like a debt-to-GDP 
ratio today of 73 percent, as compared to 
19 percent 20 years ago, and 50 percent 
10 years ago, creates information that will 
be more understandable and useful not 
only for Parliament, but for all Canadians. 


9.11 Helping Parliament use 
information from the financial statements 
in this way is a responsibility that we 
believe flows naturally from the audit 
process. In this context, we have made it a 
regular practice to return to this theme of 
more useful information about deficits and 
debt. 


9712 Two years ago, we published a 
chapter on deficits and debt with the 
theme of better information. We indicated 
that the government should be more 
transparent about its financial condition 
by providing indicators that clarify the 
numbers appearing in its financial 
statements by converting them to ratios. 
We also felt that this kind of information 
should be included in a concise annual 
financial report along with a scorecard 
comparing how government finances 
measured up against benchmarks set down 
in the budget. 


9.13 We are happy to report that the 
government has begun to do these things, 
beginning last fall with its first Annual 
Financial Report. We are also pleased that 
the government has opened up the budget 
consultation process, which many 
Canadians have been calling for, to allow 
Parliament and the public more say in the 
process leading to the annual budget. 


The Purpose of the Chapter 


9.14 In this chapter we continue the 
theme of better information and the need 
for helpful indicators about deficits and 
debt that we began two years ago. More 
specifically, we hope to encourage the 


Understanding the Choices 


In the 128 years since 
Confederation, only 
once has the federal 
government 
accumulated a debt 
burden equal to or 
greater than today, and 
that was during the 
Second World War. But 
that was a special 
case. 
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There is a momentum 
to debt that makes it 
increasingly more 
costly to control the 
larger it becomes, and 
consequently more 
difficult to rein in 
through just one or 
two budgets. 


government to provide financial 
information that not only furthers 
understanding but also clarifies choices. 


9.15 We are convinced that Parliament 
and the public need information to help 
them understand fully the stark reality that 
there is a momentum to debt that makes it 
increasingly more costly to control the 
larger it becomes, and consequently more 
difficult to rein in through just one or two 
budgets. 


9.16 We are also worried that many 
Canadians have been preoccupied with 
deficit reduction without putting it in the 
context of a long-term goal of the amount 
of debt we can afford to carry that is 
consistent with our views about taxation 
and the size and role of government. 


9:17 Our concerns are not related to 
the events of any single year or the 
decisions of any single budget. Nor are 
they related to any particular program or 
tax. Rather they are related to the capacity 
of the government to carry the debt 
incurred by successive governments over 
many years. 


9.18 Through this chapter, we hope to 
persuade government and Parliament that 
there is a need for a consensus on where 
they believe the country should be going 
with debt, so that when Canadians see the 
difficult budgets that lie ahead, they will 
understand how those annual plans fit into 
a longer-term strategy for controlling our 
indebtedness. 


Observations 


The Sustainability of Debt 


Defining sustainability of debt 


9.19 Regardless of the views people 
have about the role and size of 
government, most would agree that debt 


should be managed in a way that is 
sustainable. A recent Bank of Canada 
Review article and the February 1995 
Budget indicated that for public finances 
to be on a sustainable path, the 
government’s debt ought not to rise 
relative to the capacity of the economy to 
support it. In other words, sustainability is 
a measure of the ability of the government 
to maintain the current course of fiscal 
policy. This includes meeting creditor 
requirements and current program 
commitments within the current tax 
regime, without the debt burden rising. 


9.20 A conventional way of assessing 
the consequences of debt is to consider the 
implications of maintaining a stable 
debt-to-GDP ratio, not necessarily in just 
one or two years, but over a protracted 
period. This means that the government 
needs to examine the annual fiscal policy 
options and the associated program 
choices that would stabilize the 
debt-to-GDP ratio. It also needs to 
examine the implications of those choices 
for the economy and society. 


9.21 This is not to say that there is any 
“right” or optimal debt-to-GDP ratio. We 
have seen debt-to-GDP ratios in Canada 
range from as low as 19 percent to as high 
as over 100 percent. Naturally, as the ratio 
rises, the financial and non-financial costs 
of stabilizing it also grow. On the financial 
side, these costs come in the form of 
cutbacks in expenditures on the programs 
Canadians have come to expect, or 
through increases in taxes. On the 
non-financial side, they come in the form 
of their impact on those who will have to 
bear the brunt of reduced spending or 
increased taxes, not only in the short term 
but in the longer term where the effects of 
many of these choices become more 
evident. 


O72 The current government has 
already made some pronouncements about 
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deficit control, and the sustainability of 
debt. In its “Red Book”, Creating 
Opportunity, the current government 
indicated that “‘Any responsible 
government must have as a goal the 
elimination of the deficit.” It also 
indicated that “...we cannot ...eliminate 
the deficit overnight. The immediate goal 
... Will be to reduce the deficit as a 
percentage of GDP ... to 3 percent.” 


9.23 In the 1995 Budget, the 
government went one step further by 
indicating that “By 1996-97, the Canadian 
economy will finally be growing faster 
than the debt, and the debt-to-GDP ratio 
will begin to decline. The ratio will 
continue to fall after that in response to 
the permanent spending reductions in the 
Budget.” 


Sustainability and fiscal choices 


9.24 If we accept that a sustainable 
fiscal policy is one that at least stabilizes 
the debt-to-GDP ratio over time, then the 
question is, what would it take in terms of 
program spending and revenues to make 
this happen? If the ratio is to be stable, 
then both the numerator and the 
denominator must grow at the same rate. 
The numerator — the growth in debt — is 
determined by the size of the annual 
deficit, which is the difference between 
revenues and expenditures. Expenditures, 
in turn, can be divided into interest 
charges on the debt itself and program 
expenditures. (Exhibit 9.1 provides an 
illustration of this relationship.) 


9.25 Economists have developed a 
tool that provides a simple and highly 
aggregate way of comparing factors under 
a government’s direct control — spending 
and revenues — with those outside its 
direct control — interest rates and 
economic growth. The tool focusses on 
the size of the operating balance (the 
difference between revenues and program 
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spending) that would stabilize the 
debt-to-GDP ratio based on the gap 
between interest rates and the growth in 
GDP. (See Exhibit 9.2 for a description of 
this tool.) 


9.26 This relationship illustrates the 
cold reality that as long as interest rates on 
the debt exceed the rate of economic 
growth, we will need to run an operating 
surplus in order to prevent the 
debt-to-GDP ratio from rising. 
Furthermore, when interest rates are rising 
and economic growth is slowing down, 
interest costs will also rise, as will the 
debt-to-GDP ratio. The only way to stop 
the ratio from rising is through reduced 
spending or increased taxes, or a 
combination of the two. 


9.27 Alternatively, if the economy is 
booming and interest rates are relatively 
low, then it should be possible to meet the 
interest costs on the debt while continuing 
to spend, and still meet a deficit target that 
will leave the debt-to-GDP ratio 
stabilized, or even falling. 


Suppose that the GDP for a country grows at 
an annual rate of 5 percent. Then if the 
public debt-to—GDP ratio is to be stabilized, 
the debt must be constrained to growth at a 
rate no faster than this. This implies that the 
annual deficit must be held to no more than 
5 percent of the outstanding debt. 


But if interest rates were higher than 5 
percent, the interest charges alone would 
exceed 5 percent of the debt. This would 
mean that the government must run a surplus 
between revenues and program spending 


(the operating balance) in order to stabilize 
the debt-to—GDP ratio. In other words, 
when the interest rate exceeds the rate of 
growth in the economy, sustainability 
requires that revenues exceed program 
expenditures. And given the size of the gap 
between interest rates and growth, the size of 
the operating surplus required will depend 
on the size of the existing debt-to-GDP 
ratio; the higher the debt-to—-GDP ratio, the 
bigger the operating surplus needed to 
stabilize it. 


Understanding the Choices 


When the interest rate 
exceeds the rate of 
growth in the 
economy, stabilizing 
the debt-to-GDP ratio 
requires that revenues 
exceed program 
expenditures. 


The higher the 
debt-to-GDP ratio, the 
bigger the operating 
surplus needed to 
stabilize it. 


Exhibit 9.1 


An Illustration of Sustainability 
and Fiscal Choices 
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Exhibit 9.2 


A Technical Tool for Analyzing 
Sustainability and Fiscal 
Choices 


9.28 To illustrate this, in the last 
Budget, the government projected its 
deficit, debt and operating balance for 
1995-96, on the assumption that the 
economy would grow approximately 

3.5 percent slower than interest rates. This 
gap implies that the government would 
need an operating balance to GDP of 
approximately 2.6 percent to stabilize the 
debt-to-GDP ratio at its current level of 
73 percent. This works out to an operating 
surplus of about $19 billion for 1995-96. 
(See Exhibit 9.2 for these calculations.) 


9.29 For the 1996-97 year, the 
government projected interest rates to be 
about 4 percent higher than economic 
growth. With this gap, the government 
would need an operating balance of 

$23 billion to keep the debt-to-GDP ratio 
at or near 73 percent. 


9.30 But in fact, the government has 
projected the operating balance to be near 
$29 billion for that year. This means that 


The debt burden stabilizes when 


government expects the debt-to-GDP ratio 
to begin to decline. 


9.31 This is arithmetic though, and we 
cannot expect interest rates, economic 
growth, and those factors that affect 
spending and revenues to behave so 
mechanistically or predictably. And 
because they don’t, it means that there is 
uncertainty and risk to every budgetary 
decision. 


The uncertainty of interest rates and 
economic growth 


9.32 In our 1993 chapter, we pointed 
out the significance of interest rates on 
debt accumulation. We illustrated the 
perniciousness of compound interest rates 
and how, once debt begins to accumulate, 
governments can get caught in a vicious 
circle. 


9.33 To illustrate this, we can look 
back over 40 years and divide that period 
into two segments. From the mid—1950s to 


where 


66399 


—  “g” represents the nominal growth in GDP. 


Operating Balance/GDP = (i-g) x Debt/GDP 


— the operating balance is the difference between tax revenues and program spending; 


This equation can be used to calculate the operating balance that would be consistent with 


For example, if: 
i=9% 
g=5.5% 
Debt-to-GDP =73% and 
GDP = $750 billion 


a particular assumption for the interest costs on the debt, and a value for the deficit that 
would be consistent with the debt growing at the same rate as GDP. 


and these values are inserted into the above equation: 


Operating Balance/GDP = (.09-.055) x .73 


then the: 
operating balance/GDP = 2.6% and 
operating balance = .026 x 750 = $19 billion. 


(For a further explanation of this, see A New Framework for Economic Policy tabled last 
fall as part of the budget consultation process.) 


a a le 
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mid—1970s, Canada was in a virtuous 
circle with interest rates so low relative to 
the growth in the economy, and to the 
growth in revenues, that with small 
operating surpluses and occasional 
deficits, the debt-to-GDP ratio declined to 
19 percent by 1975. Since 1975, and 
particularly after 1980, interest rates have 
risen, and have remained consistently 
higher than the growth in the economy. 
Exhibit 9.3 illustrates the change in the 
spread between interest rates and 
economic growth over this 40-year 
period. 


9.34 This structural change was 
simply not foreseen by most observers; it 
takes a long time to determine for certain 
whether changes in interest rates and 
economic growth are an aberration or a 
new trend. However, the impact on the 


Percent 
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-10 GDP Growth 


Exceeds Interest Rate 
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debt burden of not foreseeing a new trend 
can be enormous. 


The Last Twenty Years: A Period 
of Rising Debt 


1976-1982 


9.35 In retrospect, 1975-76 was a 
watershed year for fiscal policy; in that 
year the deficit almost tripled from 
$2.2 billion to $6.2 billion. In the May 
1976 Budget, the Minister of Finance 
acknowledged this sudden fiscal 
deterioration in the following terms: 


The deficits of both the federal 
government and the provincial 
governments reached record levels in 
1975. ...this was entirely appropriate, 
and made a major contribution to 
protecting Canadians against the full 
force of the world recession. But now 


Understanding the Choices 


It takes a long time to 
determine for certain 
whether changes in 
interest rates and 
economic growth are 
an aberration or a new 
trend; however, the 
impact on the debt 
burden of not 
foreseeing a new trend 
can be enormous. 


Exhibit 9.3 


Difference between Average Interest Rate on 
Federal Public Debt and GDP Growth 


Fiscal Year 


Source: 
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that the recovery is well established 1982-1986 
nd povale Spee 9.38 Inhis November 1981 Budget, 
equally appropriate that these record 


. he Minister of Finance gave top billing to 
= deficits should recede. t 
From the mic=iv/0s to this theme. He indicated that there was: 


today, deficit-reduction 


9.36 In fact, however, in 1976-77, the ...the need for restraint on the part 
plans have appeared federal deficit rose to $6.9 billion, and of the government and restraint on 
in virtually every five years after that it had more than the part of all Canadians. For our 

doubled to $15.7 billion. In the same five art, I believe we must reduce our 
budget ee years, the debt-to-GDP ratio had risen eee and our borrowing 
have never unfolded from 21 percent to 30 percent. requirements substantially — even 
as planned. more than I proposed a year ago. 

9.37. The era of establishing fiscal This will take pressures off credit 

policies that essentially balanced budgets markets, ease interest rates and 

over a business cycle and contributed to a provide room for needy borrowers. 


debt burden falling from the end of World 
War II to the mid—1970s was over. From 
the mid—1970s to today, deficit reduction 
plans have appeared in virtually every 
budget, yet events have never unfolded as 9.40 Over the same period, while the 
planned. deficit continued to climb, the 


9.39 Exhibit 9.4 provides a scorecard 
of the actual outcome for the deficit as 
compared to budget predictions. 


Exhibit 9.4 Billions of Dollars 


Federal Budget 1981 AOS 


Deficit Forecasts and Actual 


Values 35- 
30- 
Forecasted 
Deficit 
25- 
Actual 
Deficit 
20- 
15- 
10- 
j= 
0- . ; 
—82 1982-83 1983-84 1984-85 1985-86 
Source: Department of Finance Fiscal Year 
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debt-to-GDP ratio rose from 30 percent to 
50 percent. 


1986-1991 


9.41 A few years later, a new 
government and a new Minister of 
Finance noted with alarm the run-up of 
public debt, which had increased some 
tenfold in less than two decades, and with 
it, spiralling interest charges. They 
expressed renewed resolve and announced 
plans to bring the growing debt and 
deficits under control. In the May 1985 
Budget, the Minister made the following 
statement: 


...1f we do not show the resolve to 
deal with this problem, the result will 
be paralysis of the Government of 
Canada. ... If we fail to act now and 
maintain our present borrowing 
pattern, annual interest charges at the 
end of the decade could approach 
$50 billion. Where would we get the 
money? Ultimately, we would be 


Billions of Dollars 


40- 
35- 
30- 
25- 


20- 


1984-85 


1985-86 


1986-87 


1987-88 
Fiscal Year 
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forced to find the money through 
drastic cuts in government services 
and major tax increases. Many 
government programs would be in 
jeopardy. 


9.42 The Minister subsequently 
announced a series of expenditure cuts 
and tax increases designed to bring about 
a reduction in the deficit over the 
medium term in accordance with the 
figures shown in Exhibit 9.5. 


1991-1995 


9.43 As Exhibit 9.5 shows, the deficit 
track announced in the May 1985 Budget 
was more or less attained, thanks in large 
measure to strong and sustained economic 
growth throughout the late 1980s. Even 
so, with a deficit still in the range of 

$30 billion, it could not be said that our 
deficit and debt problems were behind us. 
Indeed, a $30 billion deficit meant that 
our debt-to-GDP ratio was still rising. The 
government was well aware of the dangers 


For Fiscal Years 1987-88 to 
1989-90 the forecasts were not 
supplied in the 1985 Budget 


1988-89 1989-90 


1990-91 
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Exhibit 9.5 


Federal Budget 1985 
Deficit Forecasts and 
Actual Values 


Forecasted 
Deficit 


Actual 
Deficit 


Source: Department of Finance 
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that such a trend implied. In his February 
1990 Budget, the Minister of Finance said: 


A public debt growing faster than the 
national income does more than feed 
on itself. It consumes more and more 
of the dollars we need to maintain 
existing programs, meet new 
priorities and keep taxes down. 
Ultimately, it consumes the hope and 
the opportunity that should be the 
legacy we pass on to our children. 
Instead, a runaway debt becomes our 
legacy. 


9.44 The Minister accordingly 
reaffirmed the government’s commitment 
to further deficit reduction. Unfortunately, 
the ensuing recession in the early 1990s 
dramatically upset his plans, as 

Exhibit 9.6 indicates. 


The Impact of the Past 


9.45 As this brief history makes clear, 
the huge run-up of public debt over the 


past two decades was neither foreseen nor 
desired by those in charge of our public 
finances. Successive governments and 
finance ministers since the mid—1970s 
have consistently spoken of the threats 
posed by a soaring public debt and the 
need to bring it down. Nevertheless, our 
public debt kept rising steadily. 


9.46 How did this happen? The short 
answer is that the fiscal policy actions 
were designed to deal with an economy 
that never materialized; actual economic 
events proved more constraining than was 
anticipated. Economic growth since the 
mid—1970s averaged less than 3 percent 
compared to 5 percent over the previous 
20 years, while real interest rates, close to 
2 percent in the earlier period, averaged 
close to 4 percent after 1975. 


9.47 As explained earlier, this reversal 
of good economic fortune implied that we 
ought to have been running substantial 
operating surpluses to stabilize the debt 
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burden. Instead, we recorded operating 
deficits over most of the last 20 years. 


9.48 In addition to not foreseeing the 
permanency of the reversal in economic 
fortunes, as Irwin Gillespie points out in 
his 1991 book Tax, Borrow and Spend, 
there also may not have been the will: 


Widespread political agreement [on 
expenditure reduction].... may be a 
factor explaining why sustained debt 
reduction has only occurred in the 
aftermath of war. There may be other 
times in Canada’s fiscal history when 
a strong voter demand for deficit 
reduction existed, accompanied, 
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$25 billion as compared to $38 billion; the 
debt would have been $387 billion as 
opposed to $546 billion; the debt-to-GDP 
ratio would have been 52 percent versus 
73 percent; and because interest rates 
would have been lower than economic 
growth, there would be no need for an 
operating surplus to sustain the 
debt-to-GDP ratio. 


Spending and revenue 
decisions are more 
difficult to make when 
interest rates are high 
than when they are 
low. But putting off 


9.52 This analysis, while only 
arithmetic, does illustrate the high cost of 
controlling a debt when interest rates are 
high relative to the cost had they been 
lower. The reality is that they are not 
lower, and had it been a simple matter of 


however, by little or no agreement as Making them lower in the 1980s and those decisions only 
to how the costs should be distributed. | 1990s as they were in the previous 20 raises the stakes. 
...1t may be remarked that lack of years, governments would have 
such political agreement seems to be undoubtedly done so. But economic 
restraining the finance ministers of forces, both domestic and international, 
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been able to stabilize the debt-to-GDP 
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Government deficits 
and debt have a 
significant effect on 
our international 
financial affairs, and 
they in turn have an 
effect on the 
government's fiscal 
position. 


$13.5 billion to maintain it, leaving a 
savings of more than the budget of the 
entire Foreign Affairs, International Trade 
and Assistance sector. Alternatively, if we 
had stabilized it at the 1979-80 level of 
approximately 28 percent, we would need 
an operating balance today of only 

$7.5 billion, which would be a savings 
equivalent to the entire Defence sector. 


9.56 Our purpose in bringing out these 
differences is not to criticize past 
decisions, but to highlight the fact that for 
a variety of reasons, ranging from 
unanticipated economic events to lack of 
agreement among Canadians about 
spending and revenue choices, the policies 
made did not generate the operating 
balances necessary to stabilize the debt 
burden. The difficulty this creates is that 
unless the debt burden is stabilized, 
interest costs grow and consume a greater 
proportion of revenues, leaving a 
shrinking balance to be spent on programs 
in the future. 


9.57 Putting this another way, in the 
early years when the debt-to-GDP ratio 
was relatively low, not only did we need 
relatively small operating balances to 
stabilize it, but the cost of not doing so 
was also low. Today when the 
debt-to-GDP ratio is four times higher 
than it was 20 years ago, the cost of 
stabilizing it is significantly higher, as is 
the cost of letting it continue to rise. In 
short, the choices available to us have 
become much more painful. 


Current Account, Balance of 
Payments and the Sustainability 
of Public Finances 


The current account and the balance of 
payments 


9.58 The discussion so far has not 
made any reference to Canada’s external 


financial position: it has proceeded as if 
Canada were insulated from the rest of the 
world. The reality is that we have an open 
economy, with a large trading sector and 
financial markets that are fully integrated 
with the global economy. Government 
deficits and debt have a significant effect 
on our international financial affairs, and 
they in turn have an effect on the 
government’s fiscal position. 


9.59 When governments run deficits, 
they draw money away that could be used 
for private investments in Canada. In 
order for a country to invest in its future, 
it is necessary for someone, somewhere, 
to save. Usually households save more 
than they invest, and they lend their 
excess savings to other sectors. 
Enterprises, on the other hand, invest 
more than they save and so tend to be 
borrowers. In the case of the federal and 
provincial governments, they also tend to 
be borrowers. But in recent years, their 
borrowing requirements have increased 
considerably. The result is that as a 
country our borrowing has exceeded our 
saving such that we have had to turn to 
foreign lenders to make up this difference. 


9.60 This foreign borrowing for all 
sectors of the Canadian economy is 
reflected in deficits in the current account 
of Canada’s balance of payments. This 
current account tracks Canadian payments 
to foreigners and foreign payments to 
Canadians for goods, services, and the use 
of financial capital. This means that when 
we buy more goods and services from 
abroad than we sell, we increase the 
current account deficit; when we spend 
more on travel abroad than visitors do in 
Canada, we increase the current account 
deficit; and when we make payments 
abroad on outstanding debt that exceed the 
payments we receive for our investments 
abroad, that too increases our current 
account deficit. 
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9.61 In the first half of the 1990s, the 
current account deficit averaged 

$26 billion annually, or nearly 4 percent of 
GDP compared to an average of less than 
1.5 percent over the previous 20 years. 
Among the 25 member countries of the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development (OECD), only Australia 
and Mexico had deficits in their current 
accounts that exceeded Canada’s over this 
period. 


The current account and foreign 
borrowing 


9.62 As a result of these large current 
account deficits, Canada as a whole has 
added $117 billion to its already high net 
foreign debt since 1989, bringing it to a 
total of $342 billion at the end of last year. 
As a proportion of GDP, our net foreign 
debt jumped from 35 percent in 1989 to 
46 percent in 1994. According to the 
OECD, Canada’s net foreign indebtedness 
today is by far the highest among the 
major industrialized countries. Italy, the 
next most heavily indebted country among 
the G-7 countries, has a foreign 
debt-to-GDP ratio of less than 12 percent. 


9.63 This sharp growth in Canada’s 
external debt in recent years, together with 
arise in real interest rates over this period, 
has resulted in rapidly growing debt 
service payments that leave the country. 
Over the past decade, net payments to 
foreign creditors have doubled to 

$32 billion today. This shortfall now 
exceeds the current account deficit. Had 
we been able to offset this with trade 
surpluses in goods and services, our 
foreign debt would not have continued to 
grow. But because we did not, the 
resulting deficit has been added to our 
foreign debt, which has increased debt 
service payments in succeeding years, and 
so created a vicious circle of rising foreign 
deficits and debts. 
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Foreign borrowing and standard of 
living 

9.64 Foreign borrowing, like 
borrowing generally, is not necessarily bad 
in itself; it all depends on what you do 
with it. When Canadians, in both the 
private and public sectors, borrow for 
productive investment purposes, that kind 
of borrowing raises our income and our 
overall standard of living. But when we 
borrow for consumption, the subsequent 
debt service payments have to come from 
income that is not growing. In short, 
because we have not augmented our 
productive capacity, interest payments that 
leave the country crowd out consumption 
and our standard of living falls. 


9.65 The foreign debt Canadians 
incurred in recent years belongs mostly in 
the latter category. As Exhibit 9.7 shows, 
the years of heaviest foreign borrowing, 
1989-94, coincided with a period of 
historically low investment spending. In 
other words, our borrowing in recent years 
has been used primarily to fund 
consumption rather than investment. 


9.66 A significant contributor to : é 

; Canada’s net foreign 
foreign borrowing for consumption has 
been the government sector. Over the indebtedness today is 
same five-year period, while governments by far the highest 


increased their borrowing, their 
investment spending, after the effects of 
inflation have been removed, remained 
basically static. At the federal level alone, 
investments as a proportion of total 
spending declined to around 1.5 percent 
over the past decade as compared to near 
4 percent through the 1950s and 1960s. 


among the major 
industrialized 
countries. 


Current account deficits and the 
sustainability of debt 


9.67 As our foreign—held debt rises, 
foreign creditors need to be persuaded to 
increase their holdings of Canadian debt, 
at the expense of holdings of debt from 
other countries. This means either 
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Over the past decade, 
when Canada’s 
international 
indebtedness rose, 
Canadian real interest 
rates also rose, not 
only relative to 
previous rates in 
Canada, but also to 
those in the United 
States. 


Exhibit 9.7 


convincing creditors that Canadian debt is 
less risky or paying a premium for 
crowding out other instruments. 


9.68 Inthe extreme, of course, lenders 
may refuse any country credit, except on 
prohibitive terms. But typically, much 
before that, borrowers’ interest rates begin 
to rise. Only when a country’s 
indebtedness reaches proportions that raise 
serious doubts about its ability or 
willingness to service that debt would 
credit be withheld. At what level that 
would be is pure speculation. 


9.69 While interest rates are affected 
by many factors, we know that over the 
past decade, when Canada’s international 
indebtedness rose, Canadian real interest 
rates also rose, not only relative to 
previous rates in Canada, but also to those 
in the United States. Exhibit 9.8 illustrates 


Domestic Investment and Foreign Borrowing 


(as a percent of GDP) 


Investment as a Percent of GDP 


the spreads between Canadian and U.S. 
long- and short-term rates over this period. 


9.70 Higher interest rates of course 
make it more difficult for governments to 
stabilize their debt-to-GDP ratios, let 
alone reduce them. The growth of 
Canada’s international indebtedness has 
no doubt been a factor contributing to 
those rates. 


Sustainability and the Long Term 


SATA To this point, we have illustrated 
that the higher the debt burden, the greater 
the cost of stabilizing it. We have also 
shown that there are factors outside the 
direct control of the government that can 
create obstacles to stabilizing and 
reducing this burden. The economy, both 
domestic and international, can play 
havoc with the best of plans; and the 
impact on the Canadians who bear the 
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burden of program reductions can make it 
difficult for a government to stay the 
course. 


Reducing the debt burden 


9.72 Equally difficult to accept is the 
cost that Canadians have to bear to reduce 


the debt burden and why that is important. 


The 1995 Budget indicated that by 
1996-97, with a 3 percent deficit-to-GDP 
ratio, the debt-to-GDP ratio will begin to 
recede. This happens because that deficit, 
in combination with interest rates, will 
generate an operating surplus of 

$29 billion. However, if the government 
were content simply to stabilize the 
debt-to-GDP ratio at a level of 73 percent 
in 1996-97, this would require an 
operating surplus of only about 

$23 billion. 


9.73 Over the last decade the spread 
between interest rates and economic 


Percent 


-3 
1978 1980 1982 


* Real interest rates are nominal rates less inflation. 
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growth has averaged over 3.5 percent. 
Assuming this spread prevails over the 
coming decade, and the government 
wished to maintain the debt-to-GDP ratio 
at its current level, it would have to run an 
average operating surplus of slightly over 
2.5 percent of GDP. 


9.74 Ten years ago, the debt-to-GDP 
ratio was approximately 50 percent. Now, 
for example, if the government were to set 
a policy to restore the debt burden by 
2006 to what it was 10 years ago, it would 
need operating surpluses relative to GDP 
over the next 10 years to average just 
under 5 percent. Translated into actual 
dollars, this would amount to close to 

$60 billion by the year 2006, assuming the 
economy continues to grow over this 
period at somewhere near 4.5 percent. 


9.75 This doubling of the operating 
surplus appears to be a high cost to pay in 
order to reduce the debt-to-GDP ratio, but 


Understanding the Choices 


The economy, both 
domestic and 
international, can play 
havoc with the best of 
plans; and the impact 
on the Canadians who 
bear the burden of 
program reductions 
can make it difficult for 
a government to stay 
the course. 
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Each successive 
budget carries 
implications for the 
longer term, and it is 
important to frame 
these budgets in the 
context of a 
longer-term strategy 
for the burden of debt 
that Canadians should 
be expected to carry. 


once that goal is reached, the operating 
surplus required to stabilize the lower 
debt-to-GDP ratio in the eleventh year 
would fall to somewhere near $20 billion. 


9.76 Clearly, reducing the operating 
surplus that would be needed to carry a 
lower debt-to-GDP ratio would give a 
government considerably more flexibility 
in the future. It would mean that if interest 
rates rose or incomes fell, there would be 
more room for the government to 
manoeuvre. It would also mean that in 
2006 and beyond, there would be room for 
the government to finance program 
demands without resorting to increased 
taxation, or without increasing the burden 
of debt on future generations. This is 
especially important in light of the fiscal 
challenges expected to arise from such 
factors as an aging population. 


on But there are costs; these would 
begin to appear in 1996-97 when the 
government is committed to increase the 
operating surplus by $6 billion to bring the 
deficit and debt-to-GDP ratio down. By 
2005, the additional operating balance 
needed would be considerably more. 


9.78 Stabilizing the debt-to-GDP ratio 
at a higher level would cost less in the 
short term, but it would mean less 
flexibility in the future. Stabilizing the 
ratio over a longer time period would 
reduce the cost in each of the years as we 
move to the new ratio, but the risk of not 
getting there is greater because of the 
possibility of unforeseen events such as 
higher interest rates or lower growth. 


The need for a consensus 


9.79 The issue comes down to a 
choice that the government must make, in 
consultation with Parliament and the 
public. Should the debt burden be 
decreased or stabilized? If it should be 
decreased, over what time period? Each 


successive budget carries implications for 
the longer term, and it is important to 
frame these budgets in the context of a 
longer-term strategy for the burden of debt 
that Canadians should be expected to 


carry. 


9.80 While analogies are not always 
perfect, it is possible to put reduction of 
the debt burden in the context of a 
mortgage reduction plan. Most of us who 
have mortgages establish a long-term 
strategy for their reduction or elimination; 
25 years seems to be the most common. 
But we organize our payments in terms of 
shorter chunks ranging from six months to 
seven years, and we do that in terms of 
interest rates and our income. At the end 
of each of these chunks, we then consider 
our payments under the next chunk in 
terms of interest rates and income and 
whether we want to alter the time frame 
for the longer-term strategy. 


9.81 We think that reducing the 
burden of debt should be considered like a 
mortgage reduction strategy. First we need 
to arrive at what we consider to be 
affordable and how long we want to take 
to get there. This is not a strategy that 
requires a Series of annual plans laying out 
spending, revenues, interest rates and 
economic growth for each of the years; it 
is a vision or goal for where we want to be 
at some future date. However, it does 
mean that short-term budget plans, for 
which a government should be 
accountable, ought to be framed with the 
longer-term strategy in mind. 


9.82 The current government has 
given Canadians a sense of the 
longer-term strategy by proposing that the 
debt-to-GDP ratio be reduced. However, it 
has not provided an indication of what 
would be seen as affordable for a longer 
period. 
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A forum for discussing the longer term 


9.83 Last fall the government 
responded to the many suggestions calling 
for a more open budget process. By 
discussing with Parliament the concerns 
the government had about debt and the 
need for input into the spending options, 
the government was able to promote a 
consensus that reducing the deficit 
mattered. 


9.84 To make that an even franker and 
more fruitful discussion, we think that 
Parliament and the public need to focus on 
debt issues, particularly the amount of 
debt we carry. The current budget 
indicated that in 1996-97, the government 
would begin to reduce the debt-to-GDP 
ratio. However, it did not set out a plan for 
reducing the debt burden beyond that 
year; nor did it specify the level at which 
it should be stabilized, or approximately 
when that should occur. Yet every budget 
carries implications for that. 


9.85 We believe that these are the 
kinds of choices that a government must 
discuss with Parliament and the public as 
a prelude to setting annual budgets. They 
are important because they have a direct 
bearing on those who bear the costs for 
reducing the burden of debt as well as on 
those who will receive the benefits. 


9.86 We are aware that discussions of 
this kind are difficult during the debate 
after tabling of the budget because of the 
political nature of the process. However, 
they can take place in the fall during the 
new budget consultation process. We 
encourage the government to use that 
process to engage Parliament in a 
discussion about debt sustainability and 
the longer-term implications for future 
Parliaments and taxpayers. 
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The Need for National Financial 
Information 


Why do we need national information? 


9.87 In our 1993 chapter we talked 
briefly about national deficits and debt 
information. So far, in this chapter, our 
discussion about debt burden and its 
sustainability has been at the federal level. 
The difficulty for Canadian taxpayers is 
that the federal government is just one of 
the three levels of government that taxes 
and borrows on their behalf. 


9.88 We need national information to 
give us a sense of the financial health of 
all governments in the country. As 
taxpayers, we ought to be able to assess 
whether individual governments are really 
reducing their debts or avoiding the issue 
by off-loading them to another level of 
government, or by transferring them to 
accounts that aren’t part of the “books”. 


9.89 Economists, policymakers and 
other analysts also need national 
information so that they can estimate the 
impact of various components of the 
economy, including the public sector, on 
the economic performance of the entire 
economy. 


9.90 Furthermore, we need this kind of 
information so that we can establish 
benchmarks and see how we are 
performing relative to other countries. In 
this regard, we also need information that 
would allow us to see how one province is 
performing relative to another. 


Three measures of debt 


9.91 Public Accounts. As part of 
overall accountability, the federal 
government and each of the provinces are 
required to provide audited summary level 
financial statements to their legislatures 
on their annual financial performance as 
well as their overall indebtedness. These 
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Parliaments and 
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statements appear in what is generally 
called the Public Accounts. 


9.92 To get information about deficits 
and debt for the entire Canadian public 
sector, we could simply combine the 
appropriate information from each of the 
federal and provincial financial 
statements. But to be satisfied that the 
information was complete and reflected 
all the activities of each government, we 
would need to be sure that these financial 
statements were prepared on a comparable 
basis. 


9.93 The Public Sector Accounting 
and Auditing Board (PSAAB) of the 
Canadian Institute of Chartered 
Accountants has issued a number of 
government accounting recommendations 
for strengthening and standardizing 
government financial information with the 
goal of making it as consistent as possible 
throughout the country. While 
governments have made significant 
progress in improving government 
financial reporting, there are still varying 
degrees of compliance with these PPAAB 
recommendations. For example, a few 
provinces do not yet fully include as part 
of their debt the amount they have 
borrowed from their own employee 
pension plans. 


9.94 However, even if all provinces 
complied fully with these 
recommendations, there would still be 
some legitimate reasons for a lack of 
comparability among provincial financial 
statements. For example, some provinces 
view the liabilities of public enterprises 
like workers’ compensation boards and 
hydro commissions as part of government 
debt while others exclude them. And yet, 
such organizations could and do have 
significant liabilities. 


O05 In addition, since much of the 
progress has taken place in recent years, it 


is often difficult to obtain comparable 
information on an historical basis to allow 
longer-term assessment of national debt 
issues. 


9.96 Financial Management System. 
Alternatively, we could obtain a measure 
for the national public debt as well as for 
each province by using data from 
Statistics Canada’s Financial Management 
System (FMS). The FMS gathers data on 
all three levels of government, using a 
common framework. These data are used 
as the basis for determining equalization 
payments to the provinces under the 
Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements 
Act. 


9.97 However, the information in the 
FMS, while consistent among provinces, 
does not fully reflect the provincial 
liability. For example, it does not include 
provincial employee pension plan 
liabilities, though it does so for the federal 
government. Furthermore, it does not 
include the unfunded actuarial liabilities 
of the provincial workers’ compensation 
boards. 


9.98 System of National Accounts. A 
third source of information to measure 
public sector debt is the System of 
National Accounts (SNA), also prepared 
by Statistics Canada. The SNA is a method 
of recording all economic activity in 
Canada and is used primarily by 
economists to measure the impact of a 
variety of factors on this economic 
activity. While it does contain information 
on public sector indebtedness, it does so 
only to assess the impact of that sector on 
the economy. 


9.99 This system of recording 
economic activity was in place long 
before government indebtedness became a 
problem. It has been universally used and 
accepted by other countries as well as 
international organizations such as the 
World Bank, the OECD and the United 
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Nations. As such, it is commonly used for 
international comparisons. 


9.100 However, the SNA may not 
reflect all federal and provincial 
liabilities. For example, under the SNA, 
the federal deficit last year was just under 
$33 billion while the audited federal 
deficit reported in the Public Accounts 
was close to $42 billion. The bulk of the 
$9 billion difference can be explained by 
the different treatment of government 
employee pensions. The audited Public 
Accounts numbers treat pension 
contributions, which are deducted directly 
from public servant pay cheques, as 
money borrowed by the government and 
to be repaid. The System of National 
Accounts treats these transactions simply 
as revenues. 


Can there be one set of national 
information? 


9.101 The three systems discussed in 
the previous section go a long way toward 
providing information that meets the 
needs of their intended audiences who 
understand the limitations of the systems. 
But if the data were to be used for 
unintended purposes, or used 
interchangeably without adequate 
explanation, these limitations could lead 
to confusion or inaccuracies. There is also 
a risk that the data used were simply the 
most accessible rather than the most 
appropriate for the situation. 


9.102 Inan ideal world, there would be 
one all-encompassing financial database 
that would allow data to be tailored to 
meet the varying needs of users. However, 
there isn’t one, and because of that, it puts 
a responsibility on the preparers of the 
three databases to explain the uses and 
limitations of their data in a useful way. It 
also puts a responsibility on users to use 
the appropriate information along with the 
proper explanation. 
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9.103 In this context, we believe that as 
a first step to improving the understanding 
of public sector financial information, a 
working group needs to be established. 
This working group could be charged with 
the responsibility of reviewing the 
concepts underlying each system in order 
to generate a better understanding of the 
uses of the various government reporting 
systems and to improve access to them. 
The group could also explore the 
possibilities of integrating the three 
systems. Members of that working group 
might include Statistics Canada, the 
Canadian Institute of Chartered 
Accountants, other accounting bodies and 
federal and provincial representatives, 
such as finance and comptroller officials. 
To begin the process, we would be 
prepared to convene the first meeting. 


Deficit reduction and 
balanced budgets are 
not ends in 
themselves. 


Conclusions 


9.104 This chapter has focussed on two 
themes of information — information for 
understanding some key elements about 
debt, and information for making choices 
about those elements. 


9.105 Information for understanding 
means providing Parliament and all 
Canadians with the tools to help them 
realize that there is a momentum to debt 
that makes it increasingly more costly to 
control the larger it becomes, and the 
more difficult to contain through one or 
two budgets. Without that kind of 
understanding, the federal government 
will not be in an easy position to make the 
difficult revenue and expenditure choices 
that lie ahead. 


9.106 Information for understanding 
also means helping people recognize that 
deficit reduction and balanced budgets are 
not ends in themselves. They have to be 
seen in the context of a long-term vision 
or goal for the amount of debt we believe 
we can carry relative to our tax base and 
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Information for Parliament — Deficits and Debt: 


Understanding the Choices 


Without a long-term 
debt strategy, 
governments can set 
budget targets and be 
successful in meeting 
them, but cannot 
determine whether 
they are leading us to 
where we want to be 
financially, socially 
and culturally. 


Dealing with our debt 
problems begins with 
developing a 
consensus about an 
acceptable level of 


debt that we can afford 


relative to our income. 
There is no one right 
answer to this 
question and that is 
why it is so important 
that this be debated in 
Parliament. 


to our views about the role and size of 
government. 


9.107 Determining a strategy to achieve 
that vision is something the government 
and Parliament need to debate and 
develop a consensus on. Without a 
strategy, governments can set budget 
targets and be successful in meeting them, 
but cannot determine whether they are 
leading us to where we want to be 
financially, socially and culturally. 


9.108 In the fall of 1994, the current 
government initiated a new budget 
consultation process. We believe that this 
process could be an effective forum to 
debate the issue of long-term debt 
sustainability and we encourage the 
government to do so. 


9.109 The final area about debt that 
needs both an understanding and a 
consensus is national information. Canada 
is a country of three tax collectors and one 
taxpayer. It is also a country with three 
different measures of annual deficits and 
accumulated debt, each serving a different 
purpose. We are concerned that Canadians 
may not fully understand the differences 
and limitations of the three systems. 


9.110 There is no confusion in anyone’s 
mind that all levels of government in 
Canada collect taxes. There is also no 
confusion in anyone’s mind that both the 
federal and provincial levels borrow 
money. So why should there be any 
confusion about how much we, as a 
country, currently owe and how much we 
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can afford to carry? We believe that it is 
time to put a priority on helping people 
use the right information for the right 
purpose. 


9.111 But regardless of which 
government borrows the money or the 
way we measure it, we should not lose 
sight of why better information is 
necessary. Persistent program spending in 
excess of revenues along with sustained 
high interest rates and low economic 
growth have created a debt burden that 
constrains the government’s ability to 
deliver the programs and activities 
Canadians have come to expect. 
Parliamentarians and Canadians need to 
understand that these debt problems we 
have created won’t go away by 
themselves, nor through one or two 
budgets, nor by simply balancing the 
budget. 


9.112 In our view, dealing with our debt 
problems begins with developing a 
consensus about what is an acceptable 
level of debt that we can afford relative to 
our income. There is no one right answer 
to this question and that is why it is so 
important that this be debated in 
Parliament. The difficulty is that 
Parliament does not have the information 
that will help make that debate 
meaningful. We encourage the 
government to provide this information 
for the fall budget consultation process 
and seek the views of Parliament and 
Canadians on what is an acceptable 
burden of debt. 


For further information, please contact Jeff Greenberg, the responsible auditor. 
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Main Points 


10.1 Public policy objectives and government activities are carried out through a variety of organizational 
forms. Although the number of entities is decreasing, the Crown corporation form continues to be the most 
significant outside of departments and agencies. Each form requires an appropriate degree of control and of 
accountability, and Crown corporations have a framework established for this purpose under Part X of the 
Financial Administration Act. 


10.2 The Part X framework for Crown corporations permits flexibility in operations, with appropriate controls, 
and clearly sets out the mechanisms to account for the way responsibility has been fulfilled by those in authority. 
The control and accountability framework is a sound legislative framework and one that, in our view, has been 
working well over the 11 years it has been in force. A much improved situation exists today compared to that 
which prevailed prior to its introduction in 1984. In our view, Canadians are generally well served by this 
framework governing the activities of Crown corporations. 


10.3 However, in the second cycle of special examinations (a type of value-for-money audit) conducted by the 
Office, in 80 percent of the active corporations there was at least one significant deficiency reported to the board 
of directors. The areas reported on most frequently related to: (1) corporate and strategic planning and (2) 
performance measurement and reporting. In fact, every corporation with a significant deficiency had at least one 
reported in one of these two areas. 


10.4 In some corporations, corporate mandates may not have been adequately interpreted to allow objectives 
to be established in a way that would enable their achievement to be determined. In others, the type of 
performance information collected and reported is not oriented sufficiently toward the outcomes of corporate 
programs or activities. In only a few corporations we examined were actual results compared against meaningful 
targets. While information is often provided on what corporations do, insufficient information is provided on what 
is achieved. Consequently, government and Parliament are less able to hold corporations to account for their 
achievement of intended results. 


10.5 The process and structure, called governance, used to direct and manage the affairs of the corporation 
with the objective of enhancing its value to Canadians can help to address these issues. Governance of Crown 
corporations is not solely the responsibility of the board of directors; active involvement of government and 
Parliament is also required. We outline a number of measures that might be taken by all those who have a 
governance responsibility. 


10.6 The majority of Crown corporation chairs and CEOs, in responding to our survey in February 1995, 
supported the need for and worth of special examinations to the corporation, government and Parliament as a 
means of assessing accountability information. In preparing for the third cycle of special examinations, we 
anticipate achieving greater efficiencies and providing increased value to all those in the governance chain. 
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10.7 Other matters relating to control and accountability of Crown corporations and their overall management 
include the following: 


e Crown corporation debt has increased significantly; 
e some corporations are subject to income tax while others are not; 


e exempt Crown corporations should be revisited with the objective of establishing a framework for 
control and accountability similar to that in Part X; and 


e reporting appropriations as revenue should be discontinued. 
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10.8 Crown corporations have a 
significant and historical presence in 
Canadian society. Before Confederation 
they were used for building canals and 
operating ports and harbours. The 
establishment of the Canadian nation 
involved a commitment to build an 
intercontinental railway to link New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia to central 
Canada. Over the years, vast distances, a 
Sparse population, the presence of a 
powerful neighbour, strong and distinct 
national interests, and the existence of two 
main cultural and linguistic groups 
nurtured the establishment of Crown 
corporations. 


10.9 Federal Crown corporations are 
defined as those in which the government 
has 100 percent ownership interest. There 
are other corporations (not called Crown 
corporations) in which the government has 
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100 percent ownership interest; these are 
called departmental corporations, as their 
nature and purpose more closely parallel 
those of departments. There are still others 
where the government has investments of 
less than 100 percent, called mixed and 
joint enterprises. In addition, other 
institutional forms (for example, special 
operating agencies and non-governmental 
organizations such as local airport 
authorities) have been used to deliver 
public policy objectives. 


10.10 Exhibit 10.1 provides an 
overview of the different structures for 
government activity, which range from 
more centralized control and protected 
activities found in government 
departments and departmental 
corporations to widespread delegation of 
decision making under the more 
competitive conditions found in 
commercial Crown corporations and the 
regulated private sector. 


Exhibit 10.1 


Regulated 
Private Sector 


Government Organizational 
Options 


Joint and Mixed 
Enterprise 


Local 
Authority 


Commercial 


OPEN TO 
COMPETITION 


Source: Crown Corporations and 
Privatization Sector, Treasury Board 
Canada/Department of Finance 
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Exhibit 10.2 


Crown Corporation Assets, 
Debt and Appropriations 


Asset growth has been 
financed mainly through 
increased debt; parliamentary 
appropriations have remained 
fairly constant. 


ASSETS 
Oa eth 
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Source: President of the Treasury Board’s 1994 Annual Report to Parliament 


Interests of Canada” 


10.11 Crown corporations, by far, form 
the largest category of these other 
institutional forms. There are 48 parent 
Crown corporations with 64 wholly owned 
subsidiaries. They are involved in many 
sectors of the economy, including: 
transportation; energy and resources, 
agriculture and fisheries; development and 
construction; government services; 
culture; and financial intermediaries. 
Activities encompassed by Crown 
corporations range from fish marketing to 
nuclear energy and from mining to public 
broadcasting. 


10.12 In aggregate (excluding the Bank 
of Canada), ongoing Crown corporations 
had total assets of $57 billion in 1994. 
This was an increase over the past five 
years of more than $10 billion, financed 
primarily by growth in debt (see 

Exhibit 10.2). Total government loans to 
Crown corporations stood at 
approximately $14 billion in 1994. Crown 
corporations also held other debt of 

$24 billion, representing money raised 
from the private sector on the strength of 
direct or implicit guarantees by the 
Canadian government. In 1994, 
parliamentary budgetary appropriations to 
Crown corporations amounted to 
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$4.6 billion, provided primarily to three 
corporations. Total employment stood at 
over 115,000, or about 23 percent of total 
federal government employment. 


10.13. There have been a number of 
recent activities affecting Crown 
corporations: 


e The number of Crown corporations 
has decreased in the past five years 
through privatization and 
commercialization, rationalization and 
dissolution, from 53 parents and 112 
wholly owned subsidiaries in 1989 to 
48 parents and 64 wholly owned 
subsidiaries in 1995. 


e Board membership has been reduced, 
largely by the passage of the Government 
Organization Act in 1995, from over 530 
in 1993 to approximately 400 today. 


e Some Crown corporations have 
downsized or restructured, reducing 
operating costs to address diminishing 
funding and to try to achieve 
self-sufficiency. 


e Many legislative mandates have 
undergone review and amendment. 


e Most Crown corporations have 
undergone a second cycle of special 
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examinations (a type of value-for-money 
audit) and most of the audit reports have 
now been provided to the boards of 
directors. 


10.14 A broad range of talents among 
those at the executive, board and 
management levels is required to manage 
such a diverse and changing portfolio of 
activities. It is with these individuals in 
mind that we address the management of 
Crown corporations in the broadest sense, 
as corporations strive to carry out public 
policies in a manner that benefits all 
Canadians. In the chapter we: 


e report pervasive issues arising out of 
special examinations of Crown 
corporations; 


e raise anumber of separate matters 
relating to Crown corporations that do not 
stem from special examinations but that 
represent an update of the Office’s views 
and positions; and 


e propose courses of action to address 
these matters. 


10.15 Essentially, then, it is the issue of 
governance that is the focus of this 
chapter. We identify governance 
responsibilities by identifying those issues 
we believe need to be addressed through 
greater involvement of Parliament, 
government, board and management. 


10.16 Many of the issues have been 
raised before, the last time in 1993, but 
the completion of the second cycle of 
special examinations offers an opportunity 
to consolidate the results of the audits and 
reflect on what Parliament, government, 
and Crown corporations can do to improve 
Crown corporation accountability, mainly 
through improved governance. For those 
who wish to find out more about what 
special examinations are, how they are 
reported, their results, and the results of a 
survey of chairs and CEOs of Crown 
corporations about special examinations, 
the Appendix provides this information. 
We reported on the first cycle of special 
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examinations in our 1990 Report chapter, 
“The Crown Corporation Audit Regime”. 


Background and Context 


Corporate Environment 


10.17 Crown corporations operate in a 
complex and rapidly changing 
environment. Technological advances, 
accompanied by increased globalization 
and competitiveness, greater concern for 
environmental protection, fiscal 
constraints and public desires for greater 
transparency in government overall, 
continue to place pressure on those who 
manage them. The call for greater care 
and productivity by Crown corporations 
and for creative solutions to strategic 
issues remains strong. At the same time, 
corporations must deal with the added 
complexity of managing within the public 
sector. 


10.18 Corporations in the private sector 
operate with the understanding that 
maximizing shareholder wealth is the 
major priority. However, the primary 
objectives for public sector entities are not 
as clear cut. Many Crown corporations are 
required to achieve self-sufficiency while 
at the same time meeting public policy 
objectives (such as delivering needed 
public services even when they may not 
be commercially viable). Varied and 
sometimes even conflicting purposes 
shape complex Crown corporations that 
may use revenues generated by their 
commercial activities to help support 
non-profit-oriented endeavours devoted to 
serving the public interest. 


Improvements in 
governance are 
required to address 
special examination 
deficiencies. 


Accountability and Governance 


10.19 All institutional structures used in 
government, whether departmental, local 
authority, joint or mixed enterprise or 
Crown corporation have at least one thing 
in common: they are all instruments of 
public policy. They differ, however, in the 
way they are structured to effect public 
policy. They also differ markedly in their 
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We support the Crown 
corporation’s 
framework for control 
and accountability set 
out in Part X of the 
FAA. 


frameworks for control and for 
accountability. For example, departments 
are subject to relatively detailed 
administrative rules and procedures, and 
decision making tends to be centralized. 
Accountability for fulfilling public policy 
resides with the ministers responsible for 
them. Local authorities, a recent 
organizational form used by the 
government, have much greater autonomy 
and less direct control by government and 
Parliament. 


10.20 Crown corporations have less 
autonomy and more controls than local 
authorities, but more autonomy and fewer 
controls than departments. In our view, as 
new structures for administering public 
policy are created by government, it is 
important that an appropriate framework 
for control and for accountability be 
established prior to their creation. As 
control is decentralized, the requirement 
for greater accountability increases and 
this should be reflected in the framework 
established for such entities. 


10.21 It was to this end that the 
Financial Administration Act was 
amended in 1984 to establish an improved 
framework for control and accountability 
for Crown corporations, represented by 
Part X of the Act. We have strongly 
supported the control and accountability 
regime established by the Act for Crown 
corporations, because it provides the 
means for corporations to act with an 
appropriate degree of independence of 
action while providing for appropriate 
accountability to, and control by, 
Parliament and government. 


10.22 The framework provides a 
number of key features that include: 


e aclear portrayal of “‘who is 
responsible for doing what” (Parliament, 
government, board and management); 


e improved planning and reporting 
provisions; and 


e a well-defined, rigorous audit 
regime. 


10.23 ‘It is noteworthy that only recently 
has government given consideration to 
having departments provide business plans 
and annual reports to Parliament, a key 
accountability provision entrenched since 
1984 in legislation for Crown 
corporations. 


10.24 Exhibit 10.3 outlines in a general 
way the roles and the responsibilities 
associated with those in the accountability 
chain, as set out in Part X of the Financial 
Administration Act. Governance relates to 
how responsibilities are carried out. 


10.25 The framework for accountability 
of Crown corporations builds upon that 
structured for the private sector. For 
example, in both sectors the boards of 
directors are responsible for the overall 
management of the businesses, activities 
and other affairs of the corporation. 
However, there are some significant 
differences between the sectors. Whereas 
in the private sector the board has the sole 
responsibility and authority to act on 
behalf of the shareholders in managing the 
affairs of the corporation, this function is 
shared in Crown corporations. Boards of 
Crown corporations have the same 
responsibilities as their private sector 
counterparts but do not have the same 
authority. The government approves the 
corporate plan; the chief executive officer 
(CEO) is appointed by the government, 
not by the board. This means that 
government, boards of directors and 
management must have a common 
understanding of their respective roles, the 
authority to carry out those roles, and 
accountability for the use of that authority. 


10.26 A great deal of worthwhile work 
has been devoted to providing boards of 
directors with ways to improve the 
manner in which they discharge their 
responsibilities. Private sector reports such 
as The Financial Aspects of Corporate 
Governance in the United Kingdom, 
referred to as the Cadbury Report (U.K., 
1992), and The Committee of Sponsoring 
Organizations of the Treadway 
Commission (U.S., 1994) offer insights 
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Exhibit 10.3 


Main Elements of the Crown Corporation Control and 
Accountability Framework 


Governor Appropriate Board of 
Parliament - in Council Minister Directors Management 
ee a BR ae RE oe 
Plans/Budgets 
Corporate Plan Review Recommend Submit after approval Prepare 
Operating Budget Approve Recommend Submit after approval Prepare 
Capital Budget Approve Recommend Submit after approval Prepare 
Summaries of 
Plans/Budgets Receive Approve Submit after approval Prepare 
Corporate 
Annual Report Receive Receive Submit after approval Prepare 
Annual 
Consolidated 
Report Receive Prepare 
Annual 
Report on 
Tablings Receive Prepare 
Recommend Advise 
Creation, 
Acquisition, 
Disposal, 
Dissolution 
Parents Approve Review Recommend 
Subsidiaries Approve Review Recommend 
Appointments 
Directors Approve Appoint 
Officer 
Directors (CEO) Appoint Recommend Advise 
Officers 
(excl. CEO) Appoint Recommend 
Auditors of 
Appoint Recommend Advise 
Internal Audit Receive Receive 
Annual Audit Receive Receive Receive Receive 
Special 
Examination May Receive May Receive Receive Receive 
into the way effective boards of private reports. In addition, the Canadian Institute 
sector corporations should operate. In of Chartered Accountants in 1995 
1994, the Toronto Stock Exchange published its draft Guidance for Directors 
published Guidelines for Improved — Governance Processes for Control. 
Corporate Governance in Canada that 
encourage publicly traded Canadian 10.27 Gérard Veilleux’s report 
corporations to describe their corporate Unfinished Business in 1993, the Canadian 
governance practices in their annual Comprehensive Auditing Foundation’s Six 
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Governance involves 
not only the board and 
management but also 
government and 
Parliament. 


Special examinations 
conducted of 30 
Crown corporations 
over the past five 
years reported 
significant deficiencies 
in 80 percent of them. 
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Characteristics of Effective Governance 
and our own 1993 Report chapter “Crown 
Corporations: Accountability for 
Performance” raise further governance 
issues directed more toward public sector 
enterprises. The Crown Corporations 
Directorate of Treasury Board/Department 
of Finance, in conjunction with the 
Conference Board of Canada, sponsored a 
conference in October 1994 on Corporate 
Governance, Improving the Effectiveness 
of Crown Corporation Boards. They 
collaborated with the Canadian Centre for 
Management Development in 1993 to 
publish a guide for directors, Directors of 
Crown Corporations: An Introductory 
Guide to Their Roles and Responsibilities, 
and the Department recently established 
an Advisory Committee on corporate 
governance matters. 


10.28 As the framework for 
accountability of Crown corporations is 
structured differently from that of private 
sector corporations, Crown corporation 
governance involves not only the board of 
directors and management but also 
government and Parliament. Each party’s 
role in governance is important to 
ensuring that Crown corporations are 
managed in the best interests of the 
public. 


Issues Raised Previously 


10.29 Since the amendments to the 
Financial Administration Act in 1984 
affecting Crown corporations, we have 
brought a number of issues to Parliament’s 
attention. Exhibit 10.4 provides a 
summary of the major issues along with 
some summary observations. 


Special Examination 
Results 


10.30 It has been five years since we 
reported the results of the first cycle of 
special examinations of Crown 
corporations carried out by this Office. 
Work on the second cycle is nearing 


completion. Although no individual 
special examination report has warranted 
our taking the exceptional route of 
bringing it to the attention of Parliament, 
collectively the second cycle of special 
examinations raises concern in two 
important areas. We have reported to 
boards of directors one or more significant 
deficiencies in 80 percent of the active 
Crown corporations we examined in the 
second cycle. 


10.31 Each of these corporations had a 
significant deficiency related to either 

(1) corporate and strategic planning or 
(2) performance measurement and 
reporting, or to both. We believe this is 
important to Parliament and government 
because it indicates that these Crown 
corporations: 


e donot have well-articulated 
corporate visions, values and goals; 


e donot have clearly expressed 
strategies or action plans to achieve their 
mission and vision; 


e do not know the extent to which they 
are achieving their objectives; or 


e donot report adequately on these 
objectives and strategies to Parliament and 
government. 


10.32 The following paragraphs discuss 
the problems and provide a basis for their 
resolution. Exhibit 10.5 provides a 
summary of our views on how the issues 
raised may be addressed through 
improved fulfillment of responsibilities 
for governance. These suggestions 
recognize that roles and responsibilities 
are defined in legislation but that 
everyone in the governance chain, from 
management to Parliament, needs to be 
aware of the deficiencies reported in 
special examinations and all need to work 
to ensure that they are addressed. 


Corporate and Strategic Planning 


10.33 The accountability regime 
requires that each Crown corporation 
annually prepare for approval by the 
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Exhibit 10.4 


Issues Previously Raised by This Office 


Summary Observations 


1989 The quality of information to Parliament (corporate plan Considerable progress had been made in 

summaries and annual reports) had weaknesses. implementing the control and accountability 
framework for Crown corporations and most basic 

Linkages between objectives in corporate plan summaries and Processes were in place. However, there was room 

reporting on their achievements in the annual reports were for improvement in performance measurement and 

inadequate. reporting, and more attention was needed to 
linking stated objectives to performance. 

New directors were not adequately briefed on their duties. 

Audit of quantitative performance information had not yet been 

initiated. 

1990 Results of the first round of special examinations carried out on The audit regime for Crown corporations, _ 
Crown corporations showed many significant deficiencies ee een i See exanunations, 
related to a lack of clearly defined objectives and a failure to a Oe eorem, ip copsa ite et apescouate aad 
measure and report on performance. worthwhile regime as part of the overall system of 

checks and balances by providing assurances as to 
whether accountability information to 
corporations, the government and Parliament was 
reliable. 

1991 Crown corporations were not adequately disclosing in their annual pa eee ee eta Be ae 
reports the extent to which their objectives were being met. Se eee obit anabid iafiaved daricions 
Amounts received through parliamentary appropriations were not to be made and would provide an indication of the 
being reported in a clear and consistent manner. achievement of intended results. 

Internal audit required strong support of management and audit 
committees to enable it to play the important role given to it 
through legislation. 

Exempt corporations did not have legislative provisions to ensure 
that key accountability provisions were being met. 

1993 ¢ Board governance responsibilities could be improved through a Reporting on performance could be enhanced 
mimber of miechanisinie further by reporting against all objectives; stating 

objectives in more measurable terms; and 
¢ Performance reporting in annual reports continued to be reporting performance information that focusses 
inadequate although improving. principally on outputs and outcomes. 
e Accounting for parliamentary appropriations continued to be 
inconsistent among corporations. 
a 


Governor in Council a corporate plan that 
includes a strategic planning component. 
Corporate and strategic planning deals 
mainly with setting the direction of future 
corporate initiatives. Clarifying the 
corporate mandate and mission by 
articulating the corporate vision and 
identifying objectives, values and goals is 
the primary means of setting the corporate 
direction. Once the overall strategic 


direction is accepted, strategic alternatives 
and priorities are considered to ensure that 
strategic plans can be converted into 
operational results. 


10.34 Second cycle special 
examinations indicate that many 
corporations do not have clearly 
articulated corporate visions, values and 
goals. Other corporations have not 
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Exhibit 10.5 


Governance Solutions to 
identified Problems 


Corporate and Strategic Planning 


_ Performance Measurement and Reporting 


PARLIAMENT Consider the need to clarify legislative mandates of Receive, review and use corporate performance 
(Committees) individual Crown corporations when legislation is information included in reports submitted to 
under review Parliament 
GOVERNMENT Establish measures of performance (including Gather information needed to track performance 
(Cabinet, Treasury expected outcomes) for individual corporations (benchmarks, performance indicators) 
Board, Responsible 
Minister) Distinguish, where practicable, the outcomes of Report to Parliament on performance of Crown 
delivering public policy from business activities corporations 
Provide mandate guidance regarding the range of Question the quality and completeness of 
corporate activity that is considered acceptable performance measurement 
Make clearer the extent of authority delegated to the Encourage corporations to improve accountability 
board reporting 
Consider requesting audits of quantitative 
(performance) information reported by Crown 
corporations relative to their objectives 
Reject corporate plans where objectives are 
unclear, not comprehensive and not expressed in 
measurable terms 
Ye Me eg gO ae are eae eee ena nome eR shes isi ain Mint e 8 sree Roe rte cee Le es 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS Seek to clarify and interpret the corporate mandate Explore the development of performance measures 
in order to provide effective strategic direction that would provide a meaningful indication of 


; public policy results 
Provide corporate plans that clearly allow an 


assessment of performance in terms of outcomes Receive, review and report to Parliament 

and outputs and the discharge of responsibilities information on the extent to which corporations 
achieve objectives within the reporting year, in 
addition to the audited financial statements 


MANAGEMENT Ensure that activities are consistent with the In annual reports, compare results to plans, 
achievement of the mandate objectives and measures 
In corporate plans, provide meaningful objectives Collect and report adequate information on the 
and performance indicators to enable their achievement of public policy roles 


achievement to be measured : : 
Gather and report information needed to track 


corporate performance 


identified corporate alternatives and clarity of mandate, objectives and 
priorities or translated their goals into strategy, the risk of operating outside their 
clear and measurable objectives. parliamentary mandate increases. Finally, 
Accordingly, the government and the for those corporations, it is difficult to 
boards and senior management of these determine if operations are managed with 
corporations are less able to offer clear minimal cost, and if overall output is 

and effective strategic direction to optimized or expected outcomes are 
maximize the likelihood of appropriate realized. 


performance. In addition, without such 


a a ee 
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10.35 Insome cases corporations are 
unable to articulate corporate visions and 
goals because of the difficulty in 
interpreting their legislated mandates. 
Others have legislated public policy 
mandates that are at odds with the goal of 
self-sufficiency placed on them by fiscal 
constraints. 


Clarifying direction and desired 
outcomes 


10.36 We believe that corporate and 
strategic plans could be enhanced through 
better communication of the expectations 
for the corporation. Although the wording 
of legislative mandates is usually general 
in order to avoid frequent changes and 
provide for some flexibility in 
interpretation, government should 
consider clarifying mandates further when 
legislation is placed before Parliament for 
consideration. Such has been the case in a 
number of recent Bills before Parliament, 
including, for example, those pertaining to 
Canada Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation and Export Development 
Corporation. 


10.37 A less formal means of clarifying 
expectations is to improve communication 
among the responsible minister, the board 
and the chief executive officer, through 
agreed-upon performance expectations 
expressed in terms of measurable 
outcomes. Where the mandate is not clear 
and there are a number of possible 
interpretations that could be given to it, 
the government should be providing clear 
direction and the board should be seeking 
it or interpreting it in the corporate plan, 
which receives government approval. 


10.38 Government should provide 
boards of directors with quantified, 
long-term performance expectations 
against which results can be measured, 
where these are not adequately enunciated 
by boards. This is particularly important 
for Crown corporations that are not 
self-sustaining and require parliamentary 
appropriations, and that need to report 
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against various measures of success. In 
addition, boards of directors and CEOs of 
Crown corporations could be provided 
with an indication of the spectrum of 
acceptable activity. Activities that fell 
outside the spectrum would be understood 
to be unacceptable. 


Performance Measurement and 
Reporting 


10.39 Without adequate information on 
performance, how can management, 
boards, government and Parliament assess 
the extent to which expected results have 
been achieved? Performance measurement 
includes information that compares results 
achieved, or outputs and outcomes, with 
those that were planned. This can include 
information on a variety of performance 
indicators that show the extent to which 
the corporation is achieving its objectives 
at the most reasonable cost. 


Without adequate 
information on 
performance, how can 
management, board, 
government and 
Parliament assess the 
extent to which 
expected results have 
been achieved? 


10.40 Although it is a requirement to 
report performance to Parliament, many 
corporations we examined have 
inadequate information for performance 
measurement. As might be expected, 
many of these corporations also have 
significant deficiencies in the area of 
planning. When objectives are unclear or 
have little basis for measurement, it is 
difficult if not impossible to develop 
performance indicators that show how 
well the objectives are being achieved. 
Only a few of the corporations we 
examined compare and report actual 
results against meaningful targets set out 
in the corporate plan. As well, 
performance information that compares 
similar activities within a corporation or 
with other entities is rare. 


10.41 In many corporations, the type of 
performance information collected and 
reported is not oriented sufficiently toward 
the outcomes of corporate programs and 
initiatives. Although useful information on 
activities such as expenditures and 
revenues is usually available, it does not 
adequately provide management, the 
board of directors and government with a 
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Information on what 
was done (activities) is 
seldom the same as 
information on what 
was achieved (results). 


means to assess the organization’s success 
in carrying out its mandate and to make 
informed strategic decisions. Nor does it 
always provide an indication of 
productivity, or of whether or not 
corporate services are satisfactory. 
Information on what was done (activities) 
is seldom the same as information on what 
was achieved (results). 


10.42 We recognize the difficulties of 
developing performance information but 
urge continued efforts to improve its 
measurement and reporting; even to the 
extent of using comparative information 
from other similar entities or activities 
(for example, benchmarking). In this 
regard, alternative approaches to assist in 
the development of appropriate measures 
and methods of reporting might include a 
government request for audits of 
quantitative (performance) information to 
be reported by Crown corporations 
relative to their objectives. This provision 
of the FAA has not yet been used. 


Corporate plan summary and annual 
reports 


10.43 Corporations are required by the 
Financial Administration Act to report on 
their performance through the corporate 
plan summary and the annual report. A 
well-functioning accountability 
framework is based on the premise that 
Parliament and government will receive 
useful information that will allow active 
judgment of corporate performance. The 
corporate plan summary serves to inform 
Parliament of the objectives of the 
corporation as approved by government, 
and the corporation’s plans for achieving 
these objectives. The annual report should 
demonstrate to the government and 
Parliament the extent to which the plans 
were actually carried out and the 
objectives achieved. 


10.44 The second cycle of special 
examinations found that some corporate 
plan summaries did not consider strategic 
issues and alternatives or provide action 


plans to address those considered; or 
include performance goals and objectives 
that were complete and measurable. 
Following a review of annual reports, we 
also found that corporations were not 
adequately reporting on the extent to 
which their corporate objectives were 
being met, although the FAA requires 
them to do so. This situation, where 
information is not adequately provided by 
corporations, indicates to us that the 
government, through the Crown 
Corporations Directorate of Treasury 
Board /Department of Finance, could 
assist by providing corporations with more 
guidance in addition to that already 
provided on the preparation of corporate 
plans and annual reports, in the area of 
performance reporting and how it should 
be included in corporate plans and annual 
reports. 


10.45 For example, a number of major 
Crown corporations do not collect 
segmented information on the profitability 
of individual business lines or activities. 
Beyond information to generate reports to 
the board of directors, management needs 
adequate information to direct and 
monitor the day-to-day business 
operations. Our concern is that in the 
information reported, activities related to 
the fulfillment of public policy often 
cannot be distinguished from what may be 
unprofitable commercial activities. More 
important, corporations often do not 
identify performance in relation to goals 
and objectives, where they are stated. 


10.46 Tabling corporate plan 
summaries and annual reports. We 
believe that Crown corporation reporting 
could be substantially enhanced if all 
corporate plan summaries and annual 
reports tabled by the ministers responsible 
contained the information required for 
Parliament to assess the performance of 
corporations, including clear and 
measurable objectives, expected outcomes 
and their achievement. When pertinent 
performance information is not provided 
to Parliament, or if Parliament through its 
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committees does not review and use the 
information, the accountability framework 
is weakened. 


10.47 ‘President of the Treasury 
Board’s Report. We recognize that 
improvements to the President of the 
Treasury Board’s annual report to 
Parliament have been made. Further 
enhancements to reporting performance 
information to Parliament, including 
information on a portfolio or sectoral 
basis, in our opinion would constitute an 
improvement. This information could 
include the expected rates of return for 
this category of government investment, 
or the debt limits, if any, expected for 
corporations, and so on. Such reporting 
would assist Parliament in determining 
whether or not Crown corporations in total 
are generating the desired levels of social 
and economic benefits at reasonable costs. 
The Crown corporation form permits this 
kind of analysis and direction and we 
recommend that advantage be taken of it. 


Additional Governance 
Issues 


Clarifying roles and responsibilities 


10.48 One of the major roles of the 
board of directors in fulfilling its 
mandated responsibilities is to work with 
management to set strategies for achieving 
the corporation’s long-term objectives. 
Once plans are put in motion, the board 
needs to ensure that it has a reliable means 
to assess the corporation’s ongoing 
performance, while monitoring external 
conditions that could enhance or 
jeopardize success. This does not mean 
that the board should involve itself in the 
day-to-day operation of the business, 
which clearly is the responsibility of 
management. It does mean that the board 
should develop performance measures that 
would provide a meaningful indication of 
business results. When results do not 
conform to plans, it is the board that must 
raise questions and require explanations. 
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A strategic planning committee of the 
board to carry out the role of reviewing 
management plans and strategies and 
recommending these for approval by the 
full board could, in certain cases, assist it 
in addressing these concerns. 


Appointing board members 


10.49 In February 1995 we surveyed 
chairs and CEOs of Crown corporations 
on governance matters. The survey results 
indicate that boards rarely participate in 
board appointment decisions, although the 
FAA requires consultation with the board 
on appointments of chairs and CEOs. 
Chairs confirmed that the government 
makes board appointments and renewals 
with little consultation with the board of 
directors affected by the appointments, 
even though consultation might assist 
government in its appointment process. 


10.50 Exhibit 10.6 provides the overall 
results of the governance survey. It should 
be noted that these results reflect the 
views of the chairs and CEOs and we have 
carried out no additional studies to 
confirm the results of this survey. 


10.51 =In our 1993 Report we 
recommended that boards establish board 
member profiles. The profile is intended 
to identify the skills and attributes most 
needed in board members to establish a 
strong board. Our survey revealed that 
very few boards have developed these 
profiles. We encourage ministers to 
support boards in establishing profiles, 
with the objective of identifying criteria 
that can be used to help ensure the 
appointment of the best possible members 
for each board. 


“Board appointees 
need to be given clear 
instructions regarding 
their roles and 
responsibilities prior 
to accepting their 
appointments.” 

— CEO, Crown 
corporation 


10.52 The majority (71 percent) of 
Crown corporations we surveyed indicated 
that the government needs to speed up the 
process for filling board vacancies (i.e. 
appointing and renewing the appointment 
of directors). We have previously 
encouraged the prompt replacement of 
retiring directors to ensure the continuity, 
strength and stability of boards. We 
recognize the uncertainty created by board 
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Exhibit 10.6 
Corporate Governance Questionnaire 


76% of Crown Corporations Surveyed Responded 
(31 of 41 Surveyed) 


1. a) Governor in Council appointments to vacant board 
positions are timely. 


b) During the past year, improvements to the timeliness of 
Governor in Council appointments have been noted. 


c) Board members understand their roles and 
responsibilities. 


d) During the past year, improvements to the board’s 
understanding of its roles and responsibilities have been 
noted. 


e) Management provides the board with the information it 

requires to carry out its responsibilities. 

2. a) The board participates in corporate strategic planning 
and decision making to the extent it deems necessary. 


b) The board plays an important role in monitoring the 
performance of management. 


a 3. a) Communication between the board and minister is 
appropriate. 


b) Communication between the board and management 
is appropriate. 


c) Board members’ attendance at meetings is adequate. 


d) The frequency of board meetings is satisfactory. 


4. a) The board has the right composition of members. 
b) The board assesses the performance of its members. 


c) The board is involved (through board member profiles 
or recommendation) in the appointment of new members. 


d) The board knows what the composition of its 
membership should be. 


e) The board has the right number of members. 


5. 1 am satisfied with the quality and extent of financial and 
performance reporting (i.e. annual report and corporate 


plan summary) to Parliament. 
vacancies, and encourage government to their roles and responsibilities. Feedback 
streamline processes for making and from chairs and CEOs who attended the 


announcing new appointments to boards. corporate governance conference 


sponsored by the Crown Corporations 
Directorate and the Conference Board of 
10.53 In our 1993 Report we suggested Canada in October 1994 indicated that 
the development of information sessions new board members often join boards 

for Crown corporation board members on _ without a good understanding of what the 


Training for directors 
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shareholder expects of them, or of the 
organization as a whole. Many Crown 
corporations provide new board members 
with briefing sessions to help them 
understand their business operations. In 
light of the many new appointments to 
boards, we urge boards of directors to 
improve orientation and education for 
recently arrived colleagues. Workshop 
sessions could draw on a variety of 
qualified resources such as experienced 
Crown corporation directors, government 
representatives and governance advisors. 


Improving board/government 
communication 


10.54 After corporate plans are 
submitted by the board to the minister, 
they are provided to Treasury Board for 
government approval. When government 
(Treasury Board Secretariat or ministers’ 
offices) requires clarification or requests a 
different course of action, corporate 
management is generally the contact point 
for the corporation. Perhaps greater board 
involvement in this process, especially for 
issues related to planning and reporting, 
would make the board more aware of its 
responsibilities in these areas. 
Furthermore, the board would more likely 
feel able to carry out the strong role 
assigned to it in legislation. 


Assessing management performance 


10.55 While the chief executive officer 
is neither appointed nor removed by the 
action of the board, the board should 
provide to government periodic 
assessments of the performance of the 
CEO if it is to maintain the role of 
oversight of management. If the board 
feels it does not receive the information it 
needs to carry out its duties, including, for 
example, information on performance, it 
should consider this as a factor in the 
assessment. The board has the 
responsibility to do what is required to 
enable it to perform its overall 
responsibilities as set out in the FAA. 
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Establishing mechanisms for rewards 
and sanctions 


10.56 We noted in 1993 a number of 
factors inhibiting performance reporting, 
including the fact that there were few 
incentives to comply, and few sanctions 
for not complying, with basic 
accountability reporting requirements. The 
situation has not changed much. However, 
we have noticed an increased interest by 
corporations in improving their reporting, 
with, among other factors, the 
introduction last year of the Auditor 
General Award for Excellence in Annual 
Reporting. We will be continuing this 
award for at least four more years but 
encourage government to set out rewards 
and sanctions relating to the measurement 
and reporting of Crown corporation 
performance. It is in the interests of the 
corporation, government and Parliament 
to have the information necessary to 
determine if Crown corporations are 
fulfilling their public policy roles set out 
for them. 


10.57 While the preceding paragraphs 
have focussed on the issues arising out of 
special examinations, the following 
paragraphs deal with a number of separate 
matters affecting Crown corporations, and 
represent an update of the Office’s views 
and positions. 


Crown Corporation Debt 


10.58 Over the past five years, Crown 
corporations have increased borrowing 
from private sector lenders to fund asset 
growth. Although the government may not 
explicitly guarantee all the indebtedness 
of its Crown corporations, indirectly the 
Government of Canada, as the sole 
shareholder, is seen to be ultimately 
responsible for this debt. 


10.59 Lenders provide a form of 
discipline to borrowers through interest 
rate structures: the more risk, the higher 
the interest rate. Governments are also 
subject to this discipline but, once 
established for government, the preferred 
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Exhibit 10.7 


Ratio of Debt to Equity 


The debt—to—equity ratio 
increase is an indication of 
debt leverage and increased 
risk, 


rates are generally available to Crown 
corporations. 


10.60 The growth in debt of Crown 
corporations has resulted in considerable 
pressure on the debt-servicing ability of 
the Crown corporation portfolio (see 
Exhibit 10.7), and earnings have not kept 
pace with the growth in debt. 


10.61 As corporation debt increases, 
corporate treasury functions become more 
critical in ensuring the proper 
management of that debt. The debt market 
is becoming increasingly more complex, 
with derivatives, for example, being used 
by more treasury groups. In light of the 
many recent public and private sector 
instances where derivative trading has 
caused failures of organizations, boards 
and government need to consider how to 
distinguish speculative derivative trading 
from good risk management practices and 
ensure that practices minimize risks. 


Income Tax for Crown 
Corporations 


10.62 Some Crown corporations are 
subject to income tax while others are not. 
In our 1986 Report chapter on income tax 
expenditures, we said that some Crown 
corporations that were subject to income 
tax were able to bypass the normal 
parliamentary budgetary processes and 
obtain additional funds through the tax 
system. In addition, tax information was 


Debt + Equity 


not available from Revenue Canada for 
Parliament to scrutinize the activities of 
Crown corporations, because of the 
confidentiality provisions of the Income 
Tax Act. 


10.63 We raised these concerns then 
because they represented anomalies in a 
system meant to place Crown corporations 
on more equal footing with private sector 
corporations. We continue to question the 
rationale for applying income tax to 
Crown corporations. For example, at 
present, corporations dependent upon 
parliamentary appropriations may be 
subject to income tax on those 
appropriations although they are unlikely 
ever to have to pay tax. Nevertheless, they 
must file returns. 


10.64 Perhaps it is time for the 
government to assess the applicability of 
income taxes compared with alternative 
ways of sharing in the profits of Crown 
corporations. Administrative costs to the 
corporations and Revenue Canada related 
to filing and assessing complex corporate 
income tax returns, for example, could be 
eliminated if the government opted simply 
to withdraw cash in the form of dividends. 


Exempt Status of Crown 
Corporations — Follow-up | 


10.65 In 1991 we noted that it would be 
beneficial if many of the provisions of 
Part X of the Financial Administration 
Act, particularly those relating to 
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management responsibility, accountability 
and audit, were applied to those 
responsible for managing and monitoring 
corporations that are exempt from the Act. 
We recommended that the status of all 
exempt Crown corporations be clarified 
and, to the extent possible in view of their 
specific needs, brought into line with 
other Crown corporations. 


10.66 Recently a number of private 
members’ Bills have attempted to address 
this issue, as it continues to be 
questionable to exempt corporations from 
basic government accountability 
requirements, especially when support is 
provided by way of parliamentary 
appropriations. In the past five years 
alone, over $2.9 billion has been provided 
to these corporations (excluding the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, for 
which most of the accountability 
provisions applicable to other Crown 
corporations are included directly in the 
Broadcasting Act). 


10.67 While we are not aware of any 
problems in these corporations that might 
have been avoided had they been subject 
to Part X of the FAA, the corporations 
carry out important commercial functions 
and public policy objectives but are not 
subject to the corporate plan approval 
process, to reporting on performance or to 
special examinations; nor is our Office 
eligible to be appointed as auditor or joint 
auditor where not already appointed, as 
would be the case if they were classed as 
Schedule III-I corporations. 


Accounting for 
Appropriations — Follow-up 


10.68 Ineach of our 1989 and 1991 
reports, we expressed a concern that there 
were inconsistencies in the way a number 
of Crown corporations were accounting 
for parliamentary appropriations. We were 
concerned that a basic accounting 
principle, that “like things should be 
accounted for in a like manner,” was not 
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being followed. As a result, annual 
financial statements were not as useful as 
they should have been for assessing 
stewardship and financial operating 
performance, and comparisons among 
Crown corporations were made less valid. 


10.69 Although a number of 
improvements have been made during the 
last few years, several Crown corporations 
continue to report operating 
appropriations as revenue in the statement 
of operations, instead of as a segregated 
non-revenue item. This is inconsistent 
with the majority of corporations and, in 
our view, inappropriate. 


10.70 Revenue is generally defined as 
the amount earned in a period as a result 
of the sale of products or services to third 
parties. Amounts received from the 
shareholder to fund operations are not 
consistent with this widely accepted 
definition and, therefore, in our view 
should not be considered revenue. The 
treatment of appropriations as revenues 
distorts the net operating results for the 
period, since they reflect not only results 
of operations but also funding provided by 
the shareholder. Consequently, the 
operating performance of the corporation 
is more difficult to assess, particularly 
when compared with other corporations. 


Exempt Crown 
corporations should 
be brought into line 
with other Crown 
corporations, where 


10.71 We encourage those corporations possible. 
to address this reporting issue, to improve 
the usefulness of the information 


communicated in financial statements. 


Conclusion 


10.72 Our special examinations of 
Crown corporations indicate that in many 
cases their mandates and objectives are 
not clearly understood and reported. 
Without a clearer focus, linking corporate 
activities to objectives becomes difficult. 
Under these conditions, the government 
runs a risk of failing to provide services or 
products that these corporations were 
initially intended to provide. Also, 
reporting on the extent to which objectives 
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are achieved becomes more difficult to do. 
Even when clear and meaningful 
objectives are provided, performance 
reported in relation to them is often 
inadequate. Particularly now, when many 
Crown corporations must react to reduced 
financial support, they must ensure that 
they continue to provide required services 
at a reasonable cost, and Parliament and 
government must be able to tell whether 
they are doing so. 


10.73 Crown corporations continue to 
serve an important public role that 
routinely affects most, if not all, 
Canadians. We believe that Canadians are 
generally well served by the framework 
governing the activities of such 
corporations. As we have reported 
previously, in our view the control and 
accountability framework set out in Part X 


Audit Team 
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of the Financial Administration Act is a 
sound legislative framework and one that 
has been working well over the 11 years it 
has been in force. A much improved 
situation exists today compared to that 
which prevailed prior to its introduction in 
1984. 


10.74 However, it would be wrong to 
be complacent: continuing attention needs 
to be focussed on achieving greater clarity 
of corporate objectives and much 
improved reporting against those 
objectives. Notwithstanding the 
complexities with which Crown 
corporations must contend, we believe 
that this can, and should, be achieved 
through improved corporate 
governance involving all parties: 
Parliament, government, boards and 
management. 


For further information, please contact Grant Wilson, the responsible auditor. 
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Appendix: Special 
Examinations 


What are special examinations? 


10.75 The mandate for special 
examinations is set out in Part X of the 
Financial Administration Act. All parent 
Crown corporations named in Schedule III 
of the Act, and their wholly owned 
subsidiaries, are subject to a special 
examination. The first five-year cycle of 
special examinations commenced on 

1 September 1984, and the results were 
reported in Chapter 6 of our 1990 Report. 
Subsequent special examinations must be 
conducted within five years of the date of 
completion of the preceding examination. 


10.76 The special examination, a type 
of value-for-money audit, serves to 
provide an independent opinion to the 
board of directors on whether the 
corporation’s financial and management 
control and information systems and 
management practices were maintained in 
a manner that provided reasonable 
assurance that: 


e the assets of the corporation were 
safeguarded and controlled; 


e the financial, human and physical 
resources of the corporation were 


First Cycle 
Dissolved/Divested Corporations 
Change of Examiner as per FAA 


New Crown Corporations and 
Special Examinations 


Second Cycle 
Subject to Examination 
Not Yet Completed 


Completed and Reported 


*Results discussed in the chapter 


a Private Sector 
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managed economically and efficiently; 
and 


e the operations of the corporation 
were carried out effectively. 


10.77 Number of Crown corporations 
subject to special examinations. 
Forty-three Crown corporations were 
subject to a special examination during 
the second cycle (see Exhibit 10.8): these 
were 42 of the 48 parent Crown 
corporations listed in Schedule III of the 
Financial Administration Act (FAA) and 
their wholly owned subsidiaries, and one 
wholly owned subsidiary obliged to report 
as a parent Crown corporation. Of the 
remaining six parent Crown corporations, 
one was dissolved in 1995 and five are 
exempt from Part X of the FAA and are 
not required to undergo special 
examinations. This Office carried out 34 
of the examinations as either sole or joint 
examiner (31 of these were completed at 
the time of going to press), and nine were 
conducted solely by private sector 
practitioners. 


10.78 Only 17 of the 31 completed 
special examinations were conducted 
solely by this Office in both cycles. The 
others are either corporations where the 
first cycle was carried out by private 
sector practitioners or corporations that 
only in the second cycle were subject to 
an examination for the first time. In one 
case the Office was the sole examiner in 


Joint Offices Exhibit 10.8 


Crown Corporations Subject 
to Special Examinations 


43 
(3) 
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Exhibit 10.9 


Form of Opinion of Special 
Examination Reports 


the first cycle and became a joint 
examiner in the second cycle. It may not 
be appropriate to make direct comparisons 
between the two cycles without 
recognizing these differences. 


10.79 The results discussed in the 
chapter are based only on the 
examinations carried out by this Office. 
For a number of years, however, we have 
shared information with private sector 
practitioners. This has led to increased 
consistency among examiners in the 
general approaches followed and in the 
form of reporting used. 


Significant 
Deficiencies 


What is their nature? 


10.80 Exhibit 10.9 sets out the types of 
opinion reported in both cycles of special 
examinations. In the second cycle, six 
cases had a ’clean” opinion: that is, no 
significant deficiencies were reported. 
One had no opinion, as the corporation 
essentially was not operating. The special 
examination reports on 24 corporations 
included one or more deficiencies that we, 
the examiner, considered significant. 


To whom are examinations reported? 


10.81 When the special examination 
report contains information that, in the 


No Opinion 
(10%) 


Clean Opinion 
(21%) 


(69%) 
Ist Cycle 
No Opinion 
(3%) 
Clean Opinion 
(19%) 
Significant 
Deficiencies 
(78%) 
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examiner’s opinion, should be brought to 
the attention of the appropriate minister or 
Parliament, the examiner may do so only 
if the Crown corporation is named in Part 
I of Schedule III of the Financial 
Administration Act. In the second cycle of 
special examinations there was a 
considerable increase in the percentage of 
special examination reports provided to 
the minister (see Exhibit 10.10). 


10.82 The reasons for the increase are 
varied. Because corporations subject to 
examination in the second cycle were 
larger and more complex, their issues 
were more likely to warrant ministers’ 
consideration. In addition, some reports 
were provided to ministers because they 
discussed matters that were beyond the 
corporation’s ability to address (for 
example, mandate interpretation), while 
others contained significant deficiencies 


To Parliament 
(11%) 
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that had not been addressed adequately 
since the completion of the first cycle. 


What significant deficiencies were 
reported? 


10.83. Examining all systems and 
practices in detail is impractical and 
costly. Therefore, based on a thorough 
understanding of the corporation and its 
operating environment, the examination 
concentrates on areas of the corporation 
where any deficiencies that might exist 
could be significant. The areas that the 
Office most frequently selected for 
in-depth review in the second cycle are 
shown in Exhibit 10.11. This exhibit also 
shows the number of corporations where 
significant deficiencies were found in 
these areas. 


10.84 “Corporate and strategic 
planning” includes management 
interpreting the corporate mission or 


Exhibit 10.10 


Where Significant Deficiencies 


Were Reported 
To Minister 
(17%) 
To Board of 
Directors only 
(72%) 
Ist Cycle 
To Board of 
To Minister Directors only 
(55%) (45%) 
2nd Cycle 
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Exhibit 10.11 


Areas Most Frequently 
Selected for In-depth 
Examination and Significant 
Deficiencies in Those Areas 


[ Significant Deficiencies 


[| Examined 


mandate and prioritizing corporate 
activities. In addition to the deficiencies in 
planning and performance measurement 
and reporting discussed in the chapter, 
other deficiencies were found in the areas 
of operations, human resource 
management and asset management. 
Operations include all operational 
processes that relate to a corporation’s 
core activities, such as operational 
planning, production, and product or 
service delivery. Human resource 
management relates to activities such as 
recruiting, training, succession planning, 
and collective bargaining practices. Asset 
management includes facilities 
management, maintenance and security of 
intellectual and physical property. 


10.85 Significant deficiencies in these 
areas include operational plans and 
current activities that are not linked to the 
strategic plan; collective agreements that 
are not in line with operational realities; 
and inadequate systems and practices for 
safeguarding and protecting real property 


Areas 


Corporate and 
Strategic Planning 


Operations 


Performance Measurement and 
Reporting 


Marketing and Pricing 


Human Resource Management 
Asset Management 


Management Information Systems 
Financial Management 
Environmental Management 


Other 


assets. Other areas where only a few 
corporations had significant deficiencies 
include marketing and pricing, 
management information systems, 
financial management, and environmental 
management. 


10.86 Exhibit 10.12 classifies 
significant deficiencies under the areas of 
effectiveness of operations, economic and 
efficient management of resources and 
protection of assets. These are the 
statutory objectives that corporations are 
required to achieve and against which the 
special examination measures. The 
heading “assets not safeguarded and 
controlled” includes significant 
deficiencies such as inadequate 
maintenance of physical assets and poor 
management and protection of intellectual 
property. Under the heading “resources 
not managed economically and 
efficiently” are significant deficiencies 
such as poor identification of raw material 
availability; unresolved environmental 
risks and exposures; and lack of systems 


Number of Corporations 
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to measure, monitor and provide feedback 
on operating performance (for example, 
productivity and use of resources) and 
profitability. 


10.87 The heading “operations not 
carried out effectively” includes matters 
such as unclear objectives and strategies; 
inadequate measurement and reporting of 
the extent to which objectives/goals were 
attained; and inadequate information on 
costs and results to allow for effective 
implementation of key strategies. 


10.88 Resolution of deficiencies in the 
area of effectiveness of operations often 
requires the involvement of a number of 
parties, some of whom are outside the 
corporation. We have reported these 
deficiencies in the chapter. However, we 
believe that some significant deficiencies 
related to effectiveness of operations, as 
well as matters affecting safeguarding and 
controlling of assets and management of 
resources, can be resolved effectively by 
the corporation itself. 


What was the extent of reliance on 
internal audit? 


10.89 = Incarrying out a special 
examination, the examiner is required to 
rely, to the extent considered practicable, 
on internal audit carried out in the 
corporation. This means using internal 
audit work to replace work the examiner 
would otherwise have to perform to 
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provide the evidence required to support 
the opinion expressed. Exhibit 10.13 
shows the extent of reliance and 
non-reliance on internal audit, as well as 
exemptions. Although the overall 
percentage of special examinations 
involving reliance increased in the second 
cycle, the extent of reliance overall 
decreased. 


10.90 We were not able to capitalize as 
much as we had hoped on the work 
performed by internal auditors. We noted 
in our 1990 Report that we anticipated 
working closely with corporations’ 
internal auditors and placing extensive 
reliance on their work for second cycle 
special examinations. However, since the 
first cycle, internal audit functions in 
many corporations have decreased in size 
due to corporate restructuring and 
downsizing, which limited the extent to 
which we could use their work. Also, the 
shortened time frame for special 
examinations as well as our increased 
orientation on results limited the 
opportunities to increase reliance. 


10.91 In five cases we placed no 
reliance on internal audits, either because 
the scopes of the audits were not 
consistent with those of the special 
examinations or because no internal audit 
work carried out by the corporations was 
comparable to special examination work. 
One corporation was inactive and winding 
down; six others had received exemptions 


eo es Exhibit 10.12 
safeguarded and 
controlled Types of Significant 
Resources not Coe Deficiencies 
managed 
economically 
and efficiently 
(42%) 
Operations 
not carried out 
effectively 
(45%) 
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Exhibit 10.13 


Reliance on Internal Audit 


Exhibit 10.14 


Duration of Special 
Examinations 


Ist Cycle 
i 2nd Cycle 


from the requirement to carry out internal 
audits. Exemptions are given by Governor 
in Council when it is believed, primarily 
because of the corporation’s size or the 
nature of its activities, that the costs of 
such audits would outweigh the benefits. 


What was their duration, timeliness, 
and scheduling? 


10.92 The average duration of a first 
cycle special examination was 19 months. 
Five examinations where projects were 
carried out sequentially took more than 
two-and-a-half years to complete. In the 
second cycle, a number of Crown 


Number of 


Special 


Examinations 


Extensive reliance on internal 
audit 


Limited reliance on internal 
audit 


No reliance 


Exempt or inactive corporations 


Months 
30- 


25- 


20- 


Large 
Corporations 


corporations were undergoing their first 
special examination, or the first conducted 
by this Office. Second cycle examinations 
have averaged 14 months, and all but one 
have taken less than two years to complete 
(see Exhibit 10.14). This improvement is a 
direct result of scheduling projects in an 
examination concurrently rather than in 
sequence, as was often done during the 
first cycle. The shorter duration has 
reduced the costs to corporations for their 
participation in the audit and has also 
made possible better resourcing by our 
Office. 


Percentage 
of Total 


Small Average 
Corporations 
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10.93 As in the first cycle, timeliness have been completed. However, we hope 
and scheduling are still a problem. More that with Crown corporation support and 
than one third of the final examination flexibility, and with a further reduction in 
reports were submitted to boards just after the average duration of special 

the deadline required by the Financial examinations, we can optimize the 
Administration Act. This was due mainly scheduling of third cycle examinations to 
because special examinations are often meet the statutory deadline and also 
scheduled near the end of the five-year continue to reduce costs. We therefore 


examination cycle and board meetings are _ intend to contact certain corporations in 
not always scheduled for the same time as _ the near future to discuss the scheduling of 
the reports are finalized. their third cycle special examinations. 


10.94 Although the second cycle will 
have spanned more than seven years What did they cost? 
(September 1989 to December 1996), 

91 percent of active corporations were 
examined during the two-year period 
ending November 1994. The timing of 
both cycles is illustrated in Exhibit 10.15. 
This has been an administrative problem 
for our Office, as we have had to 
supplement our staff with outside 
consultants to meet the peak demand. 


10.96 Costs of individual special 
examinations carried out by this Office are 
included in our annual Report in the year 
they are completed, and costs of those 
carried out by private sector practitioners 
are provided to the President of the 
Treasury Board. As was the case in the 
first cycle, special examination costs 
varied considerably: from less than 

10.95 So far, corporations have initiated $100,000 for small corporations to over 


the scheduling of special examinations $1 million for large and complex 

and, understandably, they have tended to corporations. While the average cost of 
wait until previous significant deficiencies the 17 repeat examinations completed has 
have been corrected or until remained constant at $ 429,000, the 


reorganizations or other internal initiatives overall average cost for second cycle 


Number of MP a PENG e Sala oe 
Examinations Exhibit 10.15 


25- Timing of Special Examinations 


20- 


- LI 


1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 
Ist Cycle 2nd Cycle 
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examinations increased from $435,000 to 
$585,000 due to the following factors: 


e nine small to medium corporations 
(with average first cycle costs of 
$231,000) were privatized or dissolved 
and therefore were not subject to a second 
cycle examination; and 


e fourteen second cycle examinations 
of medium to large corporations (with 
average second cycle costs of $805,000) 
were carried out for the first time by this 
Office. 


What is their value? 


10.97 In the second cycle we sought to 
build on the experience gained during the 
first cycle to increase the efficiency of 
special examinations and their “value 
added” to corporations. One major 
improvement was the change in the focus 
of the examination to whether there was 
reasonable assurance that desired results 
were being achieved (ultimately, whether 
assets were safeguarded, resources were 
managed economically and efficiently and 
operations were carried out effectively) 
more than whether ideal processes were in 
place for individual systems and practices. 


10.98 This meant changing from a 
process-based or systems-based approach 
to more of a results-based approach in our 
audit, which is more in line with 
managers’ and directors’ interests. It also 
meant asking the questions What’s the 
impact? and So what? whenever a 
potentially significant deficiency was 
noted. The impact had to be important for 
the deficiency to be considered significant 
and included in the special examination 
report. 


10.99 Crown corporation chairs and 
CEOs were surveyed in February 1995 to 
seek their views on special examinations 
(other results from the survey are provided 
in Exhibit 10.16). Responses were 
provided by 24 of 32 corporations, with 
the majority supporting the need for 
special examinations. Indeed, 83 percent 


of responding corporations felt that the 
assurance given by the auditor’s opinion 
in the special examination report was of 
benefit to the board of directors; 

71 percent felt that, overall (taking into 
account the benefits and costs to the 
corporation and the costs to this Office), 
the special examination had been 
worthwhile. Twelve percent were neutral 
and the remaining 17 percent felt that the 
examinations were not worthwhile. 


10.100 Some respondents said that the 
examinations had been worthwhile 
because they provided an independent 
review of the corporations’ operations, 
and at times instigated a rethinking of the 
way they do business. Many chairpersons 
saw the process as important in helping 
the board of directors hold management to 
account. The neutral and negative 
responses cited concerns about the length 
of time to complete a special examination, 
the time and costs to the corporation and 
the costs to this Office and thus to 
taxpayers. 


What are the implications for the third 
cycle? 


10.101 Based on almost two completed 
cycles, we also believe that special 
examinations are helping to make a 
difference in the overall control and 
accountability of Crown corporations. 
Furthermore, we expect the third cycle of 
special examinations to provide even 
greater value to the corporations. 


10.102 The third cycle of special 
examinations will begin in early 1997. We 
have learned a great deal from our 
experiences in the first two cycles and 
from our survey of Crown corporations. 
We anticipate achieving greater 
efficiencies in third cycle special 
examinations and providing greater value 
to Crown corporations by concentrating 
our efforts on the following areas: 


e emphasizing performance 
measurement and reporting; 
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1. a) The assurance given by the auditor’s 
opinion in the examination Report is of 
benefit to the board. 


b) Overall, the special examination was 
worthwhile (taking into account the value 
added to the corporation including the 
assurance given by the examiner’s 
opinion, the management letter(s), the 
time invested by employees in the 
process and the cost to the Office). 


2. a) Reported significant deficiencies were 
considered significant by the corporation. 


b) It was appropriate for the examiner to 
provide the minister with a copy of the 
examination report. 


c) The board was of the view that 
additional significant deficiencies existed. 


d) The special examination report disclosed 
information not already known to the 
board (i.e. significant deficiencies). 


3. | The duration of the special examination from 
start to finish was reasonable.. 


4. a) The cost to the corporation (time spent by 
staff members) for the examination was 
reasonable. 


b) The cost to the corporation of the recent 
special examination was less than the first 
one. 


c) The examination audit team was 
competent and knowledgeable. 


5. The frequency of special examinations is 
adequate (once every 5 years). 


e improving the analysis of risk that 
helps to identify the areas to be examined 
in depth; 


e improving the scheduling of special 
examinations to avoid peak periods and 
their related costs; 


e reducing the average duration of 
special examinations, thereby reducing 
time and cost requirements of Crown 
corporations; and 
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Agree Neutral Disagree Exhibit 10.16 
(percent) (percent) (percent) 
Special Examinations 
83 4 13 Questionnaire 
Responses from 24 of 32 Crown 
Corporations Surveyed 
71 12 17 
pinlan. Monten hs Larne LWeitrne tease 
61 22 17 
81 6 13 
5 5 90 
19 19 62 
SS i ee — 
50 4 46 
Tay si Sek $I BN Je IS SS 
46 21 33 
59 23 18 
87 13 
bt ts fener 4) ee a 
58 13 29 


e reducing the cost of special 
examinations while considering ways to 
increase their value to Crown 
corporations. 


10.103 The Office will continue to build 
on the lessons learned in the first and 
second cycles of special examinations and 
to improve the way examinations are 
carried out, to provide even greater value 
to corporations, government and 
Parliament in the third cycle special 
examinations. 
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Environmental Management 
Systems 


A Principle-based Approach 


Assistant Auditor General: Robert R. Lalonde 
Responsible Auditor: Wayne Cluskey 


Main Points 


11.1 The purpose of this report is to identify the elements of a good environmental management system; to 
identify key practices of good environmental management; and to describe the roles and responsibilities of the 
Treasury Board Secretariat and Environment Canada, and results of activities undertaken by them, in identifying 
and communicating good practices for successfully implementing environmental management systems. 


11.2 The International Organization for Standardization (ISO) defines an environmental management system 
(EMS) as “that part of the overall management system which includes organizational structure, planning activities, 
responsibilities, practices, procedures, processes, and resources for developing, implementing, achieving, 
reviewing and maintaining the environmental policy.” A properly designed EMS will provide the framework for 
practices designed to help an organization manage its environmental agenda and document and communicate its 
environmental performance. Organizations implementing environmental management systems (EMS) can learn 
from the practices and experiences of other organizations that have already begun implementing an EMS. This 
report highlights some of those practices. 


11.3 This Office can also learn from the practices of other organizations. We intend to use the knowledge we 
have acquired about environmental management systems in our future work on environment and sustainable 
development issues. 


11.4 —- Federal departments and agencies are responsible for managing their own environmental risks and 
responsibilities. To assist and guide federal departments and agencies, the Treasury Board Secretariat issues 
guidance documents that include policies, directives and guidelines. Departments and agencies then apply that 
guidance. Environment Canada is responsible for administering legislation related to the environment as well as 
providing technical assistance to departments and agencies in environmental matters. 


11.5 An organization may decide to pattern its environmental management practices on one of many existing 
environmental management models. Sound environmental management principles are not different from good 
management principles. The exact content of a particular management model is not as important as the principles 
it embodies. One principle-based environmental management systems model that is gaining international 
acceptance is ISO 14004, currently being drafted by the International Organization for Standardization. 


11.6 The private sector organizations we interviewed were selected on the basis that they had or were likely to 
have good environmental practices. They were generally further advanced than the federal departments and 
agencies in implementing comprehensive environmental management systems. Nevertheless, very few of the 
organizations we interviewed in either the private or the public sector have developed fully all of the elements of 
an environmental management system. The federal government has taken steps, through initiatives such as the 
Environmental Accountability Partnership, to improve its environmental management practices. 


11.7 An EMS model provides only the starting point from which to build an effective environmental 
management system. Continual improvement of the organization’s environmental performance is ultimately what 
is most important. 
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Introduction and 
Background 


Why Environmental Management 
Systems Are Important 


11.8 The International Organization 
for Standardization (ISO) defines an 
environmental management system (EMS) 
as follows: 


Environmental Management 
System (EMS) — that part of the 
overall management system 
which includes organizational 
structure, planning activities, 
responsibilities, practices, 
procedures, processes, and 
resources for developing, 
implementing, achieving, 
reviewing and maintaining the 
environmental policy. 


11.9 A properly designed EMS will 
provide the framework for practices 
designed to help a department or agency 
manage its environmental agenda and 
document and communicate its 
environmental performance. An EMS will 
help organizations ensure that major 
environmental risks and liabilities are 
properly identified, minimized and 
managed. At a minimum, an EMS helps 
departments and agencies ensure that 
operations are conducted in compliance 
with environmental laws. 


11.10  On25 April 1995, the Minister 
of the Environment tabled in the House of 
Commons proposed amendments to the 
Auditor General Act concerning the 
establishment of the Commissioner of the 
Environment and Sustainable 
Development. These amendments include 
the requirement for ministers of 
departments to table in Parliament, no 
later than two years after the amendments 
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to the Auditor General Act come into 
force, sustainable development strategies 
and action plans to implement them. The 
Government has directed departments to 
report in Part III of their Estimates on 
their progress in meeting the objectives 
and implementing the plans set out in the 
strategies. 


11.11 The federal government’s A 
Guide to Green Government, issued in 
June 1995, provides guidance to 
departments in preparing their sustainable 
development strategies, including the 
operational component. The Guide refers 
to the Greening of Government initiative, 
which includes a recommendation to 
implement environmental management 
systems (EMS). 


11.12 In much the same way that 
financial auditors rely, at least to some 
extent, on financial management systems 
as part of their audit work leading to an 
opinion on financial statements, this 
Office would like to place some reliance 
on environmental management systems 
when carrying out its work on sustainable 
development strategies as well as on ; 
My ae An Environmental 
certain other environmental issues. 
Management System 
helps ensure that 
operations are 
conducted in 
compliance with 


environmental laws. 


Objectives of Study 


11.13 This study had five objectives: 


e identify the key elements of a good 
environmental management system; 


e identify key practices of good 
environmental management, based on our 
review of the literature and interviews 
with private and public sector 
practitioners and managers; 


e describe the roles and responsibilities 
of the Treasury Board Secretariat and 
Environment Canada, and results of 
activities undertaken by them, in 
identifying and communicating good 
practices for successfully implementing 
environmental management systems; 
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Our study was 
intended to identify 
key elements and 
practices of an 
Environmental 


Management System. 


e identify and review the usefulness of 
existing tools/methodologies for assessing 
EMS; and 


e develop or adapt a questionnaire 
based on the above for the assessment of 
environmental management systems and 
test it on a sample of federal departments 
to determine its usefulness and to 
fine-tune its design. 


Study Scope and Methodology 


11.14 In September 1994, we began our 
study by reviewing the proposed EMS 
standards of organizations such as the 
Canadian Standards Association (CSA), 
the International Organization for 
Standardization (ISO) and the British 
Standards Institute (BSI). As part of our 
review, we included related publications 
by academics, professional associations 
and management consulting firms. We 
also reviewed several other environmental 
management approaches currently 
practised by private and public sector 
organizations (see Appendix I). 


11.15 From the outset of our study, 
we decided not to restrict ourselves to 
any particular EMS model. It is the 
principles that are important, and 
similar principles are used in most of 
the EMS models we studied. However, 
to provide a framework for our interviews 
and analysis we selected ISO 14004, a 
guidance document for environmental 
management systems produced by the 
International Organization for 
Standardization. Although it has not yet 
been ratified formally, it is already gaining 
international acceptance. A companion 
document, ISO 14001, is a specification 
document that is prescriptive and contains 
only those elements of an EMS that can be 
audited objectively for certification 
purposes. 


11.16 Ourreview focussed on good 
environmental management practices and 
impediments to them in public and private 
sector organizations in Canada, Europe 
and the United States. We interviewed 
consultants, specialists and members of 
standard-setting bodies in the private and 
the public sectors to identify good EMS 
practices and to understand the role and 
importance of the various elements of the 
environmental management systems in 
their respective organizations. Our 
selection of organizations to interview was 
based on each organization’s 
environmental responsibilities, the nature 
of its business and its willingness to be 
interviewed. A list of the 36 organizations 
is included in Appendix II. 


11.17 Our study was intended to 
identify key elements and practices of 
good environmental management, not to 
come to a conclusion about the general 
state of environmental management. 
Accordingly, we selected for our private 
sector interviews organizations that have 
been recognized by peers, standard-setting 
bodies and professional societies as 
having or likely to have good 
environmental practices. Three provincial ~ 
Crown corporations that had been referred 
to us as good environmental practitioners 
were included as part of our private sector 
analysis because of their commercial 
operating environment. In each 
organization we interviewed 
environmental managers who gave us a 
perspective on the practical problems they 
faced in developing and applying an EMS. 


11.18 From the public sector, we 
interviewed Canadian and American 
government departments and agencies that 
have begun to embrace the EMS concept 
by implementing environmental 
management practices. We conducted 
in-depth interviews with Canadian federal 
government officials in seven departments 
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and agencies, including the Treasury 
Board Secretariat and Environment 
Canada. 


11.19 We also visited two provincial 
departments, and five U.S. federal 
departments and agencies. These 
organizations were interviewed for 
background information only and were not 
included in our detailed analysis. 


11.20 Wealso reviewed existing tools 
and methodologies for assessing EMS and 
developed, in co-operation with the 
Federal Committee on Environmental 
Management Systems (FCEMS), a 
questionnaire for the assessment of 
environmental management systems. The 
questionnaire is based primarily on the 
ISO 14004 guidance document but also 
reflects other recognized environmental 
management practices and the findings of 
our study. 


11.21 __ A first draft of this questionnaire 
was tested in one federal department and 
reviewed by four others. We revised the 
questionnaire based on their comments 
and turned it over to the Federal 
Committee on Environmental 
Management Systems (FCEMS). The 
Committee has undertaken to revise the 
questionnaire further and make it 
available to all federal departments. 


11.22 The questionnaire is a tool to 
help an organization move toward 
implementing an environmental 
management system. It provides advice to 
federal departments and organizations 
wishing to improve their environmental 
management practices, ultimately leading 
to improved environmental performance. 


11.23. We would like to express our 
appreciation to all those private and public 
sector organizations who so willingly 
provided their time, advice and 
information. Without their assistance, the 
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completion of this study would not have 
been possible. 


Federal Roles and 
Activities 


11.24 Roles and responsibilities in the 
area of environmental management 
systems are shared in the federal 
government. Individual departments or 
agencies are responsible for managing 
their own environmental risks and 
responsibilities. Under the 1992 Federal 
Environmental Stewardship initiative, 
federal departments and agencies have 
been responsible for developing 
environmental action plans to indicate 
how they will meet the commitments 
made in the Code of Environmental 
Stewardship (see Appendix III). 
Environment Canada’s Office of Federal 
Environmental Stewardship has indicated 
that these action plans could form the 
basis of more comprehensive action under 
an EMS framework. 


Individual departments 
are responsible for 
managing their own 
environmental risks 
and responsibilities. 


11.25 The Treasury Board Secretariat, 
within the general context of its 
responsibilities in the expenditure 
management system, is the organization 
responsible for providing general 
management guidance and directives. It 
has been active in several aspects of 
environmental management, promoting 
environmental auditing and environmental 
stewardship in the federal government. 


11.26 Environment Canada is 
responsible for administering legislation 
related to the environment. It is also the 
federal government’s technical expert on 
environmental matters. It has provided 
guidance to departments to help enhance 
their environmental performance through 
several initiatives. These initiatives have 
evolved through the years from the 
Environmental Stewardship initiative to 
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the recent government initiatives on the 
“sreening of government.” 


11.27. Environment Canada’s Office of 
Federal Environmental Stewardship 
promotes the “greening of government 
operations” by providing tools and 
information to assist departments in 
making their operations more 
environmentally responsible. The Office 
hosts workshops on topics ranging from 
environmental assessment and waste 
reduction to environmental recognition 
programs and “green” printing. The Office 
also supports environmental projects and 
training programs and promotes 
environmental stewardship “success 
stories”. 


11.28 The Treasury Board Secretariat, 
Environment Canada, Industry Canada, 
Public Works and Government Services 
Canada, the Canadian International 
Development Agency, and the Office of 
the Auditor General of Canada have all 
contributed to the development of 
environmental standards through their 
involvement with bodies such as the 
Canadian Environmental Council, the 
Canadian Standards Association (CSA) 
and the Canadian Institute of Chartered 
Accountants. Specifically, Environment 
Canada has been active with the technical 
committee for the CSA’s voluntary 
guidelines on environmental management 
systems; and it provided input to the 
Society of Management Accountants 
(SMAC) Accounting Guideline 
Implementing Corporate Environmental 
Strategies. 


11.29 The Treasury Board Secretariat 
and Environment Canada have created an 
Environmental Accountability Partnership 
(EAP). The EAP Steering Committee is 
co-chaired by senior officials from the 
Treasury Board Secretariat and 
Environment Canada and includes 
members from six other federal 


departments. The Steering Committee 
may create working groups to address 
environmental issues as required. At the 
present time, there are seven EAP working 
groups. Federal roles in environmental 
management for government operations 
are summarized in Exhibit 11.1. 


11.30 The Federal Committee on 
Environmental Management Systems 
(FCEMS) works to identify and overcome 
common barriers and share experiences 
and best practices in the implementation 
of environmental management systems. 
This committee also focusses on the 
important role of environmental 
management systems in effective risk 
management. The FCEMS and its member 
departments have worked closely with the 
Office of the Auditor General’s EMS 
study team; we appreciate their 
contribution to and support for this study. 


The Elements and 
Practices of Environmental 
Management Principles 


Principle-based Models 


11.31 Many organizations have been or 
are affected by dramatic cultural changes, 
including downsizing, reorganization and 
new management philosophies. In both 
the private and the public sectors, several 
organizations have embraced 
principle-based management philosophies 
such as principle-based leadership and 
total quality management. 


11.32. Principle-based management 
models are not limited to specific 
practices or activities. According to 
Stephen Covey, internationally recognized 
speaker and author on leadership, a 
practice that works in one circumstance 
will not necessarily work in another. 
While practices are specific, principles are 


ee 
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deep fundamental truths that have 11.34 Sound environmental 

universal application. management principles are not different 

from good management principles. 

Similar to a principle-based management 

approach, a principle-based environmental The exact content of a 
management approach is both team-driven particular 

and oriented toward the improvement of F 
environmental performance. An EMS Environmental 

should be a complementary system to an Management System 
organization’s general management model is not as 
framework, integrated and aligned with 


11.33 Environmental management 
principles provide the framework within 
which an organization can pattern its 
environmental management practices. 
Many existing environmental management 
models may be used. The exact content of 
a particular EMS model is not as 


popgmunt asthe principles embodies, the existing management structures important as the 
Principle-based management systems have 


wherever possible. inci : ‘ 
the inherent flexibility necessary to make P principles it embodies. 


elibiseseswociatedgeithieyolving The ISO 14004 Environmental 


ee ‘ficulti ath 
conditions However: the at iculties Mana g ement Princi ol es 
associated with implementing such 


systems in those circumstances should not 11.35 This section sets out the results of 
be underestimated. our analysis based on the methodology 


Exhibit 11.1 


Responsible for managing Responsible for providing Responsible for Federal Roles in Environmental 
their own environmental guidance and direction on administering environmental Management for Government 
risks and responsibilities. management practices, legislation as well as for Operations 
including environmental promoting the Code of 
management. Environmental Stewardship 
and for providing guidance 
to departments in 
environmental matters. 


Objectives: 


Act as a catalyst to improve efficiency in government operations through sound 
environmental practices. 


Demonstrate the government’s environmental leadership consistent with long-term 
objectives for sustainable development. 


Improve existing co-ordination and alliances between government departments and 
help build consensus on environmental accountability issues. 


Internal Audit 


iano Se ee re ee 
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The first step is 
obtaining commitment 
from top management. 


Commitment must 
extend to individuals 
at all organizational 
levels. 


Exhibit 11.2 


Senior Management Support 


outlined in paragraphs 11.14-11.19. The 
purpose of our analysis was to bring out 
the best practices from various sources 
as goals to strive for, not as benchmarks 
for assessing existing practices in the 
public sector. Given that the private 
sector organizations we interviewed were 
selected because they were considered 
leaders in EMS development, it cannot be 
assumed that our observations are 
representative of the private sector as a 
whole. 


11.36 The environmental management 
principles as defined by ISO 14004 are: 


e How to Start: Commitment and 
Policy 

e Planning 

e Implementation 

e Measurement and Evaluation 

e Review and Improvement 


How to Start: Commitment and 
Policy 


11.37 According to ISO, an 
organization first should focus on what 
needs to be done. It should ensure its 
commitment to an environmental 
management system and define its policy. 
The principle of commitment and policy 
provides a starting point for the 
development of an EMS and consists of 
the following elements: 


A champion who is committed to the cause 
is absolutely essential. Not only does 
management have to be supportive, but it 
has to create an environment where 
employees feel comfortable presenting their 
ideas when they are still crude and 
unpolished. Then management must 
strongly encourage the implementation of 
new ideas, full well realizing that the success 
rate is never 100 percent. 


Senior environmental specialist, a major 
international corporation 


e Top management commitment and 
leadership 

e Initial environmental review 

e Environmental policy 


Top management commitment and 
leadership 


11.38 ISO 14004 draft guidelines state: 


To ensure success, an early step in 
developing or improving an EMS is 
obtaining commitment from the top 
management of the organization to 
improve the environmental 
management of its activities, products 
or services. The ongoing commitment 
and leadership of the top management 
are crucial. 


11.39 It is critical that management put 
its commitment into operation by 
participating in environmental activities, 
defining its responsibilities and 
establishing the appropriate accountability 
mechanisms for the organization’s 
environmental performance. 


11.40 ‘In the current economic climate 
of restraint and very limited resources, 
senior management must genuinely 
believe in the value of an EMS and be ina 
position to demonstrate its benefits 
(financial and otherwise). Where 
commitment by top management was not 
visible in the organizations we 
interviewed and the EMS was promoted 
and initiated from the bottom up, the EMS 
did not succeed. 


11.41 Commitment must extend beyond 
the management level to individuals at all 
organizational levels (see Exhibit 11.2). 
The Canadian Standards Association 
States, “It is the commitment of the 
individuals in an organization that 
transforms the environmental management 
system from what otherwise might be 
simply paperwork into an effective 
process.” 


11.42. In our interviews, we found more 
evidence of senior management awareness 
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and support for an EMS in the private 
sector than in the Canadian federal 
government. The higher level of 
environmental awareness and support 
among senior managers in the private 
sector may be due to the greater risks 
associated with their operations and the 
threat of litigation. 


11.43 Furthermore, several private 
sector companies we interviewed 
recognize that sound environmental 
management can translate into increased 
profits for the corporation. Although 
Canadian federal government 
organizations may have somewhat 
different objectives, mandates, and 
vehicles for raising operating capital, they 
need to identify opportunities for savings 
through improved environmental 
performance. Leveraging environmental 
investments by demonstrating a positive 
return on investment appears to be a key 
to success. 


Initial environmental review 


11.44 Before considering what the 
details of the environmental policy might 
be or how it will be implemented, an 
organization should conduct an initial 
review to identify its current position with 
regard to the environment. That review 
should cover all aspects of the 
organization, identifying strengths, 
weaknesses, risks and opportunities. The 
results of the review will form the basis 
for developing policy and setting 
priorities. The identified risks are then 
elaborated in the next principle when the 
organization reviews in detail the scope of 
its environmental aspects and their 
associated impacts. 


Environmental policy 


11.45 Our study of practitioners in the 
private sector indicates that a 
comprehensive environmental policy is 
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one of the most important elements of the 
EMS model. The environmental policy 
sets the overall direction and is the 
common point of reference for developing 
the subsequent EMS elements. The policy 
serves to align management and staff with 
common principles of operation. 


11.46 Typically, commitment from 
senior management is clearly articulated 
in the environmental policy. Although 
many major organizations have developed 
an environmental policy, there is a great 
variety in what the policy includes. 


11.47 We noted some policies that 
included only vague statements about 
sound environmental behaviour. These did 
not provide sufficient direction for the 
organizations. At the other extreme, some 
policies were too detailed and would have 
to be amended too often to accommodate 
even minor changes in circumstances. The 
wording of policies should give clear 
direction to the organization without 
getting into specifics, which fall under 
planning. 


11.48 Organizations should consider 
including in their environmental policy a 
commitment to continual improvement of 
both the EMS and environmental 
performance, and provide for setting and 
publishing environmental objectives. A 
policy can state which of the 
organization’s activities are covered by 
the EMS, and indicate how the 
achievement of the environmental 
objectives will be reported. 


11.49 Some private sector organizations 
have established additional good 
practices, including stakeholder 
consultation and participation in the 
policy’s development; communication of 
the policy to all stakeholders; emphasizing 
benefits as well as costs; and periodic 
review of the policy’s relevance and 
appropriateness. 


An organization 
should conduct an 
initial review to identify 
its current position 
with regard to the 
environment. 


Organizations should 
consider including in 
their environmental 
policy a commitment 
to continual 
improvement of both 
the environmental 
management system 
and environmental 
performance. 
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Exhibit 11.3 


The Sustainable Development 
Policy of a Major International 
Corporation 


11.50 Two of the Canadian federal 
government departments we interviewed 
had environmental policies. These policies 
share the positive attributes of the good 
policies observed in our sample of private 
sector organizations. 


11.51 Environmental policies also 
cover a wide range of issues. Most address 
compliance issues, such as compliance 
with environmental and health and safety 
legislation and regulations. More 
advanced policies deal with questions of 
due diligence, product stewardship and 
life cycle management. The most 
advanced policies address questions of 
sustainable development. To ensure that 
the organization supports the 
implementation of a sustainable 
development or advanced environmental 
management policy, an appropriate 
corporate culture is essential. Exhibit 11.3 
illustrates a sustainable development 
policy. 


Planning 


11.52. An organization should formulate 
a plan to fulfill its environmental policy. 
According to ISO, the elements of 
planning an environmental management 
system are: 


e Identification of environmental 
aspects and evaluation of associated 
environmental impacts 


e Legal and other requirements 
e Internal performance criteria 
e Environmental objectives and targets 


e Environmental management program 


Identification of environmental aspects 
and evaluation of associated 
environmental impacts 


11.53. Once an environmental policy is 
in place (and is supported by senior 
management and incorporates the 
observations from an initial review), an 
organization can complete the 
identification of specific environmental 
aspects of its activities, products and 
services and evaluate their associated 
impacts. The majority of private sector 
organizations we interviewed have used 
this process to establish environmental 
objectives, targets and priorities consistent 
with their environmental policies. 


11.54 We observed that some federal 


government departments have developed 
risk assessment criteria to assign an order — 
of priority to their environmental 
activities. One department has adopted a 


report our progress on a regular basis. 


performance within this organization. 


President & CEO 


This organization is committed to sustainable development through the integration of 
economic and environmental decision making in its business activities. In addition to 
complying with legislation and exercising environmental due diligence, we will continuously 
improve the overall environmental performance of our operations and products while 
ensuring short— and long-term commercial success. We will set measurable targets and 


SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT: Development that meets the needs of the present 
without compromising the ability of future generations to meet their own needs. 


- United Nations World Commission on Environment and Development 


All employees and contractors are committed to and accountable for sustainable development 


ee 
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risk management strategy and is gathering 
information to conduct a site-by-site 
analysis, to be followed by action 
commensurate with the results of the 
analysis. However, none of the federal 
government departments we interviewed 
has carried out a comprehensive risk 
analysis that looks at all of its activities 
and identifies and assesses the associated 
potential environmental impacts. 


Legal and other requirements 


11.55 _ As part of its initial review, an 
organization should identify the relevant 
environmental legislative and regulatory 
requirements. Once the environmental 
aspects and significant environmental 
impacts have been identified and ranked 
in order of priority, it may be necessary to 
return to the initial review to elaborate 
and establish a formal database to track 
sources and ongoing changes to the 
legislative and regulatory frameworks. 
Compliance with regulations is by far the 
largest motivating factor for Canadian 
organizations, in both private and public 
sectors, to take action on environmental 
issues. 


11.56 As outlined in the recent 
“greening of government” initiative, the 
Canadian federal government is 
committed to meeting or exceeding 
federal environmental standards and 
regulations in its own operations. Under 
this initiative, compliance by federal 
departments with provincial regulations, 
although not a legal requirement, should 
be considered for the sake of 
federal-provincial harmony. 


Internal performance criteria 


11.57 Internal performance criteria are 
developed and adopted where there are no 
external standards that meet the needs of 
the organization. More than half of our 


private sector sample of good practitioners 
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had developed internal performance 
criteria in several areas, including waste 
management, product stewardship, 
compliance and due diligence. 


11.58 Internal performance criteria in 
the federal government departments we 
interviewed consisted primarily of 
procurement standards. The apparent lack 
of additional internal performance criteria 
may be related to a lack of rigorous risk 
analysis. However, the federal government 
is making progress toward developing 
government-wide standards and promoting 
good practices for the management of 
waste, energy and water. One illustration 
is noted in Exhibit 11.4. 


Environmental objectives and targets 


11.59 According to ISO, environmental 
objectives and targets are established to 
carry out an organization’s environmental 
policy. Objectives are defined as the broad 
overall goals for environmental 
performance and should normally be 
identified in the environmental policy, 
whereas targets should be specific, 
measurable and achievable within a 
specified period of time. 


11.60 We noted established objectives 
and targets in more than half of our 
private sector sample. Similarly, two of 
the six operating federal government 
departments interviewed have established 


Compliance with 
regulations is by far 
the largest motivating 
factor for Canadian 
organizations to take 
action on 
environmental issues. 


One government organization has carried 
out water and energy audits at several 
facilities. As a result of these audits, they 
have initiated remedial measures and 
conservation programs that have reduced 
overall resource consumption at these 
facilities. The organization is now using 
these improved resource consumption levels 
as internal standards against which they can 
quickly gauge the environmental 
performance of other facilities. 


Exhibit 11.4 


Internal Performance Criteria 
for Resource Consumption 


A Canadian federal government department 
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Design the objectives 
to capture business 
opportunities as well 
as to address 
liabilities. 


Exhibit 11.5 


Example: Summary of 
Progress against 1993 Plans 


objectives. However, we observed targets 
in only one of those two. One other 
department that did not have objectives 
did have targets. 


11.61 We acknowledge that it can be a 
challenge to obtain senior management 
agreement on which objectives are 
achievable in terms of resources, costs and 
the applicability of industry standards. 
One useful approach that can promote 
consensus building is to involve, in the 
establishment of objectives, the people 
who are responsible for achieving them. 
Other good practices we observed include 
communicating the objectives throughout 
the organization, identifying benefits as 
well as costs, designing the objectives to 
capture business opportunities as well as 
to address liabilities, establishing both 
short-term and long-term objectives, and 
establishing a process for review. 


11.62 Once the objectives are 
established, targets can be set to achieve 
them within a specified time frame (see 


1993 Commitment 


all complexes and departments 


management 


Update sustainable development plans for 
fie Develop training for employees and 


@ Reduce solid waste by 50 percent over 
1992 levels by 2000 


Exhibit 11.5). The development of targets 
is often constrained by the limitations of 
the available baseline data. Wherever 
possible, the achievement of targets 
should be linked to a reward system at all 
levels in the organization. 


Environmental management program 


11.63. An organization should establish 
an environmental management program to 
address all of its environmental objectives 
and targets. According to ISO, the 
program forms the framework for 
implementing the EMS and for measuring 
and improving its environmental 
performance. It also provides the bridge to 
the next principle, implementation. The 
program can be free-standing, but it will 
likely be more effective if it is integrated 
into the organization’s strategic plan. The 
environmental management program 
should be dynamic, and revised as 
appropriate to reflect any changes in 
organizational objectives and targets. 


Employee training completed; 
management training developed and 
two pilots run 


e Reduced by 24 percent 


e Complete eight audits in the downstream 


a 


e Completed nine 


Progress report on sustainable development. 
L A major international corporation 
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11.64 Inarecent survey by KPMG 
Environmental Services Inc. on Canadian 
environmental management, 63 percent of 
respondents indicated that they did not 
have an EMS in place because they dealt 
with issues “as required”. This approach 
may not cover issues adequately and it 
deals with events after the fact. A 
comprehensive environmental 
management program that identifies 
specific actions in their order of priority 
for the organization provides better 
assurance that all significant 
environmental aspects will be brought to 
the attention of the responsible senior 
managers and will be properly addressed. 


11.65 Despite its importance, only half 
of the private sector organizations we 
interviewed and only one federal 
government department had developed a 
comprehensive environmental 
management program. Most cited 
inadequate resources and lack of support 
from staff and managers as major 
constraints. Support for an environmental 
management program may require a 
change in corporate culture. We note, 
however, that the majority of federal 
government departments interviewed have 
developed short-term environmental 
action plans to address specific issues. 


11.66 Organizations with long-term 
environmental management programs in 
place explained to us that a 
well-thought-out program helps to foster 
commitment throughout the organization, 
particularly when it is integrated into the 
overall business plan and has been 
approved by senior management. 


Implementation 


11.67 According to ISO, for effective 
implementation an organization should 
develop the capabilities and support 
mechanisms necessary to achieve its 
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environmental policy, objectives and 
targets. 


11.68 Translating comprehensive 
environmental or sustainable development 
policies and objectives into operational 
terms is a major undertaking that affects 
the entire organization. According to the 
Institute for Sustainable Development, 


It [implementing environmental/ 
sustainable development policies] 
involves changing the corporate 
culture, management and 
employee attitudes, defining 
responsibilities and accountabil- 
ity and establishing organiz- 
ational structures, information 
systems and various operational 


A well-thought-out 
long-term 
environmental 


practices. 
management program 
11.69 = It is not realistic to assume that helps to foster 
an organization can be transformed commitment 
overnight. The majority of organizations 
F et art throughout the 


claim that these changes are fairly 
substantial and require a three-year to 
five-year implementation plan. 


organization. 


11.70 This is not to say that a new 
bureaucracy, with its associated costs, 
should be created. By adhering to a 
strategic and pragmatic environmental 
management program, an organization 
should be able to develop priorities and 
begin the implementation process in a 
logical and rational way. The EMS should 
fit into the existing management structure. 
ISO suggests that, in order to achieve its 
environmental objectives, an organization 
should focus and align its people, systems, 
strategy, resources and structure. 


11.71 ISO 14004 breaks down the 
principle of implementation into two 
components: ensure capability and 
support action. ISO identifies the 
following elements that are required to 
ensure capability: 
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Obtaining resources is 
a major challenge for 
federal government 
organizations. 


Exhibit 11.6 


Environmental Solutions Can 
Result in Direct Cash Savings 
for the Organization 


e Resources — human, physical and 
financial 


e EMS alignment and integration 
e Accountability and responsibility 


e Environmental awareness and 
motivation 


e Knowledge, skills and training 


Resources — human, physical and 
financial 


11.72 The importance of appropriate 
resources cannot be underestimated. In its 
EMS model, ISO identifies appropriate 
resources as an essential element for 
implementing the environmental policy. 
We observed, in both the private and the 
public sectors, that the allocation of 
adequate resources is important 
throughout the entire life cycle of the 
EMS. As we have noted, many of the 
private sector organizations track 
environmental benefits as well as costs. 
Demonstrating the value of the investment 
encourages the attraction of required 
resources (see Exhibit 11.6). 


11.73 Obtaining resources is a major 


challenge for federal government 
organizations. Overall, resources have 
been reduced significantly and 


The decision to go for total elimination of 
CFC-—113 solvent use within three years was 
nine years ahead of the deadline set by the 
Protocol (Montreal). We realized that in fact 
there was a solid business case for 
eliminating CFCs from our operations. Over 
the project’s three years, we spent $1 million 
on research and development. During the 
same period, we saved about $4 million. 
The savings came from decreased solvent 
purchases, the elimination of cleaners and 
their associated operating and maintenance 
costs, and reductions in solvent waste for 
disposal. 


Senior Vice-President, a major 
international corporation 


organizations may feel hard pressed to 
allocate resources to meet their own 
mandates. Furthermore, the benefits of 
improved environmental performance may 
not flow back to the department or agency 
that expended the resources. In such a 
case, only the most environmentally 
sensitive manager could be expected to 
voluntarily allocate significant resources 
to the environment. 


11.74 However, an organization must 
be prepared to allocate the resources 
needed to meet its environmental 
obligations and to prevent it from 
incurring environmental liabilities. There 
are also many low-cost environmental 
initiatives, such as reducing paper 
consumption and waste generation, that 
can yield significant financial and 
environmental benefits. 


EMS alignment and integration 


11.75 The elements of the 
environmental management system should 
be aligned and integrated with existing 
management systems. The EMS elements 
that normally need to be integrated 
include the environmental policy, 
management program, information 
management, training, accountability and 
responsibility, measuring and monitoring 
systems, and communication and 
reporting. In the private sector, most 
organizations we interviewed have 
established and aligned environmental 
groups in their organizations and have 
begun to integrate their environmental 
initiatives with their identified business 
directions. The more advanced 
corporations report their environmental 
performance information in a similar 
fashion to their financial and operating 
results. 


11.76 Allof the federal government 
departments we interviewed have begun to 
integrate “green” activities into their 
operations. They recognize that more 
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work needs to be done to integrate 
environmental management systems fully 
into their management process. 


Accountability and responsibility 


11.77 It is a good practice to assign to a 
senior person in an organization the 
overall responsibility for the EMS. In the 
private sector, approximately half of the 
corporations we interviewed have a 
vice-president who is accountable for 
reporting progress on environmental 
matters. Defined environmental 
responsibilities should cascade down from 
the senior management level to managers 
and line personnel. All employees should 
be accountable within the scope of their 
assigned environmental responsibilities. 
The identification of responsibilities is a 
first step toward assigning accountability 
(see Exhibit 11.7). 


11.78 In some organizations in both the 
private and the public sectors, the 
assignment of environmental 
responsibilities is unclear: in some cases 
there is duplication and in other cases 
there are gaps. Some federal government 
officials expressed concern over the lack 
of existing controls and mechanisms to 
ensure that management and employees 
are held accountable for environmental 
performance. 


Environmental awareness and 
motivation 


11.79 It is important that environmental 
values be developed for the organization. 
Senior management has an important role 
in making staff aware of environmental 
values and in motivating them. The 
private sector companies we interviewed 
use a variety of means to increase staff 
awareness of environmental values and to 
motivate them, including business reports, 
the environmental policy, newsletters, 
training programs, award programs, 
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procurement standards, “environmental 
days”, etc. Overall, motivation of staff 
appears to be reinforced by measurement 
and reward. One federal government 
department we interviewed uses a wide 
range of tools to communicate values and 
to motivate staff. 


11.80 We were told by several of our 
interviewees that motivating employees 
was a particular challenge in organizations 
that had recently been through a 
downsizing exercise or had a recent 
history of labour-management disputes. 
Federal government employees may have 
difficulty accepting the idea that resources 
should be assigned to environmental 
initiatives while other programs, services 
and jobs are being eliminated. 


Knowledge, skills and training 


11.81 The final element that contributes 
to building the implementation capability 
is environmental knowledge, skills and 
training. Once again, senior management 
involvement is very important. 
Environmental training programs cover a 
wide variety of subjects and are targeted 
at several different audiences. The nature 


The Department of National Defence has 
issued a short but comprehensive 
Commander’s Guide on Environmental 
Protection. The guide sets out the 
Department’s environmental policy and the 
roles and responsibilities of various 
individuals and environmental committees 
in the Department. The guide uses questions 
to guide commanders in the management of 
their environmental responsibilities in 
several areas, including environmental 
assessment, energy and water conservation, 
handling of hazardous materials, and 
employee awareness and recognition. The 
guide emphasizes the commander’s personal 
responsibility for complying with 
environmental legislation, for environmental 
due diligence and for meeting other 
environmental goals. 


It is a good practice to 
assign to a senior 
person in an 
organization the 
overall responsibility 
for the Environmental 
Management System. 


Senior management 
has an important role 
in making staff aware 
of environmental 
values and in 
motivating them. 


Exhibit 11.7 


Environmental Protection 
Guide 
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Most organizations 
have come to 
appreciate the 
importance of 
reporting 
environmental 
performance 
information. 


of each organization’s training program 
depends on the nature of its business and 
its specific requirements. Private sector 
firms with well-developed environmental 
training programs have vested senior 
management with the responsibility for 
environmental training. In addition, senior 
managers have received the training 
themselves. 


11.82 None of the federal government 
departments we interviewed had 
developed a comprehensive environmental 
training program that addressed the risks 
associated with its products, services or 
activities. However, four departments 
have provided environmental training 
related to specific environmental issues. 
One department is in the process of 
developing an analysis of training needs. 
Another department has completed such 
an analysis and is now developing a 
comprehensive environmental training 
program. 


11.83 ISO identifies the following 
elements to support action: 


e Communication and reporting 
e EMS documentation 
e Operational control 


e Emergency preparedness and 
response 


Communication and reporting 


11.84 Environmental communication 
includes both the internal and external 
reporting of environmental information, 
issues and performance. The majority of 
organizations we interviewed in both the 
private and the public sectors have 
established environmental communication 
and reporting systems. Our observations 
indicate that internal environmental 
reporting in the private sector 
organizations we interviewed is somewhat 
more advanced than in the federal 


government. These private sector 
organizations give environmental issues a 
high profile by making extensive use of 
environmental committee reports, internal 
communications and company 
newsletters. Such communications are 
also very important in strengthening 
environmental awareness, values and 
motivation. 


11.85 _In the private sector, most 
organizations have come to appreciate the 
importance of reporting environmental 
performance information and it is quickly 
becoming common practice. Reporting on 
Environmental Performance, which was 
published by the CICA in October 1994, 
reviewed the main topics that could be 
covered when reporting on environmental 
performance. The nature of the 
organization’s business and the target 
audience determines what information is 
relevant. The CICA study states, “An 
organization needs to report some general 
information about how environmental 
issues affect the organization, and what 
impact its activities and products have on 
the environment.” 


11.86 The data and information from 
the EMS are used to prepare the analysis 
of environmental performance information 
and to support the discussion and analysis 
of actual performance and corrective 
actions taken. Environmental reports 
should also include a discussion of any 
plans to improve environmental 
performance in the future. 


11.87 Good external reporting practices 
that we observed in federal government 
departments include the dissemination of 
environmental information through such 
sources as the information highway and 
the Estimates. However, the reporting of 
environmental performance information 
has yet to be developed fully. 
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EMS documentation 


11.88 The concept of an environmental 
management system is relatively new. 
There is not yet an abundance of EMS 
documentation that supports the elements 
of an organization’s EMS, including the 
evaluation of risks, the setting of 
objectives and targets, the assignment of 
responsibilities, and the definition of 
operational procedures and controls. In the 
private sector organizations we 
interviewed, the process to develop EMS 
documentation is still evolving. Federal 
government departments have not yet 
begun to develop it. 


11.89 A few organizations raised 
concerns about the potential for 
overemphasizing documentation. EMS 
documentation can be time-consuming 
and costly to generate and should be 
generated, therefore, only to add value to 
the environmental management system. 


11.90 Benefits cited by the private 
sector companies we interviewed included 
the usefulness of EMS documentation for 
preparing environmental audits and 
compliance reviews and for demonstrating 
due diligence. 


11.91 Organizations seeking 
certification under ISO14001 will have to 
meet specific documentation 
requirements. Similarly, federal 
departments and agencies wanting to 
substantiate their environmental 
performance may also wish to document 
their EMS. 


Operational control 


11.92 The International Organization 
for Standardization states that 
“implementation is accomplished through 
the establishment and maintenance of 
operational procedures and controls to 
ensure that the organization’s 
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environmental policy objectives and 
targets can be met.” Environmental 
operational controls can be present in 
three general areas: activities to prevent 
pollution, daily management activities and 
strategic management activities. 
Environmental operational controls should 
be integrated with the overall management 
control framework. 


11.93 In both the private and the public 
sectors, about one third of the 
organizations we interviewed identified 
specific environmental operational 
controls. Private sector organizations that 
have such controls in place claim that, 
when combined with heightened 
employee awareness, they can 
significantly reduce environmental risks 
and liabilities. 


Emergency preparedness and response 


11.94 Emergency response planning is 
conducted in organizations whether there 
is an environmental management system 
in place or not. The greater the 
environmental risks to business, including 
threats to health and safety, the greater the 
need for developing emergency response 
plans. In both the public and the private 
sectors, we observed a great variety in the 
detail and scope of such plans. 


11.95 We recognize that emergency 
planning is not static and that updates can 
be costly. There may also be a significant 


amount of training and retraining required. 


Nonetheless, at a minimum, all major 
environmental risks should be identified 
and documented, and organizations should 
have appropriate emergency response 
plans that are reviewed, tested and revised 
as appropriate. 


Measurement and Evaluation 


11.96 According to ISO, an 
organization should measure, monitor and 


Organizations should 
have appropriate 
emergency response 
plans that are 
reviewed, tested and 
revised as appropriate. 
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It is a good idea to 
begin measuring as 
early as possible, and 
not to wait for the 
perfect system. 


Exhibit 11.8 


Monitoring Air Emissions 
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evaluate its environmental performance 
using the following elements: 


e Measuring and monitoring 
e Corrective and preventive action 


e EMS records and information 
management 


e Audit of the EMS 


Measuring and monitoring 


11.97 Organizations should measure 
and monitor the achievement of their 
environmental objectives and targets and 
the overall effectiveness of operations. 
Monitoring is a well-established 
management practice and in many areas is 
linked to reporting, since internal and 
external reports are often the focus of 
monitoring activities. The Institute for 
Sustainable Development states that “the 
key to any system’s effectiveness is 
usually whether management actively 
monitors the system’s operations and 
outputs on an ongoing basis.” 


11.98 In the private sector, 
approximately half of our sample 
population had comprehensive 
environmental measuring and monitoring 
systems in place, some of which clearly 
identify the key performance indicators to 
be tracked. The incentives for developing 


Since 1989, air emissions from the copper 
smelter have been treated in the acid plant to 
remove SO. However, some SO 
continues to be released to the atmosphere. 
To avoid any build—up of SO2 gases during 
unusual weather conditions, the smelter has 
implemented a unique environmental control 
system. The system uses sophisticated 
instruments and a highly specialized weather 
team to predict local weather conditions up 
to five days in advance. Smelter production 
can then be changed, within minutes, to 
maintain the quality of the ambient air. 


A major international corporation 


these indicators have largely been external 
reporting requirements and public 
expectations. The scope and content of 
such systems are usually identified and 
outlined in an organization’s long-term 
environmental program. 


11.99 The federal government 
departments we interviewed have not yet 
established such systems for each of their 
lines of business, covering their products, 
services and activities. One of the 
departments measures and monitors its 
waste management activities. A second 
department measures and monitors its 
hazardous waste clean-ups. 


11.100 Capturing reliable environmental 
data may require specialized skills, 
instruments and techniques (see Exhibit 
11.8). The data must then be analyzed to 
determine if improvements and corrective 
actions are necessary. Despite the 
complexity and the challenges that a 
comprehensive measuring and monitoring 
system present, several private sector 
organizations suggested that it is a good 
idea to begin measuring as early as 
possible, and not to wait for the perfect 
system. Through continuous 
improvements to the measuring and 
monitoring systems, an organization can 
encourage the appropriate kinds of 
changes leading to improved 
environmental performance and 
accountability. 


Corrective and preventive action 


11.101 The findings, conclusions and 
recommendations from monitoring, audits 
and reviews of the EMS should be 
documented and the necessary corrective 
and preventive actions identified. Private 
sector organizations that have completed 
reviews and identified corrective and 
preventive actions have developed several 
tools and procedures to improve their 
EMS. These include the development of a 
corrective action plan to address 
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management concerns, procedures for 
recording non-conformance and corrective 
actions, and assignment of responsibility 
for such actions. 


EMS records and information 
management 


11.102 The development of EMS records 
and information management is in its 
early stages. A few organizations in both 
the federal government and the private 
sector have established on-line 
environmental management information 
systems to capture data and track 
performance. These information systems 
capture specific environmental data such 
as air emissions, water quality, etc. The 
most advanced organizations in the private 
sector have integrated this environmental 
information into their information systems 
for the management of capital assets. 

They have compiled records to 
demonstrate the extent of compliance with 
policies and the extent to which planned 
objectives and performance criteria have 
been met. The greatest challenge is to 
keep the information current. 


11.103 The government has directed 
departments to report in their Estimates 
their progress toward attaining 
environmental sustainability. Clearly, 
therefore, they will have to develop good 
EMS records and information 
management systems. 


Audit of the EMS 


11.104 Auditing the EMS is one 
practical way to monitor the 
implementation of management policies. 
Periodic audits of the EMS should be 
conducted to determine whether the 
system conforms to approved 
arrangements and has been properly 
implemented and maintained. 


11.105 Approximately half of the private 
sector organizations we interviewed have 
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audited their EMS. Most of these 
organizations audit their EMS regularly 
and, wherever feasible, document its 
benefits, including cost reductions and the 
avoidance of legal fines. 


11.106 The environmental management 
systems in the federal government have 
not yet evolved to the point where a 
department is actually auditing its EMS as 
a separate system. Two departments have 
had consultants review their 
environmental management process and 
make recommendations for developing an 
EMS. Another has audited various aspects 
of its environmental management process 
and is integrating environmental issues in 
many of its program audits. 


11.107 EMS audits are not to be 
confused with the term “environmental 
audit”, which is generally applied to 
compliance reviews and environmental 
site assessments. These “environmental 
audits” can nevertheless be quite useful, 
particularly when an organization is in the 
early stages of developing and 
implementing an EMS. The International 
Organization for Standardization is 
developing internationally accepted 
definitions of environmental auditing, 
which include a standard that should 
define the parameters of an EMS audit. 
These are expected to be issued as draft 
international standards later in 1995. 


Review and Improvement 


11.108 According to ISO, an 
organization should review and 
continually improve its environmental 
management system, with the objective of 
improving its overall environmental 
performance. “Review and improvement” 
is the principle in the EMS model that is 
least developed in the organizations we 
interviewed. At the same time, however, a 
few organizations pointed out that review 
and improvement is the area with the 


A few organizations in 
both the federal 
government and the 
private sector have 
established on-line 
environmental 
management 
information systems. 


Review and 
improvement of the 
Environmental 
Management System 
is the area with the 
largest potential for 
payback and benefits. 
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Exhibit 11.9 


Continual Improvement 


largest potential for payback and benefits. 
ISO identifies the following elements of 
review and improvement: 


e Review of the EMS 


e Continual improvement 


Review of the EMS 


11.109 Whereas an audit of an 
environmental management system 
attempts to determine whether the EMS 
conforms to approved arrangements, a 
review of an EMS is a high-level overall 
assessment to ensure the continuing 
suitability and effectiveness of the EMS. 
The review of the EMS should be 
performed at defined intervals, depending 
on the size and the nature of the 
organization’s business. Not all of the 
components of the EMS need to be 
reviewed at the same time. 


11.110 Some organizations have found it 
a good practice to use people in the 
organization rather than outside 
consultants, particularly when reviewing 
the policy, objectives or procedures. 


11.111 As we have noted, most 
environmental management systems in the 
federal government are in their early 
stages of development. Although none of 
the departments we interviewed has 
reviewed its EMS as such, some 
departments are undertaking reviews of 


Since 1990, we have reduced discharges of 
non-toxic by—product materials by 11 
percent, while production has increased by 
the same percentage. We expect to reduce 
the remaining discharges by a further 60 
percent by 1996. That means we can expect 
to exceed our goal and reduce non-toxic 
emissions by 80 percent by the end of the 
decade. 


Environmental report card, published by a 
major international corporation 


their environmental activities, defining 
action plans and identifying responsible 
individuals. 


Continual improvement 


11.112 Continual improvement begins 
with the elements of the previous principle 
— measurement and evaluation — and 
extends to reviews of the entire EMS. The 
performance of the EMS should be 
evaluated continually to identify 
opportunities for overall improvement. 
Continual improvement of the EMS 
should lead to improved environmental 
performance and accountability (see 
Exhibit 11.9). 


Summary and Conclusions 


Everyone Has Some Progress to 
Make 


11.113 We have observed the progress 
made in the private sector and in the 
federal government in applying each of 

the ISO principles and their elements. 
Because we were not auditing the 
organizations, our observations are 
somewhat subjective and based to a large ~ 
extent on information provided to us by 
the organizations we interviewed. 


11.114 Our overall impression is that the 
private sector organizations we 
interviewed were generally further 
advanced than the federal departments and 
agencies in implementing comprehensive 
environmental management systems. 
Nevertheless, very few of the elements are 
fully developed in either the private or the 
public sector. 


11.115 The federal government has 
taken steps, through initiatives such as the 
Environmental Accountability 
Partnership, to improve its environmental 
management practices. 
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The ISO Model Is a Useful Guide 


11.116 Heading into the twenty-first 
century, all organizations must recognize 
the link between a healthy environment 
and sustained economic growth. The focus 
should not be on whether an organization 
has established an EMS that fulfils the 
requirements of any particular model, but 
on whether it is managing its 
environmental risks and objectives within 
the framework of its overall management 
system. ISO 14004 is only one of several 
models that sets out a framework to bring 
discrete environmental activities into an 
integrated system. 


11.117 In combination with our review 
of the literature, feedback from our study 
participants consistently supports the 
importance and usefulness of all of the 
elements of the ISO 14004 model. The 
model is universal; it simplifies 
compliance, increases competitiveness, 
and minimizes administrative costs and 
oversight. Depending on the nature of the 
organization’s business, some elements of 
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the model may be more important to it 
than others. 


Certain Themes Are Worth 
Emphasizing 


11.118 Many “themes” emerged as a 
result of our analysis. We defined a 
“theme” as an observation repeated in 
several different elements of the ISO 
14004 model and in different 
organizations. As shown in Exhibit 11.10, 
some of these themes are elements 
themselves — for example, effective 
communication to all stakeholders — and 
can be considered important ingredients 
for success. Other themes reflect good 
practices that are recognized and practised 
by several of the study participants. 


11.119 Generally, the successful 
implementation of an EMS will depend on 
the sequential development of the 
principles. For example, the EMS must 
have the support and commitment of 
senior management before it is planned; 
the support capability must be developed 
before the system can be successfully 
implemented; and the EMS must be 


Exhibit 11.10 


Environmental Management 


Senior Management Commitment and Support 


Themes 
Adequacy of Resources 


Effective Communication to All Stakeholders 


Identifying Responsibility as a Basis for Assigning Accountability and for 
Recognition and Reward 


Integration with Existing Management Structure 


Evaluation and Review 


Other themes identified by survey participants as good practices that 
are consistent with the ISO model 


Senior Management and Employee Involvement 
Consistency of Other EMS Elements with the Environmental Policy 


Identification and Recognition of Benefits: Real and Potential 


Sequencing and Timing for Implementation and Development of EMS 


Currency of Information | 
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Continual 
improvement of the 
organization’s 
environmental 
performance Is 
ultimately what is most 
important. 


measured and evaluated before it is 
reviewed and improved. Similarly, within 
each principle, development of one 
element may be a prerequisite for the 
development of another. 


Improved Environmental 
Performance Is the Objective 


11.120 It is important to recognize that 
each organization’s environmental 
management needs will be specific to 
that organization. The sum of all the 


Audit Team 


John Affleck 
Gary Barber 
Pablo Fonte 
Jacques Leduc 
Lucie Talbot 


individual elements does not necessarily 
make a good EMS. An EMS model 
provides only the framework or starting 
point from which to build an effective 
environmental management system, fully 
integrated with an organization’s overall 
management system. Adherence to a rigid 
structure can stifle the opportunity for 
innovation and hinder the development of 
appropriate solutions to environmental 
challenges. Continual improvement of the 
organization’s environmental performance 
is ultimately what is most important. 


For further information, please contact Wayne Cluskey, the responsible auditor. 
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APPENDIX | 


Examples of Organizations Developing 
Environmental Management Approaches 


British Standards Institute: BS7750: Implementing the Environment Management Standard and the EC Eco-Management 
Scheme. 


Canadian Chemical Producers’ Association: Responsible Care: A program with environmental codes of practice for members 
that are conditions of membership. 


Canadian Standards Association (CSA), CSAZ750: Guideline For a Voluntary Environmental Management System, 
Canadian Standards Association, Draft revision 8.0, November 1993. 


European Community: Eco-Management and Auditing Scheme (EMAS) 


Global Environmental Management Initiative (GEMI): Environmental Self-Assessment Program, First Edition 1992. 
(based on the ICC’s Business Charter for Sustainable Development) 


International Chamber of Commerce (ICC): A Guideline for Corporate Environmental Reporting (Toronto: 1992). 


International Institute for Sustainable Development (IISD): Business Strategy for Sustainable Development — Leadership 
and Accountability for the 90s. 


International Organization for Standardization (ISO), ISO 14004: Environmental management systems — General 
Guidelines on Principles, Systems and Supporting Techniques ISO/DIS 1400X ISO/TC 207 SC1 N83. June, 1995 


U.S. Environmental Protection Agency; Office of Federal Facilities Enforcement: Draft Code of Environmental 
Management Principles (CEMP) for Federal Agencies. 
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Contributing Organizations 


We acknowledge the contribution of the following organizations that provided their valuable information and time to the study. 


Private sector companies and Crown corporations included in our review of good practices: 
3M Canada Inc. 
Alcan Smelters and Chemicals Ltd. 
Bell Canada 
BC Hydro 
Chevron Canada Resources 
CP Rail System 
Domtar Inc. 
Dow Chemical Canada Inc. 
DuPont Canada Inc. 
Hercules Canada Ltd. 
Hydro Quebec 
Kodak Canada Inc. 
Noranda Inc. 
Northern Telecom Canada Ltd. 
Ontario Hydro 
Petro-Canada 
Shell Canada Ltd. 
TransAlta Utilities Corporation 
WestCoast Energy Inc. 


Canadian federal departments and agencies included in our review of federal government practices: 
Agriculture and Agri-food Canada 
Correctional Service Canada 
Environment Canada 
National Defence 
Public Works and Government Services Canada 
Transport Canada 
Treasury Board Secretariat 


Other organizations interviewed for background information: 
BC Ministry of Transportation and Highways 
Canadian Standards Association 
Horner Frank W. Ltd. 
Ontario Ministry of Transportation 
U.S. Department of Energy 
U.S. Department of Defense 
U.S. Environmental Protection Agency — Office of Federal Facilities Enforcement 
U.S. Federal Aviation Agency 
U.S. General Accounting Office 
Wyeth Ayerst Canada 
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The Code of Environmental Stewardship for the 
Government of Canada 


The federal government has adopted a Code of Environmental Stewardship, which covers all areas of federal activity. It is a 
statement of principles to guide all federal government decision making. The Code commits the government to the principle of 
sustainable development in all aspects of its operations, from facilities and real property management to procurement and waste 
management. 


The Government of Canada fully supports the principle of sustainable development. To reflect this commitment in all aspects of 
its operations and activities, from facilities and real property management to procurement and waste management, the 
Government commits: 


@ To integrate environmental concerns with operational, financial, safety, health, economic development and other 
relevant concerns in decision making. 


@ To meet or exceed the letter and spirit of federal environmental laws and, where appropriate, to be compatible with 
provincial and international standards. 


@ To improve the level of awareness throughout the public service of the environmental and health benefits and risks of 
operational decisions and to encourage and recognize employee actions. 


@ To apply environmentally responsible management practices to hazardous substances used in operations, including 
biological products, specifically with regard to the acquisition, handling, storage, safety in use, transportation and 
disposal of such substances. 


@ To ensure that environmental considerations are integrated into government purchasing policies and practices. 


© To seek cost-effective ways of reducing the input of raw materials, toxic substances, energy, water and other resources, 
and of reducing the generation of waste and noise associated with day-to-day operations. 


@ To acquire, manage and dispose of lands in a manner that is environmentally sound including the protection of 
ecologically significant areas. 
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Order Form for 1995 Report Material 


If you wish to obtain other 1995 Report material, consult the Main Table of Contents and indicate the chapters and 
formats you wish to receive. Mail the form to: 


Office of the Auditor General of Canada 


240 Sparks Street, Stop 10-1 
Ottawa,ON K1A 0G6 


or FAX form to: (613) 954-0696 
Please Print 
Name: 


Organization: 


Address: 
City: Province: 
Country: Postal Code: 


Telephone: _( ) = 


Please Specify Chapter Number and Quantity 


Chapter(s) = ____ English ____ French 
# ______ English ____ French 

S ______ English ____ French 

& _____ English _____ French 

# ______ English 2 = orrench 

# ______ English ____ French 
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Chapter 12 


_ Systems under Development 


. ___ Managing the Risks 


The audit work reported in this chapur was conducted: in accordance with he / . : 
eae TAs » policies and practices of ie Office of the Auditor General. 


c hones Accountants. 
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Managing the Risks 


Assistant Auditor General: David H. Roth 
Responsible Auditor: Eric Anttila 


Main Points 


1Z.1 Organizations today view the successful introduction of technology as being critical to their success. 
They are looking to the significant potential offered by information technology to reduce costs and improve 
service. The Canadian federal government is no exception. 


i252 The implementation of systems development projects, in both the private and public sector, is 
characterized by risk and uncertainty. Accordingly, it is imperative that the risks be identified, evaluated and 
effectively managed. 


12.3 We found that only one of the four systems under development that we reviewed — Transport Canada’s 
Integrated Departmental Financial and Materiel Management System (IDFS) — is currently being managed in a 
way that deals effectively with the risks associated with the project. Of the remaining three, the Public Service 
Compensation System (PSCS) has been terminated by Public Works and Government Services Canada; the 
Common Departmental Financial System (CDFS), being developed by Public Works and Government Services 
Canada, has only a small number of committed users, and the Income Security Program Redesign (ISPR) requires 
continued corrective action by management of Human Resources Development Canada to reduce project risks. 


12.4 In its attempt to develop PSCS, Public Works and Government Services Canada has spent approximately 
$61 million, of the estimated total project cost of $119.5 million, for which the planned benefits will not be 
realized. 


12.5 Private sector research indicates, and our own risk assessment supports the view, that the likelihood of 
large multi-year systems development initiatives being completed on time, within budget and with the desired 
functionality (what the system should do for its users) in the public and private sectors is extremely low. 


12.6 To improve the likelihood of successfully introducing information technology, the government will need 
to focus on implementing its long-term information technology strategies through smaller, more manageable 
components, each of which provides an improved capability (efficiency and/or effectiveness) to the organization. 


12.7 Among the factors critical to managing the risks that affect the successful introduction of information 
technology are: 


e effective project sponsorship by an individual who can ensure that the organization understands and 
achieves the planned benefits from the systems development project; 


e clearly defined functional and system requirements; 
e effective user involvement and commitment to the success of the project; and 
e the expertise and experience of resources dedicated to the project. 


12.8 Departments and the Treasury Board Secretariat (TBS) have acknowledged the difficulties and risks in 
delivering large information technology projects, and the Secretariat has undertaken a major review of the factors 
contributing to the difficulties. TBS is currently working with departments on a variety of changes to project 
initiation, management and monitoring processes. 
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Background 


12.9 The Canadian federal 
government, like many organizations, is 
making significant investments in the 
development of information technology, 
with the objective of reducing the cost of 
government and delivering programs more 
efficiently and effectively. Through its 
Blueprint for Renewing Government 
Services Using Information Technology, 
the government has made the successful 
introduction of information technology a 
key priority. Currently 25 large systems 
development projects, having a combined 
budget of more than $2.1 billion, have 
been identified to Treasury Board as 
having been initiated to realize the 
benefits available from the successful 
introduction of technology. 


12.10 Inrecent years, the amount spent 
on developing large-scale computer 
systems, in both the private and public 
sectors, has risen dramatically. 
Historically, many of these systems have 
failed to meet the needs of prospective 
end-users and/or have not incorporated 
sufficient financial and managerial 
controls. 


12.11 Within the federal government, 
the Public Accounts Committee, this 
Office and a number of deputy ministers, 
through the Treasury Board Secretariat 
Committee on Information Management 
Systems, have expressed concern over the 
difficulties experienced by the 
government in implementing systems 
development projects. 


12.12 A recent United States research 
study completed by The Standish Group, 
which included both private and public 
sector organizations, reported that “a 
staggering 31.1 percent of projects will be 
cancelled before they ever get completed” 
and that “52.7 percent of projects will cost 
189 percent of their original estimates.” 
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This study noted that “on the success side, 
the average is only 16.2 percent for 
software projects that are completed 
on-time and on-budget.” In larger 
companies, “only 9 percent of their 
projects come in on-time and on-budget.” 


12.13. Nevertheless, most organizations 
have become either largely or totally 
dependent on their computer systems. 
With current technologies, systems are 
becoming significantly more integrated 
and complex. For the remainder of this 
decade, emerging technologies will place 
even greater demands on all organizations 
— including the federal government — to 
introduce technology in a careful, 
well-managed way. 


12.14 Within the federal government, a 
number of organizations have specific 
responsibility for portions of the systems 
development life cycle. Exhibit 12.1 lists 
these organizations and their respective 
responsibilities. Exhibit 12.2 provides an 
overview of key steps in the systems 
development process. 


Audit Scope 


12.15 The audit examined four major 
systems under development: 


e Public Service Compensation 
System, being developed by Public Works 
and Government Services Canada; 


e Income Security Program Redesign, 
being developed by Human Resources 
Development Canada; 


e Common Departmental Financial 
System, being developed by Public Works 
and Government Services Canada; and 


e Integrated Departmental Financial 
and Materiel Management System, being 
developed by Transport Canada. 


12.16 Brief descriptions of the four 
systems are provided in Exhibit 12.3. 
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combined budget of 
more than $2.1 billion, 
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Emerging technologies 
will place even greater 
demands on all 
organizations — 
including the federal 
government — to 
introduce technology 
in a careful, 
well-managed way. 
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Exhibit 12.1 


12.17  Wechose these specific systems 
because they: 


e are complex, long-term initiatives 
that will take several years to implement 
and will affect a significant number of 
Canadians; 


e either affect the infrastructure of 
government, or have an important impact 
on the operational capabilities of a 
department; and 


e represent a significant investment on 
the part of the government, particularly 
during a period of restraint. 


12.18 We recognize that these four 
systems may not be representative of all 
systems development initiatives in 
government. Their total value of 
approximately $500 million, representing 
nearly 24 percent of the government’s 
current spending on the largest 
information technology projects, makes 
them significant in their own right. 
However, the conclusions of this audit 


Organization 


should be of interest to all departments 
involved in systems development projects. 


12.19 The audit also considered the 
impact of environmental factors, such as 
changing priorities and objectives of the 
government, new technologies, and 
changes in organizational structure that 
affect the implementation of such systems. 


12.20 In addition, we examined the role 
of central agencies in the approval and 
funding of these projects, because the 
independent review and analysis of data 
provided by departments, in support of a 
request for approval and funding of a 
project, is a key control within the 
government’s expenditure management 
system. 


12.21 The scope of this audit did not 
include a review of the procurement of 
information technology, as this is the 
subject of a separate audit to be reported 
in 1996. In addition, we did not audit the 
role of the contractors in these projects, 
since it is the responsibility of 


Responsibilities | 


e Approves system development initiatives and funding 


Organizational Responsibilities 
for Systems under Treasury Board 
Development 
Treasury Board Secretariat e Provides recommendations and advice to the Treasury 


Board — based on the analysis of business case, project risks 
and the potential for success — whether a project should be 
approved 


e Develops policies, directions and goals for the 
implementation of information technology within the federal 
government 


e Monitors progress against established directions and goals 


e Establishes a framework for and actively supports the 
re-engineering of government administrative processes 


Departments Develop a sound viable business case in support of the 


system development initiative 


Manage the development and implementation of the system 


Perform ongoing maintenance and operation of the system 
after implementation 
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departmental management to monitor and 
manage the contractor’s performance. 


Audit Approach 


12.22 As we reported previously, our 
Office is interested in the wise investment 
in technology to reap the benefits that it 
offers. The current audit is part of a series 
of chapters that will examine the 
implementation of large-scale systems 
development projects. The Office’s 
approach was to be proactive and 
constructive, which involves reviewing 
systems while they are being developed, 
rather than waiting until they have been 
implemented. This approach allows us to 
alert both management and Parliament to 
the need to take corrective action early in 
the systems development process. 


Scope and 
Requirements 


Selection of 
Development 
Methodology 


Current System Study 
Design Standards 


Software and Package 
Review 


Business Process 
Redesign 


Proof of Concept 


Business Objectives 
and Benefits 


Executive, User and 
Technical Buy-in 


Management of 
Change 


Notes: 


Development . 

Standards 

e Implementation of 
Non-System Business 
Process Redesign 


Updating of Business 
Objectives and 
Benefits 


Design Validation and 
Buy-In 


External Design 


Internal Design 


Interface Design 


Conversion Strategy 
Rollout Strategy 


Target Environment 
Definition 
Establishment of 
Construction 
Environment 
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12.23 _ As the basis for our audit, we 
conducted a risk assessment, a process 
through which professional judgment is 
applied in considering certain basic 
questions about virtually any project, 
including systems under development. 
These questions include: 


e What can go wrong? 


e What is the probability of it going 
wrong? 


e What are the likely consequences if 
it does go wrong? 


e Who will be affected if it goes 
wrong? and 


e What procedures has management 
implemented to control risks and to 
mitigate potential consequences? 


12.24 Our audit focussed on these 
questions by assessing the risks associated 
with implementing systems development 


Exhibit 12.2 


Typical Key Development Steps 


e Technical e Integration Test 


e User Training 
Development e Acceptance Test e Final Conversion 
e User and Technical © Pilot/Model Office e Completion of 
Procedures Test Production 


e Training Materials e Establishment of Environment 
e Conversion Turnover Procedures e Implementation of 
e Peer Review and Production Security 
Quality Assurance e Management of 
e Unit Test Change 
e String Test 
e Establishment of 
Production 
Environment 


1. All systems development approaches encompass the above key steps. 


2. The order of the key steps varies among systems development methodologies. 
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The implementation of 
systems under 
development projects, 
in both the private and 
public sectors, is 
characterized by risk 
and uncertainty. 


projects through a framework that 
considered the processes and practices that 
management had put in place to identify: 


e the potential risks that could hinder 
or prevent the successful implementation 
of a system, and manage those risks; 


e the complexity of the technical and 
business solutions being implemented; and 


e the linkage between the projects’ 
objectives and departmental business lines 
and priorities. 


12.25 To provide a basis for comparing 
the results of this audit with the 
experience of the private sector, we also 
reviewed a number of recent research 


studies that examined the reasons why 
systems development projects fail. 


Observations 


Systems Status and Risk 
Management 


12.26 The implementation of systems 
under development projects, in both the 
private and public sectors, is characterized 
by risk and uncertainty. Accordingly, it is 
imperative that the risks be identified, 
evaluated and effectively managed. 


12.27. = Inour current audit, we found 
that only one of the four systems 
reviewed, the Integrated Departmental 
Financial and Materiel Management 


Bees Public Service ae 


Compensation System: 


The PSCS project was initiated in 1988 to improve the pay and 
pension processes through better use of technology and to 
lower the cost of compensation administration within the 
federal government. Approved Treasury Board funding for the 
project rose from $55.1 million in 1988, to $119.5 million prior 
to the cancellation of the project in 1995. 


The Four Large Multi-Year 
Information Technology 
Projects in Brief 


Income Security Program _ 
Redesign: 


The ISPR project was initiated to create and integrate the 
delivery of the then Family Allowance, Old Age Security and 
Canada Pension Plan, with a view to improving service to 
Canadians while reducing the costs of administering these 
programs. The $283 million project, which began in 1987, is to 
be completed by the year 2000. Anticipated benefits include 
reductions in processing times, reduced annual operating costs 
of $30 million, starting in 1997, and a one-time reduction of 
$200 million in overpayments. Total savings over the life of the 
project are estimated to be $471 million. 


Common Departmental 
Financial System: 


The CDFS project was initiated under the auspices of the 
Treasury Board Secretariat’s Financial Information Strategy 
(FIS), an initiative intended to allow the government to renew 
its financial system infrastructure and develop a new set of 
guiding principles for financial systems and management. The 
CDFS was intended to meet the needs of departmental users for 
financial management and reporting and to satisfy the 
requirements of the central agencies. The project, which was 
initiated in 1988, has cost, to date, an estimated $25 million. 


Integrated Departmental 
Financial and Materiel 
Management System: 


The IDFS project was initiated in Transport Canada to develop 
an integrated, financial and materiel management information 
system. The $63 million systems development initiative was 
undertaken to streamline and re-engineer financial and materiel 
functions and business processes and seek greater integration; 
provide departmental management with timely information; 
replace aged systems; and ensure compliance with the FIS 
strategy. 
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System, is presently being managed ina 
way that deals effectively with the risks 
associated with the project. Of the 
remaining three: 


e the Public Service Compensation 
System (PSCS) has since been terminated 
by Public Works and Government 
Services Canada(PWGSC); 


e the Common Departmental Financial 
System(CDFS), after six years of 
development, has obtained the support of 
only a small number of users. At the time 
of the audit, only one department, 
PWGSC, and three small agencies had 
committed to switch from the financial 
accounting system, which CDFS was 
designed and built to replace; and 


e the Income Security Program 
Redesign (ISPR) project needs continued 
corrective action by departmental 
management to reduce project risks. 


12.28 In particular, we noted the 
following factors with respect to ISPR, 
which require immediate attention to 
reduce project risks from the present high 
level: 


e Asof June 1995, the project was at 
month 15 of a 35-month contract. Despite 
the fact that 20 months remained until 
completion of the contract, the project had 
used up the entire contingency provided 
for schedule slippage. 


@ To help recover past schedule 
slippage, a decision has been made to 
perform a number of tasks in parallel, 
which were originally planned to be 
completed in a sequential manner. In 
addition to helping mitigate current 
information technology risks, this also has 
the effect of shifting the dates for 
completion of some project tasks until 
much later in the life of the contract, thus 
increasing project risks in the latter stages 
of the project. 


e At present, the project office receives 


data from the contractor with respect to 
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percentage of a task completed. However, 
it does not receive information on actual 
versus planned levels of effort expended 
by the contractor to complete these tasks, 
or estimates of the levels of effort that will 
be required to complete them. In our view, 
such information is important for effective 
project management as it allows more 
accurate prediction of levels of effort to 
complete the project. 


12.29 A major commitment and 
sustained effort on the part of project 
management will be required to reduce 
these risks to a manageable level. 


12.30 Our risk assessments for all 
projects represent a snapshot in time of a 
project’s status and the risks that project 
management faced at the time of the 
assessment. 


12.31 The findings that have emerged 
from this audit are not new. Although we 
have made similar observations in past 
audits, the issues that have led to these 
observations persist and continue to 
impair the ability of the government to 
successfully introduce information 
technology. Although management has 
generally identified those risk factors that 
continue to cause difficulties in 
implementing systems, it has not been 
effective in reducing the risks associated 
with large multi-year projects. 


12.32 Incomparing the results of this 
audit and previous audits with the results 
of private sector research studies, the 
factors that influence the risks associated 
with systems development initiatives in 
the Canadian federal government are 
similar to those reported in the private 
sector. 


12.33 Current approaches to developing 
and managing systems development 
projects must be changed. If current 
practices are continued, and private sector 
results are applied, a significant number of 
the 25 large-scale systems, with total 
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If current practices are 
continued, and private 
sector results are 
applied, a significant 
number of the 25 
large-scale systems, 
with total planned 
expenditures of $2.1 
billion, will experience 
serious difficulties, 
resulting in some 
cancellations and / or 
significant cost 
overruns. 


planned expenditures of $2.1 billion, will 
experience serious difficulties, resulting in 
some cancellations and/or significant cost 
overruns. 


12.34 We recognize that, while there 
are similarities in the factors that affect 
the risk of systems under development, 
there are also differences in the ways in 
which the private sector and the federal 
government deal with projects 
experiencing difficulties. Traditionally, 
there has been a tendency within the 
federal government to reorganize and 
restructure projects and apply additional 
resources rather than cancel projects. 


12.35 Whether projects are cancelled or 
restructured, the impact of project 
cancellations and/or cost overruns is 
significant. In the case of the PSCS 
project, Public Works and Government 
Services Canada (PWGSC) had spent 
approximately $61 million, of the 
estimated total project cost of 

$119.5 million, by the time it terminated 
the project. These figures reflect only the 
Department’s expenditures for purchased 
services and do not include the cost of 
departmental resources dedicated to the 
project, or such elements as the cost of 
money. 


12.36 = There is little doubt that PWGSC 
did gain improvements in its departmental 
infrastructure as a result of the system 
development work that was done; 
however, a significant amount has been 
spent for which the planned savings will 
not be realized. The Secretariat has noted 
that the government will still receive a 
return on its investment in the PSCS 
system, as the funding levels of PWGSC 
have already been permanently reduced 
by the savings that were expected as a 
result of PSCS implementation. 


12.37 The focus of our report is to 
identify those variables that influence the 


risks associated with systems under 
development. Our observations and 
findings are presented on subsequent 
pages under the following headings: 


e Project Management and 
Monitoring; 


e The Nature of Large Information 
Technology Projects; and 


e Environmental Factors. 


Project Management and 
Monitoring 


12.38 The pressures of deficits and debt 
have prompted the government to embark 
on a number of initiatives aimed at 
improving service to the public and 
reducing costs for program delivery and 
overhead. One key initiative has been to 
introduce new information technology 
systems. 


12.39 We noted a number of 
management-related weaknesses 
associated with the introduction of these 
systems. These include: 


e inadequate analysis of underlying 
business issues; 


e inconsistent support from 
management and project sponsorship; 


e alack of experienced resources on 
project teams; 


® inconsistent user involvement and 
acceptance; and 


e alack of effective ongoing 
monitoring of systems under development. 


Inadequate analysis of underlying 
business issues 


12.40 If information technology is to be 
successfully implemented in a department 
or the government as a whole and 
contribute to modernizing its business 
processes, the organization’s business 
needs must dictate the requirements for 
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the type of technology to be used. To 
ensure that this occurs, it is critical that 
departments with primary responsibility 
for the development of supporting 
business cases carefully analyze the 
processes or procedures that are to be 
modernized. In the case of central and 
common or shared systems, this 
responsibility is shared by the Treasury 
Board Secretariat. Such analysis would 
include: 


e identifying alternatives to the 
existing processes that would meet the 
business needs of not only the department 
but the government as a whole; 


e defining the respective roles, 
responsibilities and accountabilities of 
both departments and central agencies in 
relation to the business processes; 


e determining exactly why the current 
processes are not working as well as they 
might; and 


e setting clear performance 
expectations for the improved business 
processes. 


12.41 Our 1987 audit of the then 
Department of Supply and Services 
indicated that the federal government’s 
cost of compensation administration was, 
at that time, approximately twice that of 
comparable jurisdictions. In response to 
this observation, the Department initiated 
the PSCS project in an attempt to reduce 
the cost of compensation administration 
within the federal government by 
automating the existing processes. 


12.42 The PSCS was designed to 
upgrade and modernize existing public 
service compensation systems within 
Public Works and Government Services 
Canada, with a view to improving service 
levels and reducing the cost of 
compensation administration within the 
Department. 
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12.43 A number of organizations play a 
significant role in the business processes 
for compensation administration. These 
include the Treasury Board Secretariat, 
which, on behalf of the Treasury Board, is 
responsible for developing and monitoring 
the human resource policy framework, 
under which the rules are set for payment 
of public servants, and Public Works and 
Government Services Canada (PWGSC), 
which administers compensation within 
the federal government. 


12.44 As part of our audit we attempted 
to determine whether the approach to 
modernizing the compensation 
administration process within the federal 
government included sufficient analyses 
of the underlying business issues that 
influence the cost of compensation 
administration. We expected to find a 
thorough analysis of these issues by both 
PWGSC and the Treasury Board 
Secretariat. 


12.45 It was recognized from the outset 
that the compensation environment was 
complex. The Secretariat also realized that 
the necessary legislative and collective 
bargaining changes needed to simplify the 
complexity would have taken years to 
complete. The Secretariat has stated that 
the need for a fully integrated 
compensation system such as that 
proposed by PWGSC was too great, and 
the significant savings to which PWGSC 
committed too alluring, for the project not 
to proceed. It appears, however, that the 
complexity of the compensation 
environment was not fully appreciated at 
the outset by either organization. 


12.46 Public Works and Government 
Services Canada undertook the 
development of PSCS without the benefit 
of redesigning all components of the 
existing business procedures or processes. 
In this instance, the complexities of the 
compensation policy framework 


It is critical that 


departments with 
primary responsibility 
for the development of 


supporting business 
cases carefully 
analyze the processes 
or procedures that are 
to be modernized. 
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Introducing 
information 
technology projects 
successfully requires 
the commitment and 
support of a project 
sponsor who is a 
member of senior 
management. 


contributed significantly to the difficulties 
encountered in trying to develop this 
system. 


12.47. The government anticipated that 
the cost of administering compensation 
would have been reduced had the PSCS 
initiative been successful. However, the 
system would not have achieved the full 
cost reduction potential because of the 
failure to analyze and resolve underlying 
business issues, which were a root cause 
of the high cost of compensation 
administration within the federal 
government. 


12.48 If the government is to deal 
effectively with its administrative costs, it 
must take the current opportunities to 
re-engineer its business processes and 
consider the administrative cost of its 
policy framework. 


12.49 We did not find any indication 
that the Secretariat had specified expected 
overall levels of performance for the 
government-wide cost of compensation 
administration. 


12.50 We note that the Secretariat has 
recently initiated a pay and benefits 
re-engineering project to address some of 
these issues. 


Inconsistent support from management 
and project sponsorship 


12.51 Introducing information 
technology projects successfully requires 
the commitment and support of a project 
sponsor who is a member of senior 
management. We recognize that the term 
“project sponsor” is not currently defined 
or used within the government’s project 
management and information technology 
policy framework. Instead, the term 
“project leader” is defined as the person 
who is responsible for the management 
and implementation of the project in 


accordance with its stated objectives. 
While this responsibility is of critical 
importance, it is not, in our view, 
sufficient. The concept of project 
sponsorship is more encompassing. An 
effective project sponsor is responsible for 
ensuring that the organization understands 
the value and importance of the project in 
contributing to the achievement of the 
organization’s objectives and, ultimately, 
for realizing the predicted benefits of the 
project. 


12.52 In our audit we found that the 
effectiveness of project sponsorship varied 
from one project to another. 


12.53 The Integrated Departmental 
Financial and Materiel Management 
System (IDFS) project illustrates effective 
project sponsorship and commitment from 
senior management. At Transport Canada, 
the project sponsor played a strong and 
active role. The sponsor’s involvement 
contributed to overcoming significant 
difficulties encountered shortly after the 
project’s inception. 


12.54 Soon after Transport Canada 
signed the contract, it was realized that the 
project was in severe difficulty. The 
contract did not accurately reflect the 
requirements of the project, the project 
had slipped in its planned schedule, and 
costs were expected to increase. The 
sponsor of the project responded to these 
problems by: 


e establishing limits on project costs, 
setting firm schedules, and defining the 
critical paths and the performance criteria 
for the system; 


e restructuring the project management 
team and enlisting experienced managers 
who had strong contract administration 
and project management skills; and 


e establishing an effective 
accountability framework that clearly 
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defined responsibilities and 
accountabilities for managing the project. 


12.55 The sponsor’s success was 
largely due to the effective teamwork that 
was fostered between his managers and 
the contractor. As a result, they assumed a 
professional, results-oriented approach to 
project management. 


12.56 The Common Departmental 
Financial System (CDFS) project 
illustrates the consequences that can 
follow when roles and responsibilities 
within a project are not clearly 
established. 


12.57 The CDFS development was 
initiated in 1989 to replace an existing 
government financial system (FINCON). 
CDFS was intended to meet the functional 
needs of a group of users, most of which 
were small-to medium-size departments, 
while satisfying the requirements of the 
central agencies. At the same time, the 
Treasury Board Secretariat initiated its 
Financial Information Strategy, a project 
that was intended to allow the 
Government of Canada to renew its 
financial system infrastructure and to 
develop a new set of guiding principles for 
financial systems and management. 


12.58 In an attempt to reduce the 
number of financial systems within 
government, it was agreed that CDFS 
would be a preferred optional system of 
the Secretariat’s Financial Information 
Strategy. 


12.59 Under terms of an agreement 
signed by Public Works and Government 
Services Canada(PWGSC) and the then 
Office of the Comptroller General (now 
part of the Treasury Board Secretariat), as 
joint developers of CDFS, some of the 
respective roles and responsibilities for 
each organization were established. The 
agreement failed, however, to clearly 
establish a project sponsor. The 
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Comptroller General was responsible, in 
concert with the system’s users, for 
defining functional requirements (what the 
system must do to satisfy users’ needs), 
setting priorities, approving plans and 
monitoring the delivery and performance 
of the system. PWGSC, as product 
manager, was responsible for developing, 
implementing and maintaining CDFS. 


12.60 By not clearly establishing the 
respective roles and responsibilities in this 
instance, each of the two lead 
organizations or joint developers looked to 
the other as being responsible for the 
successful introduction and acceptance of 
the project. 


12.61 Many viewed the Office of the 
Comptroller General (OCG) as being 
responsible for the CDFS project because 
it was initiated under the auspices of the 
OCG’s Financial Information Strategy. 
This view was reinforced by actions of the 
OCG, which, in the initial stages of the 
project, initiated and funded an 
independent review of the project to 
assess project status and risks. As well, the 
OCG established and co-chaired a CDFS 
Management Board, which was intended 
to provide a forum through which advice 
and guidance could be provided to 
PWGSC and through which user inputs 
could be provided. 


12.62 By the end of 1992, the CDFS 
project had slipped significantly behind 
schedule, and the functional requirements 
had not yet been agreed upon. 
Furthermore, the government’s Financial 
Information Strategy, which CDFS 
supported, had still not been finalized. 
(We note that at the time of this audit, the 
Secretariat had renewed its efforts to 
develop the Financial Information 
Strategy.) 


12.63 After it became apparent that 
difficulties and delays were being 
encountered in completing the project, the 
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An experienced 
project team greatly 
increases the 
likelihood that an 
information 
technology project will 
be successfully 
implemented. 


Research studies 
conducted within the 
private sector on 
causes of systems 
development failures 
have cited the lack of 
experienced project 
management as a 
significant factor that 
contributes to project 
risks. 
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Office of the Comptroller General, as one 
of the joint developers, quietly reduced its 
support for CDFS at the end of 1992, and 
did not actively encourage departments to 
consider the system. However, it did so 
without advising either PWGSC or the 
federal government financial community 
of its decision. 


12.64 _In this instance, decisive action 
was required to either support the 
continued development of CDFS or to 
cancel it. As a consequence of the failure 
to establish clear roles and responsibilities 
for the successful implementation of the 
system, approximately $10 million has 
been spent since late 1992 on developing 
a system for which key elements of 
sponsorship are missing and for which 
user confidence has eroded. 


A lack of experience on project teams 


12.65 Anexperienced project team 
greatly increases the likelihood that an 
information technology project will be 
successfully implemented. Members of 
the project management team need to 
have experience, knowledge and expertise 
commensurate with the size and 
complexity of the project. They also need 
strong project management and leadership 
skills, a sound knowledge of the 
organization’s business, and experience 
with the technologies being implemented. 


12.66 The problem of lack of 
experienced project management is not 
one that is unique to government. 
Research studies conducted within the 
private sector on causes of systems 
development failures have cited the lack 
of experienced project management as a 
significant factor that contributes to 
project risks. 


12.67 In all four of the projects 
reviewed as part of this audit, the project 
teams either did not, at the outset, have 


experience with projects of similar size 
and complexity, or lacked experience with 
the technologies associated with the 
project. Although the teams developed 
experience as the projects progressed, 
their lack of experience at the start 
contributed to increased project risks. 


12.68 Intwo of the four projects, the 
Integrated Departmental Financial and 
Materiel Management System(IDFS) and 
the Common Departmental Financial 
System(CDFS), key personnel were 
replaced at key points during the project. 
By the time this occurred, both projects 
had slipped significantly behind schedule. 
However, in the case of IDFS, those 
changes helped to turn a project that was 
in difficulty into one that is currently 
being effectively managed. 


12.69 While changes in personnel 
within the CDFS project are helping to 
deliver a final product, they have not 
offset the delays that had already 
occurred. The delays, together with a 
rapidly changing business and 
technological environment, and a project 
for which roles, responsibilities and 
accountabilities were not clearly 
established, have meant that the 
developers cannot build the system 
quickly enough to catch up with the 
evolving expectations of those who may 
eventually use it. 


Inconsistent user involvement and 
acceptance 


12.70 The people who will use a system 
must buy into or accept the system as a 
prerequisite to its successful 
implementation and use. Acceptance can 
be achieved through ensuring that the 
system’s users actively participate in the 
development process. For example, they 
should be involved in activities such as 
identification of needs and the review, 
approval and acceptance of completed 
work at key stages. Involving users in this 
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way will translate to a commitment on 


their part to the successful implementation 


of the system. As well, particularly in 
multi-year projects, user commitment 
must be regularly reinforced to ensure 
continuing support and to offset the 
impact of staff turnover in user groups. 


12.71 In our audit we noted that the 
involvement of users varied from project 
to project. 


12.72 The Income Security Program 
Redesign(ISPR) project provides an 
example of effective user involvement. 
Management of the ISPR project has 
taken seriously the issue of involving 
users, getting their buy-in and involving 
them in decision making. Realizing that 
the project would not be successful 
without careful management of 
organizational change, extensive 
consultation with end users was planned. 
For example, to involve users from the 
outset, management took a number of 
steps such as: 


e establishing ongoing two-way 
communication among headquarters, 
regional implementation managers and 
end users to deal with concerns as they 
were raised; 


e developing a mechanism for training 


and assisting staff in managing the effects 
of organizational change; and 


e taking a demonstration installation to 


each regional office early in the project to 
allow all staff to see the new system and 
to ask questions of the contractor and 
members of the project team who 


accompanied the prototype. (This exercise 
allowed staff to see the “vision” of the kind 


of system ISPR would eventually be.) 


12.73 The result of these efforts has 
been widespread support for the project 
among users at all levels. 
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12.74 In the Common Departmental 
Financial System (CDFS) project, the 
nature and extent of user involvement has 
fluctuated. At its inception, CDFS had two 
objectives. One was to replace an existing 
financial management system. The other 
was to meet all the requirements of the 
Financial Information Strategy being 
developed by the then Office of the 
Comptroller General. Today, because of 
the lack of user commitment and support, 
CDFS has only a small number of users. 
At the time of the audit, Public Works and 
Government Services Canada was the 
only department and there were three 
small agencies (of the approximately 20 
users of the current system that CDFS was 
designed to replace) electing to use CDFS. 


12.75 = The primary forum for 
co-ordinating users’ input and providing 
guidance to PWGSC for the development 
of the system has been the CDFS 
Management Board. However, Board 
members whom we interviewed as part of 
this audit do not believe that they have 
had any meaningful involvement in or 
commitment to the project. Generally, 
potential users remain unconvinced that 
CDEFS will provide them with the same 
level of performance and functionality 
that they have with existing systems. 
Although the department that conducted 
the pilot test of CDFS had committed 
significant human and financial resources 
to assessing the system, it decided not to 
implement the system. Deficiencies cited 
by potential users as reasons why they 
chose not to use the system include 
concerns over functionality and 
performance such as: 


e slow response time; 


e the lack of horizontal integration 
with other systems, such as materiel 
management; and 


e the inability of the system to prevent 
issuing duplicate cheques without 
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Effective user 
involvement and 
commitment to the 
systems development 
project is critical to the 
project’s success. 
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resorting to manual processes outside the 
system. 


12.76 Although the identification and 
correction of performance problems is a 
normal part of systems development 
projects, and although project 
management believes the performance 
concerns have been addressed, some 
potential users have adopted a 
wait-and-see attitude, while others have 
indicated that they will want to run their 
own pilot test before deciding whether or 
not to use CDFS. 


12.77 As well, some potential users 
have indicated a desire to assess the 
outcome of the current initiative of the 
Treasury Board Secretariat to assess a 
number of commercial software packages. 


12.78 Effective user involvement and 
commitment to the systems development 
project is critical to the project’s success. 
The CDFS project illustrates two common 
problems. First, the rate of change of 
technology in today’s environment 
invariably makes potential users more 
demanding. Accordingly, a project must 
have the flexibility to respond, where 
appropriate, to evolving expectations. 
Second, successful systems development 
projects and, in particular, shared systems, 
require continued user commitment or 
buy-in. 


A lack of effective ongoing monitoring 
of systems under development 


12.79 Successful implementation of 
large multi-year projects requires effective 
ongoing monitoring. Primary 
responsibility for ensuring delivery of 
projects and for adequate monitoring of 
their progress rests with the department 
managing the project. Traditionally, 
monitoring these projects has consisted of 
addressing such questions as: 


e Will the system be delivered on 
schedule and within budget? 


e Will the system deliver the expected 
benefits? 


e Will users accept it? 


12.80 While the answers to these 
questions are important, they do not, in 
themselves, cover all issues. Monitoring 
must also deal with issues such as the 
currency and continued relevance of the 
business case for developing the system. 
As noted previously, monitoring this area 
is essential because the operating 
environment is changing rapidly, and there 
is no certainty that the original 
assumptions on which systems were built 
will remain constant. 


12.81 Accordingly, it is important that 
management has effective processes for 
managing systems under development. 
Such processes include: 


e measuring and communicating 
project status with respect to cost, 
schedule and performance of the project; 


e conducting risk assessments; 


e tracking and monitoring all project 
costs; and 


® monitoring changes in the business 
environment that may alter basic 
assumptions on which original business 
decisions were made. 


12.82 The information provided by the 
consistent and effective use of such 
processes provides project managers with: 


e abasis for communicating a project’s 
status; 


e a basis for focussing attention on 
areas that need corrective action; and 


e amethod for detecting trends 
(whether adherence to planned costs and 
schedules is improving or getting worse 
over time) in the project status of 
multi-year projects. 
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12.83 We found that, in general, project 
management has processes that provide 
data on project status and identify those 
areas where corrective action is needed. 
We also noted that these processes were 
not always fully implemented and 
effectively operating until some months 
after projects began. In our view, it is 
important that such tools be part of the 
management infrastructure from the outset 
of the project. In all four of the projects 
reviewed, information on project risk was 
available. In some instances, specific 
internal audits of the systems development 
initiatives had been conducted, and in 
others, independent studies had been 
commissioned by management. However, 
despite the availability of information on 
project status, management has generally 
not been effective in reducing the risks 
associated with these large multi-year 
projects. 


12.84 Weare also concerned over the 
time it takes to initiate corrective actions. 
The Income Security Program Redesign 
project illustrates this point. While project 
monitoring identified delays in the 
information technology component of the 
project in July 1994, effective corrective 
action, in terms of revised plans and 
schedules, was not completed until April 
1995: 


12.85 As discussed below, we noted 
that improved procedures are required for 
monitoring time used by project team 
members in completing tasks. 


12.86 We found that the extent of 
tracking of project hours varied from one 
project to another. In most instances, 
Crown time devoted to a project was not 
tracked and, in some instances, 
information on contractor time was not 
provided to project managers. Under fixed 
price contracts, such as those in place for 
the systems we reviewed, this information 
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does not affect the price that the Crown is 
required to pay. However, the nature of 
the contract has been used by contractors 
as a reason not to provide project 
management with full information on the 
time taken to complete specific tasks. In 
our view, such information is an essential 
component of sound project management. 


12.87 Complete information on time 
used for a project provides management 
with information on levels of effort 
expended to achieve the results to date. It 
is also required to predict whether more or 
fewer resources will be needed to 
complete the project on time. 


12.88 Such information is critical to 
assessing the continued relevance of the 
original business decisions and is a 
necessary first step to respond to the 
changing business environment. 


12.89 Monitoring by Treasury Board 
Secretariat. While departments have 
primary responsibility for adequate 
monitoring of the progress of their 
projects, there is also a responsibility on 
the part of the Secretariat, because of its 
overall responsibility for the financial 
management of government, to monitor 
projects of significance and risk. 


12.90 We expected that the following 
key areas would be monitored: 


e project status relative to planned 
progress, in terms of time, costs and 
schedule; 


e achievement of expected benefits; 


e continued relevance of original 
assumptions on which projects were 
approved; and 


e risk factors that might affect the 
project. 


12.91 We also expected that the 
information flowing from these 
monitoring efforts would be used, when 


Despite the availability 
of information on 
project status, 
management has 
generally not been 
effective in reducing 
the risks associated 
with these large 
multi-year projects. 
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Studies have indicated 
that the likelihood ofa 
system either falling 
significantly behind 
schedule or failing to 
be implemented 
increases with the size 
of the project. 


necessary, to recommend and, if 
necessary, initiate corrective action. 


12.92 We noted that the Secretariat 
receives information on project status 
from departments, and in general, that this 
information is reviewed and analyzed. In 
some instances, the Secretariat has, either 
on its own or in concert with other 
departments, initiated corrective action. 
For instance, in response to concerns 
about delays in the CDFS project, the 
Secretariat initiated and funded an 
independent review of the status and risks 
associated with the project. In other 
instances, for example with respect to 
PSCS, while concerns were identified, 
actions were either late in coming or 
ineffective in resolving the concerns 
noted. 


12.93 We also reviewed the nature and 
extent of the Secretariat’s monitoring of 
the effectiveness of its information 
technology policy framework in 
contributing to the successful introduction 
of systems development initiatives. 


12.94 We anticipated that such 
monitoring would consist of the tracking 
and analysis of information technology 
spending within the federal government, 
and an assessment of the reasons for past 
successes and failures. In our opinion, 
such data and analysis are essential for 
assessing the effectiveness of the 


information technology policy framework. 


12.95 We found that while the 
Secretariat has data on individual 
departmental projects, such data are not 
analyzed, from a government-wide 
perspective, to assess the effectiveness of 
the policy framework. The Secretariat has 
not regularly captured and disseminated 
lessons learned from past successes or 
failures as a basis for future 
improvements. 


12.96 We noted that in response to 
concerns raised by departmental deputy 
ministers, the Secretariat has begun an 
examination of all aspects of the 
management framework for large 
information technology projects. 


The Nature of Large Information 
Technology Projects 


12.97 Our audit noted several factors 
related to the inherent nature of large 
multi-year, multi-million dollar projects 
that influence the risk of successfully 
implementing information technology 
projects. These findings are set out in 
subsequent pages under the following 
headings: 


e Project size; 
e Technical complexity; and 


e Risks associated with uncertainties 
about functional requirements. 


Project size 


12.98 The implementation of any 
systems development project carries with 
it a degree of uncertainty and risk, which 
can be magnified many times over as the 
size of the project increases. Studies have 
indicated that the likelihood of a system 
either falling significantly behind schedule 
or failing to be implemented increases 
with the size of the project. For this 
reason, it is important that the analysis of 
projects in their planning and approval 
stages includes measuring their size and 
complexity. 


12.99 One such measurement technique 
used in the software development industry 
is called Function Point Analysis (FPA). 
This technique provides management with 
a relative estimate of the size, complexity 
and risks associated with a project. 


12.100 In FPA terms, any project 
containing more than 5,000 “function 
points” is considered complex and entails 
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significantly more project risk. A function 
point can be considered to be a task that 
the computer software must perform. 
Research on FPA carried out in the United 
States has shown that systems 
development projects that have more than 
10,000 function points have about a 

50 percent chance of being cancelled 
before they are implemented. 


12.101 The use of software metrics does 
not, by itself, guarantee success in 
implementing information technology. 
However, the use of such techniques is an 
integral component of sound project 
management, which provides management 
with a benchmark for measuring the size 
and complexity of a proposed initiative, as 
well as an indicator of the levels of risk 
that a project may face. 


12.102 We noted that such measurement 
tools had not been used during the 
development of the business cases for any 
of the systems included in this audit. For 
two of the four systems, management had 
completed a function point count only 
after the projects had begun: 


e The count revealed more than 
25,000 function points for CDFS, as it was 
originally envisaged in 1990. After the 
project was scaled down in 1992, it 
contained about 16,000 function points. 


e PSCS, as originally planned, 
contained about 14,000 function points. 


12.103 While no function point analysis 
was completed for the ISPR and IDFS 
systems development projects, our review 
of these systems indicated that the size 
and complexity of these systems were 
about the same as PSCS and CDFS. We 
noted that in the case of ISPR, 
management did use alternative 
measurement techniques to assess the size 
of the project in functional terms. 
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12.104 By comparison, some private 
sector organizations that use function 
point analysis will not, because of the 
associated high risk, undertake systems 
development initiatives that exceed 
5,000 function points. 


Technical complexity 


12.105 The risk of being unable to 
successfully implement a systems 
development project increases with the 
technical complexity of the system itself. 
Technical complexity refers to the design 
features or architecture of the system, 
such as the system’s links to networks, its 
data conversion features, and the extent to 
which it is designed to accommodate 
multiple users working from remote 
terminals. 


12.106 The complexity of the four 
systems reviewed as part of this audit 
varied, as did the reasons for their 
complexity. 


12.107 For example, Transport Canada 
acquired a commercially available 
software package for the IDFS project and 
modified it to meet the Department’s 
needs. In this instance, the modifications 
involved developing interfaces with 
existing departmental systems and the 
government’s central accounting systems 
and customizing some of the system’s 
reporting features. 


12.108 While the acquisition and 
installation of a commercially available 
software package should have been the 
least complex of the systems we reviewed, 
the extensive modification of the software 
to meet the needs of the Department and 
to be integrated with central accounting 
systems significantly increased the project 
complexity. 


12.109 As well as adding complexity, 
such modifications may make the 
implementation of new releases of the 
software more difficult and costly. 
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In such instances, 
project complexity and 
cost could be reduced 
through greater 
adherence, on a 
government-wide 
basis, to common 
standards and 
architectures. 


Initial estimates of 
project costs prepared 
by departments often 
significantly differed 
from the ultimate cost 
of a project. 
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12.110 The use of commercially 
available software offers the potential for 
cost savings. A significant portion of the 
savings comes from limiting the extent of 
changes to the commercial software 
package. Within the private sector, a 
guideline often used for changes to 
commercial software is to limit them to 
less than 10 percent of the functionality 
(what the system will do for its users) of 
the software package. 


12.111 Incontrast, the remaining three 
systems had aspects that are, or were, 
significantly more complex. 


12.112 For example, in the case of 
CDFS, the developer faced the task of 
building a shared system that would 
interface with many different 
departmental systems and architectures, 
all of which added to the general 
complexity of the project. 


12.113 In such instances, project 
complexity and cost could be reduced 
through greater adherence, on a 
government-wide basis, to common 
standards and architectures. Such 
increased standardization across 
departments would also facilitate 
achievement of the government’s 
objectives. 


Risks associated with uncertainties 
about functional requirements 


12.114 In each of the four systems 
reviewed, we noted that the functional 
requirements (what the system must do to 
satisfy the needs of those who will use it ) 
had been articulated at the time the project 
had been approved and initiated. 
However, as all four projects progressed, 
it became clear that the requirements, as 
originally stated, needed to be either 
restated, refined or more clearly 
communicated. 


12.115 The impact of any uncertainty 
arising from imprecise requirement 
statements affects two key areas: 


e project budgeting; and 
@ project approval. 


12.116 Project budgeting. We noted in 
our audit that initial estimates of project 
costs prepared by departments often 
significantly differed from the ultimate 
cost of a project. The change in estimates 
can affect a project in one of two ways. 
The first possibility is that project costs 
will rise as the understanding of the 
project improves. For example, as the 
refinement of the PSCS design progressed, 
the original cost estimate of $55.1 million 
rose to $90.3 million and, eventually, to 
$119.5 million. 


12.117 However, at the same time, the 
expected savings in departmental 
operating costs, after successful 
implementation of the system, rose from 
an initial estimate of approximately 

300 person-years to 781 person-years. 


12.118 - The second possibility is that in 
order to keep project costs stable, the 
project requirements will be reduced to 
match the funds available. This means the 
system will perform fewer functions than — 
were originally planned, which may 
increase the risk that the system will fail 

to meet users’ expectations or needs. 


12.119 The IDFS project provides an 
example of a project where scope was 
reduced to stay within the original budget. 
In order to maintain the $60 million 
ceiling for the project and to avoid an 
estimated $20 million increase in contract 
price, management decided to redefine 
and prioritize the original scope of work 
to eliminate some items, while 
maintaining what management considered 
essential functionality. 


12.120 A decision to reduce a system’s 
scope is sometimes reversed after it is 
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discovered that the “downsized” system 
will not adequately meet users’ needs. In 
these cases, subsequent contracts or 
enhancements can add significantly to the 
project cost. This happened in the case of 
the CDFS project. In 1992, to facilitate 
earlier delivery of some components of 
the projects, approximately one third of 
the system’s original requirements were 
eliminated. While the project scope was 
reduced, the contract price remained 
constant. This functionality has since been 
reintroduced at an approximate additional 
cost of $10 million. 


12.121 We also noted that estimates of 
project cost do not include all costs 
associated with implementing the system. 
Estimates include only the costs of 
obtaining goods and services from 
suppliers or contractors, and not the 
substantial departmental resources 
expended to develop and implement the 
system. 


12.122 Approval process. We are 
concerned that failing to clearly define the 
scope and systems requirements for the 
projects that we reviewed has had 
implications for the approval process. 
From the above—noted observations, it is 
apparent that the inherent nature of large, 
multi-year projects does not allow project 
sponsors to predict with confidence what 
the ultimate cost of the project will be. 


12.123 A similar concern was expressed 
by Treasury Board ministers at the time of 
the second Treasury Board submission for 
PSCS when estimated project cost had 
risen by $35 million. 


12.124 Within the scope of our audit, we 
wanted to assess the nature and extent of 
Treasury Board Secretariat analysis of the 
business case submitted by departments in 
support of their project initiative. Because 
of the strategic importance of information 
technology in reducing costs and 
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improving services, we had expected that 
the Secretariat’s analysis of departmental 
submissions would include a thorough 
analysis of full project costs, projected 
savings and assessment of the risks 
associated with the project. 


12.125 However, in our view, the 
analysis was not sufficient for the 
purposes of providing a recommendation 
or advice to Treasury Board ministers as 
to whether a project should be approved 
and funded at the level requested. 


12.126 The analysis of the submission 
for PSCS illustrates this weakness. In this 
instance, the Secretariat did review and 
comment on the submission and asked the 
Department, PWGSC, for clarification on 
the draft submission. However, we found 
little evidence of extensive analysis of 
estimated project costs to assess the 
reasonableness of the requested funds or 
analysis of projected savings to assess 
their reasonableness. 


12.127 Finally, the analysis done by 
departments and by Treasury Board 
Secretariat should be sufficient to provide 
as complete information as possible on 
which to base the system investment 
decision. This analysis should provide 
assurance that: 


e project benefits are realistic when 
project approval and funding are sought; 


e users’ expectations are realistic and 
affordable; and 


e realistic estimates of project costs 
and competence required are presented, 
along with the impact of these on the 
scope of work. 


Environmental Factors 


12.128 The business environment within 
which we operate is continuously 
changing, with the only seeming certainty 
being that the rate of change will continue 
to accelerate. In recent years, the number 
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For each system that 
we reviewed, the 
business environment, 
under which the initial 
decision to build the 
system was made, is 
no longer relevant. 
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of changes and the pace at which they are 
occurring, both globally and within 
government, has sometimes outpaced the 
ability of systems developers to respond to 
them. 


12.129 Key environmental factors 
include: 


e achanging business environment; 
and 


e rapid advances in technology. 


The changing business environment 


12.130 For each system that we 
reviewed, the business environment, under 
which the initial decision to build the 
system was made, is no longer relevant. 
The examples below demonstrate the risk 
associated with developing large systems 
that take years to develop, in a situation 
where the business environment is 
continuously changing. 


12.131 Changes to the business 
environment have affected Transport 
Canada’s Integrated Departmental 
Financial and Materiel Management 
System (IDFS). When the Department 
initiated the system in 1990, it employed 
20,000 people and included airport, 
aviation and coast guard operations. The 
size and operations of Transport Canada in 
1995 and beyond differ greatly from what 
they were when the project started. Today, 
Coast Guard operations have been 
transferred to another department, air 
navigation services are proposed to be 
transferred to a not-for-profit organization 
outside government, airports are being 
privatized and projections reflect a 
Department of 3,000 to 5,000 employees. 
All these changes equate to a very 
different business environment than when 
work on IDFS began. 


12.132 As aconsequence of the many 
factors that have changed the operating 
environment of Transport Canada, the 
Department had significantly more 
licences for its commercial software than 
would be needed for its new operating 
environment. To mitigate the impact of 
the changing environment, the 
Department, in conjunction with PWGSC, 
has negotiated a transfer of surplus 
licences to four other departments, one of 
which is implementing IDFS. 


12.133 In the case of the Income 
Security Program Redesign (ISPR), some 
of the basic assumptions that governed the 
decision to build the system have 
changed. Initially, it was assumed that the 
system would administer the three 
elements of the social security framework: 
Family Allowance, Old Age Security and 
the Canada Pension Plan. Since the 
project was initiated, the Family 
Allowance program has been replaced by 
the Child Tax Benefit program and is 
administered by Revenue Canada through 
the taxation system. The federal Budget of 
February 1995 indicated that the 
government would conduct a review of 
the public pension system and was making 
changes to the Old Age Security program. 
The results of this review may impact on 
the original assumptions under which 
ISPR began. 


12.134 To mitigate the impact of a 
rapidly changing business environment, it 
is important that large systems 
development initiatives be broken down 
into smaller, more manageable 
components, with each component 
delivering an improved capability 
(efficiency or effectiveness). Under such 
an approach, if environmental changes 
affect systems development requirements, 
the government has still achieved a 
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benefit and payback from the 
implementation of earlier components. 


Advances in technology 


12.135 When the Common Departmental 
Financial System (CDFS) was initiated in 
1988, users’ expectations focussed on 
vertical integration of the system with the 
central accounting systems. Since 
initiation of the system, users’ 
expectations have dramatically evolved in 
response to a changing environment and 
the availability of new and emerging 
technologies. Today, users’ expectations 
of what constitutes an acceptable financial 
accounting system require not only 
vertical integration with the central 
accounting systems but also horizontal 
integration with other departmental 
business applications, such as materiel 
management and human resource 
information systems. Although the 
expectations of users have changed, the 
system’s developers have not been able to 
respond quickly enough. Therefore, the 
system does not provide the benefits of 
horizontal integration, which users are 
demanding. 


Conclusions and 
Recommendations 


12.136 The government has placed 
significant emphasis on its ability to 
successfully implement information 
technology as a means of reducing its 
costs and improving service to the public. 


12.137 In our audit we have identified a 
number of risks that influence the 
successful implementation of systems 
development projects: 


e weaknesses in project management; 
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e the lack of effective ongoing 
monitoring and/or appropriate corrective 
action; 


e the nature of large information 
technology projects; and 


e the impact of environmental factors. 


12.138 We have observed the significant 
impact that occurs when these risks are 
not effectively managed. In its attempts to 
develop PSCS, Public Works and 
Government Services Canada has spent 
approximately $61 million, of the 
estimated total project cost of $119.5 
million, for which the planned benefits 
will not be realized. 


12.139 Many factors affect the 
successful development and 
implementation of systems. Among the 
most critical to the successful 
management of project risks are: 


e effective project sponsorship; 
e clearly stated requirements; 


e effective user involvement in and 
commitment to the success of the project; 
and 


e the expertise and experience of 
resources dedicated to the project. 


12.140 An integral component of any 
new approach must focus on the 
implementation of long-term information 
technology strategies through smaller, 
more manageable components, each of 
which provides an improved capability 
(efficiency and/or effectiveness) to the 
organization. 


12.141 Such an approach provides 
certain key benefits: 


e It is easier to more clearly define 
requirements(what the system should do 
for its users). 


e The likelihood of successfully 
completing the project is greater. 


An integral component 
of any new approach 
must focus on the 
implementation of 
smaller, more 
manageable 
components, each of 
which provides an 
improved capability 
(efficiency and/or 
effectiveness) to the 
organization. 
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e Itis possible to develop more 
complete, accurate estimates of costs and 
schedules. 


e It is easier to obtain project resources 
with appropriate levels of experience. 


12.142 To increase the likelihood of 
successfully implementing systems 
development projects, departments and 
Treasury Board Secretariat should give 
immediate attention to improving 
current practices for approving, 
funding and managing such projects. 


12.143 We encourage and support the 
Treasury Board Secretariat’s efforts to 
renew the current management framework 
for systems under development. 


12.144 Future audits will monitor the 
progress of this initiative and will 
continue to examine issues that affect the 
successful implementation of systems 
development projects. 


Public Works and Government Services 
Canada response: The Department shares 
the concerns of the Auditor General with 
respect to the risks of systems under 
development. 


As part of its recent evaluation of 
Common Purpose Procurement (CPP), 
PWGSC conducted its own investigation 
into the difficulties experienced with 
large-scale information technology 
systems and how these might be overcome. 
The results of this work indicated that 
improvements could only, meaningfully, be 
realized through a co-operative effort 
between ourselves, Treasury Board 
Secretariat and, of course, the sponsoring 
departments for the projects involved. 


This perspective was endorsed when our 
research was presented to the Treasury 
Board Subcommittee on Information 
Technology (TIMS) on April 28th of this 
year. At that time, a co-ordinated, 
interdepartmental Action Plan to address 
areas of major concern and from which 


improvement efforts are expected to result 
in the greatest benefits was agreed to. 


Public Works and Government Services 
will continue to strengthen the skills our 
staff bring to the contract and risk 
management associated with information 
technology and systems integration (IT/SI) 
projects; examine the potential for 
providing project management expertise 
for such initiatives; consult with 
stakeholders regarding how to assess the 
achievement of value for money in IT/SI 
projects; and collaborate with Treasury 
Board Secretariat in examining issues 
concerning partnering arrangements. 


Treasury Board Secretariat has 
undertaken to ensure the adequacy of 
policies, standards and tools for the 
management and delivery of IT/SI 
projects, including risk, project and 
contract management; to determine 
acceptable partnering relationships for 
IT/SI projects; and to collaborate with 
PWGSC and the broader community to 
resolve project management issues and to 
further develop the successor to CPP. 


Sponsoring departments will be obliged to 
meet the requirements set out by Treasury 
Board, including the assurance that sound 
business cases and superior project and 
risk management skills are brought to 
major systems projects. 


More specific to the systems reported in 
the OAG audit, the measures taken by the 
Department to reduce risks include: 


1. Responsibility for design and 
construction of the system was 
contracted out to major systems 
integration firms (PSCS and CDFS). 


2. Risks of unclear user requirements or 
overly optimistic construction 
estimates were mitigated by the use of 
competitive tenders, independent 
reviews of project size (PSCS and 
CDFS), as well as funding of the 
design phase to two systems 
integration firms (PSCS). 
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3. Detail reporting was required from 
the contractor on time and 
performance (PSCS). 


The fact that these were not successful, as 
expected, in reducing risks, highlights the 
need for the Crown to understand the 
industry track record as well as to manage 
the risk that contractors will fail to 
perform well on complex fixed price 
software development projects. With 
hindsight, the Crown placed excessive 
confidence on the industry’s ability to 
deliver. Consequently, we agree with the 
Auditor General that organizing smaller 
projects would reduce risks. 


Recent work on the CDFS product has in 
our view addressed any remaining 
concerns with the functionality of the 
system. Nevertheless, in light of the 
environment described by the Auditor 
General, the Department has decided to 
suspend active marketing of the system to 
other government departments and to 
focus its efforts on implementing CDFS 
within PWGSC and on supporting its 
committed clients. While this client base 
does provide adequate returns to the 
Crown for its investment in the system, 
more consistent support from the Treasury 
Board Secretariat would undoubtedly have 
helped to increase its return on the 
investment. 


Finally, while the Department is 
convinced that the notion of “project 
sponsorship” is critical to the success of 
common shared financial and 
administration system development, 
current circumstances and the 
accountabilities of the central agencies, 
departments and the common service 
department, preclude the effective 
application of this concept. 


In the future, the Department will continue 
to adhere to professional standards of 
project management, take a balanced 
approach to achieving cost reductions 
through a combination of organizational, 
procedural and technological change, and 
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review the opportunities for smaller, and 
shorter duration projects. 


Treasury Board Secretariat response: The 
Treasury Board Secretariat generally 
concurs with the findings of the Auditor 
General. These findings are consistent 
with a separate analysis that TBS has 
conducted. As both studies point out, 
technology is complex and ever-changing 
and its acquisition carries inherent risks. 
Nevertheless, information technology is a 
crucial part of the government's thrust to 
help improve quality service to the public 
while reducing the cost, and information 
acquisition projects must continue. While 
the risks cannot be eliminated, whether in 
the public or the private sector, we agree 
they can and must be reduced. 


The Treasury Board Secretariat has begun 
the introduction of changes to the 
management framework for large 
information technology projects. These 
changes will potentially affect all aspects 
of the project environment, including 
project size, approvals, risk assessment, 
project management experience and 
training, procurement vehicles, change 
management, reporting and monitoring. 
We are confident that the improvements 
will significantly improve the success rate 
of government informatics projects. 
Treasury Board Secretariat will be 
monitoring high risk projects closely to 
ensure effective implementation of the new 
approach. 


We thank the Auditor General’s Office for 
its support and look forward to its 
continued involvement in this work. 


Human Resources Development Canada 
response: The Department generally 
concurs with the findings of the Auditor 
General and shares the concerns 
expressed with regard to the risks inherent 
to systems development projects. The 
Department will continue to manage the 
risks associated with the ISP Redesign 
project, placing additional emphasis on 
those areas identified in the report. We 
would also endorse the observation that 
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“large multi-year system development” smaller, more manageable components 
projects are unlikely to be successful, with significant user involvement at all 
unless the project is broken down into times. 
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Foreword 


A New Approach: “Phased Follow-up” 


134 An important element in our work is our follow-up on actions taken by departments in response to 
concerns raised in previous Reports of the Auditor General. Normally we conduct follow-up work two years after 
the completion of an audit and report it in the Follow-up chapter of our annual Report. 


13.2 This chapter represents a new and innovative way of reporting to Parliament on how an organization has 
responded to our audit report. This approach, called a “phased follow-up”, calls for active participation by not 
only this Office but also the audited organization. In this context, we made an effort to work with CIDA to ensure 
that the concerns set out in our 1993 chapter were understood more widely. We also commented upon a number of 
proposals developed by the Agency with a view to indicating whether they addressed our recommendations. 


1S Te The “phased follow-up” approach is designed to reinforce the organization’s accountability to 
Parliament. It is intended to foster greater ownership by a department or agency of the concerns raised by the 
Auditor General and a greater commitment to implementing measures to address them. The approach enables this 
Office to be more efficient by directing its attention to new or continuing concerns. It also has the potential both to 
build constructive working relations between the two organizations and to serve as a model for other 
organizations. 


13.4 As we explain in detail below, a great part of this chapter was written by CIDA (Canadian International 
Development Agency) and reflects that agency’s assessment of its progress on the various concerns that we 
reported in our 1993 Report. Our audit work at Phase I was limited to a review of documentation provided by 
CIDA in support of representations in the Agency’s self-assessment (Phase I) of actions taken since 1993. In view 
of the limited scope and special nature of our audit work in this phase and of that scheduled for Phase II of the 
follow-up, the assurance we can provide on an interim basis is limited to whether our principal concerns are being 
addressed by the Agency. Consequently, this approach has one limitation. It does not allow the auditor to provide 
an opinion on the extent of progress made by the audited organization until the end of the third phase of the 
follow-up when all the audit work is completed. Nevertheless, in our view this approach provides useful and 
timely information to parliamentary committees involved in providing ongoing oversight of the actions the 
audited organization is taking toward its renewal. To distinguish that part of this chapter for which CIDA is 
responsible and that part for which we are responsible, CIDA’s portion is on screened paper. 


13:5 We believe this “phased follow-up” approach allows us to explore a new and likely more cost-effective 
way of reporting to Parliament on significant concerns previously raised by this Office about renewal in the public 
sector. The Office will review the appropriateness of this new approach in due course. 


CIDA’s Phased Follow-up: A Working Example 


13.6 The present chapter is based on our 1993 work with CIDA. In our 1993 Report, CIDA stated that it 
agreed with our findings and with the thrust of our recommendations aimed at improving its accountability and 
strengthening its management effectiveness. The Agency committed itself to taking action to address the concerns 
raised in the Report. It invited us to monitor the implementation of its reforms and report on them to Parliament in 
1995. 


13.7 In 1994, CIDA and the Office of the Auditor General agreed that we would conduct a phased follow-up 
of the 1993 audit by monitoring, over a three-year period, the implementation of CIDA’s plan for its renewal. The 
phased follow-up work would focus on CIDA’s actions to address the main concerns raised in our 1993 Report. 


13.8 This 1995 chapter builds on an earlier example of collaboration with the Agency. For our 1994 Report, 
CIDA worked with us to prepare an assessment of its progress in addressing our concerns about regional 
development banks, raised in our 1992 Report. 
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Scope and Approach 


13.9 The phased follow-up audit is planned to be carried out in three phases: 


e Phase I consists of two parts: first, the Agency’s self-assessment of the actions taken as part of its renewal to 
address the principal concerns raised in the 1993 Report; and second, the development of a Performance 
Measurement Model by CIDA. This chapter provides the results of the first part, the Agency’s self-assessment, as 
well as our comments. The second part was under way at the time of writing. We will cover this part in Phase II. 


e Phase II will cover CIDA’s progress in implementing the model it is developing to measure and report on the 
performance of its bilateral programs and projects. It will consist of CIDA-led pilot projects to illustrate the 
application of its Performance Measurement Model (completed in the second part of Phase I) in the field. This 
work began in the fall of 1995. It is proposed that CIDA’s self-assessment on the results of Phase II, as well as our 
comments, be provided to Parliament in the Auditor General’s 1996 Report. To aid us in commenting on CIDA’s 
self-assessment, we will participate alongside CIDA’s staff in the field in examining the feasibility of CIDA’s 
model for assessing the Agency’s projects and programs. 


e Phase III, which we plan to report on in 1997, will consist of an audit of selected country programs and 
projects. To the extent CIDA’s Performance Measurement Model is judged acceptable by us, we intend to use it in 
the audit. The audit will focus on the measurement of CIDA’s results, particularly its projects and the systems and 
procedures for reporting to the Minister and Parliament on the Agency’s performance. 


13.10 This three-phased approach to monitoring CIDA’s actions in response to our 1993 Report offers a number 
of distinct advantages. First, it recognizes that CIDA has set for itself a benchmark against which it can be judged 
by Parliament. Second, it allows the Agency to present to Parliament a self-assessment of its actions. Third, it 
allows us to provide constructive comments to management, and information to Parliament, on a more timely 
basis. Fourth, it enables us at the end of the three-year period to provide assurance to Parliament as to the fairness 
and completeness of the Agency’s self-assessments. Fifth, it recognizes that it takes considerable time to 
implement major reforms in large, complex and international organizations like CIDA. Finally, it should allow us 
in due course to conduct our regular audit work more cost-effectively as a result of the reliance we expect to be 
able to place on strengthened internal review mechanisms of the Agency. 
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Main Points 
A New Approach: Phased Follow-up 


13.11 An important element in our work is follow-up of actions taken by departments and agencies in response 
to concerns raised in our previous Reports. This chapter represents a new and innovative way of reporting to 
Parliament on how an organization has responded. 


13.12 A three-phased follow-up approach has been designed to reinforce CIDA’s accountability to Parliament. 
An ongoing self-assessment by the Agency on its progress in dealing with concerns raised by the Auditor General 
is central to this approach. It is intended to foster greater ownership by the Agency of such concerns and a greater 
commitment to implementing measures to address them. 


13.13 Our opinion on the extent to which CIDA’s actions have satisfactorily resolved the concerns raised in our 
1993 Report will be rendered in 1997 after all our audit work is complete. 


CIDA’s Self-Assessment (Phase 1) 


13.14 CIDA has begun a major initiative aimed at transforming the Agency into a more results-oriented, 
focussed, efficient and accountable organization. The initial focus of this initiative was on management practices. 
In the Agency’s view, progress to date has been significant. 


13.15 Over the next two years, CIDA will concentrate on ensuring that its reforms are translated into program 
delivery in the field. The Agency is confident that the continuation of renewal will lead to the satisfactory 
resolution of the main concerns raised by the Auditor General in his 1993 Report. 


Our Comments on Actions Reported by CIDA 


13.16 CIDA’s self-assessment report addresses the principal concerns raised in our 1993 Report. The Agency 
has developed a results-based management concept to strengthen its effectiveness. The clarity with which CIDA 
has acknowledged its accountability to Parliament for results and the emphasis it is placing on coherence in 
pursuing the government’s priorities in Official Development Assistance are noteworthy. 


13.17 _ Insightful analysis of Canada’s strengths and how they correspond with developing countries’ needs, as 
well as courageous decisions, will continue to be required to achieve the policy objectives set by the government. 


13.18 The need remains for developing a contracting approach that defines the respective accountabilities and 
risks of both CIDA and its executing agents in the new context of results-based management. 


13.19 There is also a call for greater transparency. Canadians want to be sure that their aid dollars are being 
used effectively — that their help is making a difference in the lives of people benefiting from Canadian 
assistance by increasing their self-reliance. 


13.20 It would therefore be timely to accelerate the development of indicators that are simple and usable for 
measuring and reporting on the Agency’s results. Any further delay in this area could well adversely impact on 
CIDA’s credibility. CIDA needs a comprehensive tracking and reporting system to assess the quality and status of 
its projects. 
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13.21. The report on Phase II of the “phased follow-up”, due in 1996, will focus on how successfully CIDA has 
commenced implementing its results-based management concept in the field. 


13.22 Ina time of substantial budget cutbacks, it is more important than ever that CIDA be in a position to 
demonstrate to Parliament which of its channels and program instruments are yielding the best results in achieving 
those objectives that have the highest priority. 
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Introduction 


13.23 Since 1968, CIDA has been the 
federal government’s main arm for 
administering Canada’s Official 
Development Assistance. We pointed out 
in 1993 that CIDA’s annual expenditures 
on bilateral economic and social 
development assistance had exceeded one 
billion dollars — over half of its share of 
Official Development Assistance (ODA) 
to developing countries. (In 1995-96 this 
is equivalent to 880 million dollars and 
remains over half its share of total ODA to 
developing countries — see Exhibit 13.1). 
The rest of the Official Development 
Assistance provided by CIDA was 
delivered mainly through funding to 
multilateral institutions such as United 
Nations programs, to international 
financial institutions such as the regional 


Bilateral economic and 
social expenditures 
($880 million) represent 
over one half of CIDA’s 
share of Official 
Development Assistance 
($1.717 billion) 


Source: CIDA Part ITI Main 
Estimates 1995-96 


Geographic 
Programs 
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development banks, and to a multitude of 
non-governmental organizations such as 
CARE. 


1993 Report Raised Concerns 


13.24 In 1993, we audited CIDA’s 
management of bilateral economic and 
social development programs with a view 
to: 


e providing objective information, 
advice and assurance to help Parliament 
scrutinize CIDA’s use of its resources and 
management for results; 


e promoting accountability and good 
practices by CIDA in managing for 
results; and 


e highlighting areas for improving the 
Agency’s management of its country 
programs and projects. 

13.25 Chapter 12 of our 1993 Report 
dealt with CIDA’s stewardship of the 


Exhibit 13.1 


Main Components of CIDA’s 
Share of Official Development 
Assistance 


1995-96 
(in millions of dollars) 


International Financial 
Institutions ($151) 


Non-governmental 
Organizations ($209) 


Multilateral Food Aid 
and Technical Co-operation 


($217) 


Industrial Co-operation and others ($83) 


International Humanitarian Assistance ($74) 
Administration ($103) 
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funds entrusted by Parliament, in the 
context of the principles and priorities of 
Canada’s policy on Official Development 


There is considerable 
Assistance. 


scope to improve 

; : 13.26 Our audit coincided with a 
PIDs peronance ay Strategic Management Review conducted 
promoting enduring by the Agency at the request of its 
benefits from its Minister. Both examinations identified 
some important lessons from CIDA’s 
25 years of experience, in particular the 
need for the Agency to improve its base of 
knowledge on development needs and 
approaches; increase the relevance of its 
aid program through better dialogue with 
its stakeholders; and reduce its delivery 
costs. 


investments. 


13.27. The principal concerns raised 
in the 1993 Report were 1) the need to 
improve CIDA’s accountability and 

2) strengthen its management 
effectiveness. The Main Points of our 
1993 audit and the conclusions we 
reached were outlined in the 1993 Report, 
paragraphs 12.1 to 12.6: 


e Official Development Assistance 
is a Significant aspect of Canada’s 
foreign policy. For 25 years CIDA has 
been the main conduit for delivering 
development assistance. Annual 
expenditures for bilateral economic 
and social development assistance 
exceed one billion dollars. 


e We conducted this audit taking 
into account the increasing 
international awareness that continued 
investment in development projects 
that are not likely to be sustained 


beyond donors’ financial assistance 
CIDA has embarked on represents a questionable use of 


an ambitious scarce resources. 


undertaking aimed at e In its ability to meet development 

its renewal. needs of the nineties, the Agency has 
been losing ground. Current 
performance has not maximized the 
use of resources and has not led 
sufficiently to self-reliant 


development. There is considerable 
scope to improve CIDA’s 
performance in promoting enduring 
benefits from its investments. 


e CIDA’s bilateral programs need 
to concentrate more on those 
countries and activities where there is 
the greatest potential. 


e Lessons learned from 25 years’ 
experience show a need to resolve 
conflicts among multiple objectives 
and to establish a more 
results-oriented, focussed, 
businesslike and accountable style of 
operation. They also call for 
dedication to the basic objectives, 
such as fighting poverty and helping 
people help themselves, that Canada 
has affirmed repeatedly over many 
years. 


e None of these changes will be 
easy to make, since they will require 
a change in mindset, skills and 
culture, and strong ministerial 
support. Their successful 
implementation will depend on the 
will to reform, not only among 
management and staff of the Agency 
but also among those who act as its 
development partners in Canada and 
in the developing countries where 
CIDA operates. 


13.28 CIDA agreed with our findings 
and with the thrust of our 
recommendations aimed at improving its 
accountability and strengthening its 
management effectiveness. The Agency 
committed itself to taking action to 
address our concerns. 


13.29. CIDA has embarked on an 
ambitious undertaking aimed at its 
renewal. The plan for this undertaking 
incorporates the actions necessary to 
address the concerns raised in our 1993 
Report. The Agency provided this plan, 
“CIDA Renewal Plan 1994-1995”, to the 
House of Commons Standing Committee 
on Public Accounts in the spring of 1994, 
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following the Committee’s hearings on the 
1993 Report chapter on CIDA. 


13.30 During 1994, officials of the 
Agency also testified at the Standing 
Committee on Foreign Affairs and 
International Trade. Both committees 
expressed interest in CIDA’s renewal. The 
Special Joint Committee Reviewing 
Canadian Foreign Policy recommended 
that the House of Commons Standing 
Committee on Foreign Affairs and 
International Trade or the Senate Foreign 
Affairs Committee hold regular reviews of 
CIDA’s performance. Accordingly, further 
hearings can be expected to monitor the 
implementation of renewal at the Agency. 
Our phased follow-up work provides a 
mechanism for a continuing dialogue 
among Parliament, CIDA and this Office 
on an important aspect of Canadian 
foreign policy. 


13.31 The Agency’s budget has since 
been under continuing pressure. 
Significant cuts were announced in the 
1995 Budget documents. These cuts 
impact on the resources available to 
manage the Agency. It is increasingly 
apparent that CIDA will require continued 
strong leadership and a more 
action-oriented style of management 
toward the field to implement fully all the 
significant changes proposed in its initial 
plan for renewal. 


13.32 Having recognized that CIDA’s 
renewal will take several years, we 
reached an understanding with the Agency 
on a phased follow-up approach to the 
1993 chapter, including the time frame for 
the work. 


13.33 Because of the complexity of the 
task and the length of time and effort 
needed for CIDA to implement fully the 
significant reforms it has proposed, we 
believe that the Agency should be given 
the first opportunity to report on its 
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progress. We see our role at this initial 
stage mainly as one of encouraging 
management to continue on its renewal 
course, move ahead quickly and take the 
necessary risks associated with 
implementing significant change. We will 
monitor the Agency’s progress and assess 
the completeness and fairness of its 
reporting thereon to Parliament. 


CIDA’s Actions to Address These 
Concerns 


13.34 This chapter contains CIDA’s 
self-assessment of actions it has taken 
since 1993. It includes CIDA’s report on 
its measures for implementing reforms as 
part of its renewal effort, and our 
comments on actions reported by CIDA. 


Methodology for Conducting 
Phase I of the Phased Follow-up 


13.35 Our main objectives for the three 
phased follow-up audit are to assist 
management and parliamentarians with an 
appraisal of the fairness and completeness 
of CIDA’s self-assessment and to promote 
transparency in its ongoing efforts toward 
renewal. In Phase I (see Exhibit 13.2) we 
asked the Agency to provide us with a 
report on its self-assessment of the actions 
taken since 1993 together with appropriate 
documentation to support its 
representations. We reviewed CIDA’s 
report and inspected the supporting 
documents provided to us to determine 
whether the representations address the 
main concerns raised in our 1993 Report. 
We then formulated comments on CIDA’s 
self-assessment. A primary purpose of 
providing these comments to Parliament is 
to assist the concerned parliamentary 
committees to monitor CIDA’s progress, 
assess directions (trade offs) and provide 
support. We did not seek corroborative 
evidence from operating management at 
headquarters or in the field at this stage. 
However, we will expand our audit work 


CIDA will require 
continued strong 
leadership and a more 
action-oriented style of 
management toward 
the field. 
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Exhibit 13.2 


Phased Follow-up Audit 
Methodology 


Three Phases 


| af fet I September 1994-July 1995 ! 
Interim Audit Objective 
To assess whether CIDA is addressing our principal 
concerns 
Two Parts: 
. 1) CIDA’s self-assessment of actions taken to AA 
address the concerns raised in the 1993 Report nae | 
and Auditor General’s comments on whether our 
principal concerns are being addressed provided to Parliament 
Development of a prototype Bilateral wil sebelah so 
Performance Measurement Model by CIDA ' 
Phase II 
1996 September 1995-July 1996 
Interim Audit Objective 
To assess whether CIDA’s renewal is being 
implemented in the field as planned 
Two Parts: 
1) CIDA-led pilot projects to illustrate application to be provided to 
of the Bilateral Performance Measurement Parliament in 1996 
Model in the field Report. 
2) CIDA’s self-assessment of Phase II results along ive 
with Auditor General’s comments 
opal Ti September 1996-July 1997 
Final Audit Objective 
To formulate an opinion on the extent to which 
CIDA’s actions have satisfactorily resolved 
concerns raised in our 1993 Report 
Two Parts: 
1) Auditor General’s audit of selected country to be provided to 
programs and projects Parliament in 1997 
¢ Focus on the measurement of CIDA’s re- Report 
sults, particularly its projects and the sys- 
tems and procedures for reporting to the 
Minister and Parliament 
2) | Auditor General’s opinion on the extent to 
which CIDA’s actions have satisfactorily 


resolved concerns in the 1993 Report 
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to include operating personnel in Phase II 
and Phase III of the phased follow-up. 


13.36 Our opinion on the extent to 
which the Agency’s actions have 
satisfactorily resolved the concerns we 
raised in 1993 will be included in our 
Report at the end of Phase III. (The 
three-phased approach to the follow-up is 
described in the foreword to this chapter.) 


13.37 There are three major 
components to the remainder of this 
chapter: 


® our comments, in summary, on the 
actions CIDA has reported taking since 
1993; 


e CIDA’s overall self-assessment of its 
progress; and 


e each of the 12 major concerns raised 
in the Auditor General’s 1993 Report, 
followed by CIDA’s report on action it has 
taken to address them. 


Our Comments on Actions 
Reported by CIDA 


13.38 Our review of CIDA’s 
self-assessment has enabled us to 
comment as follows: our principal 
concerns are being addressed at CIDA’s 
headquarters. 


e The Agency has developed a 
results-based management concept to 
strengthen its effectiveness. This concept 
is central to the renewal process under 
way and is being scheduled for 
implementation in the field. There is a call 
for a practical approach to implementation 
and for timely actions by CIDA’s 
employees and development partners. In a 
time of substantial budget cutbacks, it is 
more important than ever that CIDA be in 
a position to demonstrate to Parliament 
which of its channels and program 
instruments are yielding the best results in 
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achieving those objectives that have the 
highest priority. 


e The first steps toward renewal 
have been taken. The steps the Agency 
has taken to implement the new concept 
appear to be in the right direction. The 
Clarity with which CIDA has 
acknowledged its accountability to 
Parliament for development results and 
the emphasis it is placing on coherence in 
pursuing the government’s Official 
Development Assistance priorities are 
noteworthy. So is the renewed 
commitment to search for simpler and 
more cost-effective solutions to program 
delivery. It is important that the Agency 
continue to move quickly with its 
action-oriented program for renewal; the 
need for conducting exhaustive studies 
should be questioned periodically. This 
will minimize the risk of reinforcing the 
perception that change in government 
takes forever. 


e The Agency’s management renewal 
effort has so far been largely centred at 
headquarters; it would be timely to 
extend the effort to the field level. The 
vast majority of CIDA’s employees are 
located in Canada, while the programs and 
projects it funds are overseas. The primary 
focus has been on organizing and planning 
for renewal at headquarters. The emphasis 
has been mainly on developing a 
consensus among headquarters 
management on changes to the Agency’s 
organizational structure, policies, 
management practices, skills and training 
requirements. CIDA’s Executive viewed 
these as prerequisites to renewal, because 
of the cultural change involved in moving 
from a process-oriented to a 
results-oriented style of management. An 
Agency-wide results-based management 
policy is being prepared. Many of the 
tools required to implement the policy are 
in varying stages of development. CIDA’s 
Executive has discussed ways to 
implement results-based management and 
the need to develop a reporting system 
that best supports this initiative. In our 


CIDA has 
acknowledged its 
accountability to 
Parliament for 
development results. 


The primary focus has 
been on organizing 
and planning for 
renewal at 
headquarters. 


There is a call for a 
practical approach to 
implementation and for 
timely actions. 
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The need remains for 
developing a 
contracting approach 
that defines the 
respective 
accountabilities and 
risks of both the 
executing agents and 
CIDA. 


Insightful analysis of 
Canada’s strengths 
and how they 
correspond with 
developing countries’ 
needs, as well as 


courageous decisions, 


will continue to be 


required to achieve the 


policy objectives set 
by the government. 


view, CIDA needs a comprehensive 
tracking and reporting system to assess the 
quality and status of its projects. Progress 
in this vital area will be monitored in 
Phase II of the phased follow-up. 


e The next steps are even more 
crucial. There is a need, first, to 
implement the new policies and practices 
effectively, particularly in the field; and 
second, to accelerate the development of 
indicators that are simple and usable for 
measuring and reporting on the Agency’s 
results as well as on the success of its 
programs and, particularly, its projects. 
These next steps are essential to ensure 
the credibility of CIDA’s renewal. 


The impact that the changes under way 
will have on CIDA’s ability to better focus 
its efforts “on the ground”, particularly in 
those core countries where clearly 
demonstrated development results can be 
expected, should provide a measure of the 
Agency’s progress. 


e Factors that impact on CIDA’s 
ability to make rapid progress. The 
speed of progress and the extent to which 
CIDA can strengthen the effectiveness of 
its programs and projects, as well as its 
ability to develop systems for reporting to 
Parliament on their success within the 
established time frame for renewal, will 
depend on continuous commitment by 
leadership at both the political and 
executive levels. Several other 
contributing factors include: 


6 


e “buy-in” to the new concept of 
management for results among 


CIDA’s partners in development, 
particularly its executing agents, 


given their concern about being held 
solely accountable to the Agency for 
development results. Results of 
development projects are often 
influenced by factors outside the 
control of CIDA and executing 
agents. The need remains for 
developing a contracting approach 
that defines the respective 


accountabilities and risks of both the 
executing agents and CIDA. We 
propose to examine the manner in 
which the Agency addresses this 
need. 


e ministerial and senior 


management support for measuring 
and reporting on the quality of 


development and other results 
associated with the Agency’s 


programs and projects. This is 
particularly important given the risk 
of adverse publicity that a more open 
and objective system for performance 
review and reporting might on 
occasion entail. 


The government has stated in its 
policy statement Canada in the World 
“that Canadians want to be sure that 
their aid dollars are being used 
effectively, that their help is making a 
difference in the lives of people 
benefiting from Canadian assistance 
by increasing their self-reliance.” 


e the extent to which the Agency is 
able to deal satisfactorily with the 


reported perception of conflict 
between the objective of poverty 


reduction and the pursuit of the 
government’s commercial and other 
political objectives, which, in the 
minds of some parliamentarians and 
some of the Agency’s own staff 
(unlike corporate CIDA) may not 
always be compatible. Insightful 
analysis of Canada’s strengths and 
how they correspond with developing 
countries’ needs, as well as 
courageous — i.e. clear and 
consistent — decisions, will continue 
to be required to achieve the policy 
objectives set by the government. 


e other operating constraints on the 
Agency’s ability to follow through on 


its implementation plan, given that 
the above factors are compounded by 


the impact on morale of resource and 
staffing cuts, no major change in 
policies on employee recruitment, 
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remuneration and rotation, and the 
risk-averse environment in the public 
service. 


There is an overall concern in the 
development community in Canada 
about Canada’s ongoing commitment 
to implementing its stated policy on 
Official Development Assistance. We 
were told that this concern arises from 
a perception that funding ODA has 
been given lower priority, as reflected 
in the decline in the ratio of ODA to 
GNP and the successive budget cuts 
announced by the government. 


In these circumstances, significantly 
improving the effectiveness of 


Audit Team 


Manfred Kuhnapfel 
Rajesh Dayal 
Ram Babu Nepal 
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development co-operation through 
CIDA’s renewal will be a challenge, 
despite the significant effort that 
CIDA’s employees are willing to 
make. 


13.39 It must be recognized that the 
actions of departments and agencies are 
greatly affected by political direction and 
constraints imposed at the centre on 
administrative policies. All of these 
factors have an impact on flexibility, 
speed of progress and motivation for 
change. They must be given appropriate 
consideration when holding management 
accountable for the ultimate results of its 
actions. 


For further information, please contact Vinod Sahgal, the responsible auditor. 
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Agence canadienne de Canadian International 
développement international Development Agency 
Présidente President 

Hull (Québec) Hull, Quebec 

Canada Canada 

K1A 0G4 K1A 0G4 


July 21, 1995 


Mr. Denis Desautels 
Auditor General of Canada 
240 Sparks Street 

Ottawa, Ontario 

K1A 0G6 


Dear Mr. Desautels: 


I am pleased to transmit to you, under cover of this letter, the 
self-assessment report prepared by the Canadian International Development 
Agency (CIDA). This report is CIDA's contribution to the Follow-through 
Chapter in your October 1995 Report to Parliament. 


CIDA has made substantial progress through the corporate renewal 
activities it has implemented over the past two years. The results are due to the 
hard work and commitment of Agency employees and managers, and to the 
support of our Minister. This self-assessment report provides, in my opinion, a 
fair and complete assessment of the progress CIDA has achieved in addressing the 
main concerns raised in your 1993 Report to Parliament. I remain confident that 
the continuation of renewal over the next two years, will lead to the satisfactory 
resolution of these main concerns. 


I would like to take this opportunity to express my appreciation to you and 
the members of your team for your encouragement and support. We look forward 
to continued collaboration and co-operation throughout the next phases of our 
work together. 


Yours sincerely, 


Jd role 


Huguette Labelle 
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CIDA’s Overall 
Self-Assessment of 
Progress 


13.40 In February 1994, CIDA began a 
major renewal initiative aimed at 
transforming the Agency into a more 
results-oriented, focussed, efficient and 
accountable organization. The initiative is 
being implemented over three years, from 
1994-95 through 1996-97, and will, once 
completed, bring about major 
improvements in management and 
accountability for results, streamlined 
business practices, transparency and 
reporting to Parliament, and human 
resources management. 


13.41 The CIDA Renewal Plan 
responds both to concerns raised by the 
Auditor General and to CIDA’s own 
strategic management review. Appearing 
with CIDA before the Public Accounts 
Committee in May 1994, the Auditor 
General described the renewal initiative as 
a “fairly ambitious plan...a good plan”. He 
also stated that he was “very pleased by 
the commitment of the President and 
Executive Committee to this plan”. 


13.42 CIDA has in place a monitoring 
process by means of which it is 
periodically assessing progress on the 
renewal initiative. Corrections and 
adjustments are being made as required. 
Progress to date has been significant. Key 
improvements are described below: 


e The government’s new foreign 
policy directions, in particular those 
relating to development, are being linked 
to CIDA programming through a new 
corporate planning process that calls for 
policy objectives and priorities to be 
translated into plans, including clearly 
identified objectives, expected results and 
performance indicators. CIDA will be ina 
position to start reporting to Parliament in 
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the Part III of the 1996-97 Estimates on its 
achievements in implementing the new 
foreign policy. 


e CIDA is working with the 
Department of Foreign Affairs and 
International Trade to not only enhance 
policy co-ordination but also pursue 
opportunities for ongoing collaboration. 
The primary goals are to reduce costs and 
maintain effective operations, in Canada 
and abroad. 


In February 1994, CIDA 
began a major renewal 
initiative aimed at 
transforming the 
Agency into a more 
results-oriented, 
focussed, efficient and 
accountable 
organization. 


e To assess and report more 
completely on aid effectiveness, CIDA has 
developed and is starting to implement a 
new performance review policy. The new 
performance review structure will assist in 
identifying and communicating lessons 
learned, thereby aiding in the 
establishment of a learning culture in 
CIDA. In addition, a model for assessing 
and demonstrating the results of 
development programs is being developed 
in consultation with the Auditor General 
and with other international development 
agencies. The model is expected to be 
completed by mid-1996. Both of these 
improvements will help strengthen CIDA’s 
reports to Parliament on results being 
achieved. 


e Important efforts have been made to 
develop elements of managing for results. 
There is now much greater awareness in 
CIDA of the importance of managing for 
results as a means of achieving and 
demonstrating aid results. A guide for 
employees describes the main elements of 
managing for results; improved project 
planning and approval processes are more 
results-oriented; and results-based 
contracting is being attempted in specific 
cases. By the end of 1995, CIDA will 
have developed a clear policy on 
results-based management to complement 
its model for development results. This 
policy will help employees achieve a 
common understanding of results in the 
development context and will define 
responsibilities and accountabilities. In 
addition, an accountability framework, 
which also complements the policy on 


Progress to date has 
been significant. 
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The initial focus of 
CIDA’s renewal 
initiative was on 
management 
practices. 


Over the next two 
years, CIDA will 
concentrate on 
ensuring that its 
renewal reforms are 
translated into 
program delivery in the 
field. 
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results-based management, is nearing 
completion. This framework sets out clear 
accountabilities for all staff of the Agency, 
and clarifies CIDA’s role vis-a-vis major 
stakeholders. 


e With a view to becoming more 
cost-effective, CIDA has streamlined its 
organizational structure, the processes for 
planning and approving geographic 
projects, the processes associated with its 
contracting regime, and various personnel 
and administrative processes. It also has 
strengthened its management function by 
establishing a broadly mandated 
Corporate Management Branch and 
improved its human resources policies, in 
order to develop, over time, a more 
skilled, knowledgeable and motivated 
workforce. 


e The Agency has adopted an 
information management strategy to 
improve its management and reporting 
capacity by putting in place an 
information and technology infrastructure 
that supports CIDA’s business objectives. 
The first step, implementing hardware, 
software and training, was completed 
successfully and the next step, a 
medium-term information management 
and technology plan, is under way. 


13.43 The initial focus of CIDA’s 
renewal initiative was on management 


practices. As described above, CIDA has 
made good progress in improving its 
management infrastructure, including its 
management practices and policies. These 
improvements, along with important 
changes to program and project planning, 
now are starting to manifest themselves in 
program delivery and field operations. 


13.44 Over the next two years, CIDA 
will concentrate on ensuring that its 
renewal reforms are translated into 
program delivery in the field. In 
implementing the government’s new 
foreign policy, it also will consolidate the 
gains made in the area of managing for 
results, including implementing the 
development results model and better 
managing risk and performance. This 
should further improve the 
cost-effectiveness of its programs and its 
ability to demonstrate achievements. 
CIDA recognizes its accountability to 
Parliament and will continue to improve 
its reports to Parliament in order to 
achieve greater transparency. 


13.45 The following sections of this 
chapter provide more details on CIDA’s 
progress on renewal and how it has 
addressed the concerns raised in the 
Auditor General’s 1993 Report. 
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CIDA’s Report on Its 
Actions Taken in Response 
to Concerns Raised in the 
Auditor General’s 1993 
Report 


Resolving Conflicts among 
Objectives 


Conflicts among objectives need to 
be resolved (1993 Report, 
paragraphs 12.31 to 12.39) 


In 1987, Sharing Our Future became 
Canada’s foreign policy on Official 
Development Assistance. It reaffirmed 
earlier strategic policy directions of 
fighting poverty and promoting 
self-reliant development. The Agency, 
in practice, had been tasked with 
multiple objectives: while charged 
with pursuing one primary objective, 
CIDA had others that could often 
conflict with it. 


We were concerned that it was 
difficult for CIDA to concentrate on 
putting poverty first and encouraging 

‘self-reliance while, at the same time, 
it had commercial and political 
objectives that did not always lend 
themselves to dealing with poverty in 
a direct way and that encourage 
external dependency. 


We believed that competing or 
conflicting objectives should be 
pursued only consciously and in full 
realization of their effect on the 
primary objectives. 


The new foreign policy clarifies CIDA’s 
objectives 


13.46 The objectives of Canada’s 
Official Development Assistance (ODA) 
program were recently clarified when the 
government completed its review of 
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international assistance in the context of 
its broader review of foreign policy. The 
approach to ODA set out in Canada in the 
World is noteworthy in a number of 
respects. It treats ODA as part of an 
integrated foreign policy. It notes that 
development assistance makes a unique 
long-term contribution to Canada’s three 
broad foreign policy objectives of 
prosperity, security and the furthering of 
Canadian values and culture. It establishes 
four key commitments for Canada’s ODA 
program: a clear mandate and set of 
priorities; strengthened development 
partnerships; improved effectiveness; and 
better reporting of results to Canadians. It 
identifies the actions that must be taken to 
meet these commitments. It also commits 
CIDA, Foreign Affairs, and other 
departments whose work has a bearing on 
Canada’s international relations to 
co-operate more closely on ensuring 
greater coherence and consistency in their 
policies. 


CIDA’s mandate is now 
stated clearly: to 
support sustainable 
development in 
developing countries, 
in order to reduce 
poverty and contribute 
to a more secure, 
equitable and 
prosperous world. 


13.47. CIDA’s mandate is now stated 
clearly: to support sustainable 
development in developing countries, in 
order to reduce poverty and contribute to a 
more secure, equitable and prosperous 
world. While the focus of Canadian 
Official Development Assistance is on 
meeting the development needs and 
priorities of developing countries, it is 
also in the interests of Canadians to 
contribute to global security, economic 
growth and prosperity. Canada’s security 
and prosperity are inextricably linked to 
global conditions and trends. ODA and 
long-term Canadian interests — including 
political and trade interests — are not in 
conflict; they are complementary. 


13.48 To achieve its stated purpose, 
Canadian ODA will concentrate available 
resources on six program priorities: basic 
human needs; women in development; 
infrastructure services; human rights, 
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democracy, and good governance; private 
sector development; and the environment. 


13.49 With regard to CIDA’s priority of 
private sector development, as stated in 
the Government Response to the 
’ Recommendations of the Special Joint 
CIDA will develop : Parliamentary Committee Reviewing 
tracking system that Canadian Foreign Policy, the government 
will enable it to report is committed to ensuring the development 
: focus of CIDA activities involving the 
on funds disbursed on private sector. Measures to enhance trade 
each of the six in developing countries can exert a strong 
positive impact on development, and the 
Canadian private sector is an important 
monitor progress on development partner for CIDA. The 
allcommitments made = gOvernment will work to foster long-term 
: : ' relationships between the private sectors 
in the policy and will in Canada and developing countries that 
start reporting to benefit development, through trade, 
Parliament on the investment and technology transfer. In this 
context, CIDA is preparing a detailed 
policy on private sector development. 


priorities. It will also 


implementation of the 


policy in the 1996-97 
Main Estimates. Actions to implement the policy 


13.50 Canada in the World has clarified 
CIDA’s mandate and priorities. To ensure 
that the new policy is implemented and 
that programs are fully aligned with the 
purpose and priorities for Official 
Development Assistance, CIDA has 
identified a number of actions required. A 
plan has been developed detailing lead 
responsibility and a time frame to meet 
each of the commitments in the new 
policy. Examples of actions that will be 
carried out include the following: 


e To help CIDA reflect the new 
statement of purpose (to support 
sustainable development in developing 
countries in order to reduce poverty and 
contribute to a more secure, equitable and 
prosperous world), its programming will 
be guided by the existing sustainable 
development framework and by the 
recently approved (June 1995) policy on 
poverty reduction. This latter policy, 


which builds on CIDA’s years of 
experience in this area and on lessons 
learned by other donors, sets out 
programming strategies for poverty 
reduction. 


e To provide greater clarity to the six 
programming priorities, CIDA has 
developed operational definitions of each 
priority and a programming direction for 
each. By April 1996, CIDA also will have 
developed policy statements for each 
priority. These two actions will serve to 
foster coherence by providing CIDA’s 
staff and partners with a clear 
understanding of the programming 
priorities. 

e CIDA will develop a tracking system 
that will enable it to report on funds 
disbursed on each of the six priorities. It 
will also monitor progress on all 
commitments made in the policy and will 
start reporting to Parliament on the 
implementation of the policy in the 
1996-97 Main Estimates. 


e CIDA will continue to implement the 
corporate planning system developed in 
1993. Corporate planning will make an 
important contribution to program 
coherence and alignment with the new 
policy. The process will ensure that policy 
objectives and priorities are translated into 
branch plans, into regional and country 
policy frameworks and, finally, into 
projects and other funded activities. It will 
also ensure that expected results and 
performance indicators are defined and 
that progress made is reviewed. 


13.51 Other initiatives under way to 
strengthen policy coherence include: 


e aco-ordinating committee of deputy 
ministers established recently, chaired by 
the Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs 
and including the President of CIDA and 
the Deputy Minister for International 
Trade. It meets regularly to oversee 
systematic policy co-ordination between 
the two organizations; and 


e anew process for regional and/or 
country reviews (see paragraphs 13.56 to 
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13.61). With this process, as country or 
regional policies are reviewed, CIDA and 
Foreign Affairs will work toward 
developing strategies that take into 
account and incorporate all relevant 
foreign policy instruments. 


13.52 The application of anew 
performance review policy will support 
the effective implementation of the new 
aid policy (see paragraphs 13.74 to 13.80). 
Over the next three years, CIDA plans to 
undertake Agency-wide examinations of 
each of the six program priorities set out 
in the policy. This will allow it to go 
beyond reporting on disbursements to 
reporting, where feasible, on the results 
achieved in priority areas through all 
delivery channels. 


Concentration of Efforts 


CIDA needed to concentrate its 
efforts (1993 Report, paragraphs 
12.40 to 12.46) 


CIDA would have benefited from 
concentrating on its primary objectives 
and priorities and reducing the 
dispersion of its programs. It needed to 
be more selective, by focussing on key 
countries and more productive 


activities where there was the greatest 
potential for benefit in terms of 
development. 


CIDA needed a clear and specific 
strategy for each country, focussed on 
the Agency’s primary objectives. At 
stake was the quality of CIDA’s 
programs and projects in relation to its 
mandate. 


The new foreign policy - a focus on 
priorities and countries 


13.53 With regard to geographic 
concentration, as stated in the Government 
Response to the Recommendations of the 
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Special Joint Parliamentary Committee 
Reviewing Canadian Foreign Policy, 
Canada does have important interests in 
all areas of the world. Efforts will be 
focussed on a limited number of countries, 
while maintaining programs in other 
countries through low-cost, 
administratively simple delivery 
mechanisms. Canada in the World signals 
that available resources will be 
concentrated on the six program priorities: 
basic human needs; women in 
development; infrastructure services; 
human rights, democracy, and good 
governance; private sector development; 
and the environment. In addition, 

25 percent of Official Development 
Assistance will be committed to basic 
human needs. This is an important step in 
confirming the strategic focus of the 
Agency’s programs. 


Twenty-five percent of 
Official Development 
Assistance will be 
committed to basic 
human needs. 


Aligning CIDA’s programs with the 
priorities and ensuring effective 
implementation of the policy 


13.54 As described already, CIDA has 
developed mechanisms to align its 
programs with the six priorities and to 
implement the new policy. It is defining 
and describing clearly each of the 
priorities, developing a tracking system, 
and continuing the implementation of the 
corporate planning system and the new 
regional or country development policy 
framework (R/CDPF) process. It is 
evaluating the results of each program 
priority and reporting on the new policy to 
Parliament. Paragraphs 13.50 to 13.52 
provide more information on CIDA’s 
actions in this regard. 


13.55 CIDA’s approach for developing 
country or regional strategies that are 
focussed on the Agency’s priorities is 
described in paragraphs 13.56 to 13.61. 
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This improved 
planning process 
fosters the closest 
coherence possible 
between corporate 
priorities and 
country/regional 
objectives and 
expected results of 
projects. 
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A Better Focus on Results 


aint aati! 


A better focus on what results 
realistically can be expected in each 
country (1993 Report, paragraphs 
12.72 to 12.79) 


Problems in different countries and 
regions call for different strategies. 
The concern was that there was a gap 
between CIDA’s broad policy 
framework for a country and its 
projects in that country. To bridge the 
gap we suggested that a 
country-specific strategy linked to an 
operating plan would enable CIDA to 
focus on specific and measurable 
results, country by country. It would 
also allow CIDA to discuss its 
operations in a more practical way 
with its partners and host country 


officials. 


Important changes in CIDA’s processes 


13.56 CIDA agrees that different 
countries and regions call for different 
development strategies. With this in mind, 
in June 1994 it adopted a new 
country/regional analysis process that 
brought about important changes: 


e The regional or country development 
policy framework (R/CDPF) was 
reaffirmed as a corporate document, 
conceived with the full involvement of all 
program branches. It is applied differently 
to CIDA’s different channels. While it 
enables the Agency to lay the groundwork 
for geographic branch funding decisions, 
it guides all Agency programming and 
identifies opportunities for 
complementarity with other programs. 


e The consultation process has been 
greatly strengthened. In-depth 
consultations are now held with Canadian 
stakeholders, other donor agencies and the 
country or region involved. 


e For each policy framework CIDA 
will state as clearly as possible the 


specific objectives and expected results, 
country by country or region by region, 
depending on the nature of the program. 
As well, clear and realistic expected 
results and performance indicators will be 
identified for project interventions 
supporting each regional or country 
development policy framework. 


e CIDA is committed to developing 
the tools to evaluate the effectiveness of 
the ensemble of project interventions in 
the context of country and regional 
programs. While recognizing that there 
are multiple factors and intervenors that 
influence development at a country, region 
or program level, CIDA also will test the 
feasibility and reliability of demonstrating 
results at these levels of aggregation. 


13.57 This improved planning process 
fosters the closest coherence possible 
between corporate priorities and 
country/regional objectives and expected 
results of projects. It is based on analysis 
of the needs and development problems of 
a country or region, its prospects for 
sustainable development, the Canadian 
comparative advantage and capabilities, 
the role of other donors, and the various 
risks inherent to CIDA programming in 
the country or region. For all major 
countries or regions, CIDA will develop a 
regional or country development policy 
framework over the next five years. Since 
the introduction of the process, in June 
1994, CIDA has completed the policy 
framework for three countries: China, 
Vietnam and the Philippines. Another 
country and four regions will be reviewed 
within the next year. It also should be 
noted that CIDA is developing, for the end 
of 1995, a set of detailed guidelines for 
preparing regional and country 
development policy frameworks as part of 
a handbook to help analysts undertake the 
required analyses. 


13.58 _ As illustrated by the recently 
completed country development policy 
frameworks, CIDA has conducted 
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analyses of each country, including the 
rationale for Official Development 
Assistance to these countries, lessons 
learned, risks, and the mutual interests of 
the recipient countries and Canada. Policy 


options have been developed and assessed. 


CIDA conducted in-depth consultations in 
the recipient countries, with Canadian 
stakeholders and with other donors 
throughout the process. Through annual 
consultations or, in the case of China, a 
visit by the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
CIDA ensured that the recipient countries 
were in agreement with the final analysis. 
The policy frameworks also were widely 
distributed to partners and stakeholders 
(i.e. Canadian private sector firms, 
educational institutions and associations, 
non-governmental organizations, and 
professional associations) to ensure their 
understanding of the direction of Canada’s 
program in these countries and to generate 
thinking about how they could contribute 
to the expected results. 


13.59 In regard to Canada’s influence 
with recipient governments, CIDA 
believes that there are a number of factors 
that work in its favour. The fact that 
Canada acts with the best interests of the 
recipient countries in mind, and is not 
seen to be driven by narrow self-interest, 
is important. So is the fact that CIDA is a 
well-respected organization. The Auditor 
General has stated that “CIDA in the field 
has a reputation for integrity and 
co-operation.” Canada can also set an 
example for democracy and good 
governance, and has expertise to offer in 
many areas of development assistance. 


Bridging the gap between new 
programs and projects 


13.60 As CIDA has noted, the policy 
framework for each major country or 
region will now describe program goals 
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and objectives, priority areas, and 
expected results. CIDA also will identify 
realistic results and performance 
indicators for project interventions. To 
provide managers with the tools they 
need, CIDA is working, in collaboration 
with the Auditor General, on developing a 
model/methodology for evaluating and 
demonstrating results (see paragraphs 
13.66 to 13.68). Several instruments to 
help managers assess effectiveness will 
emerge from the methodology: 


e the R/CDPF investment appraisal 
guide will help managers determine the 
choice of programming priority for the 
region/country and the area of thematic 
focus within the selected programming 
priorities; and 


As a first step to 
planning a new 
project, CIDA must 
now demonstrate the 
project’s link to 
corporate policies and 
priorities and to the 
country policy 
framework. 


e the project investment appraisal 
guide will help managers determine the 
choice of projects within the selected 
areas of thematic focus/programming 
priorities, and will help them assess 
project performance. 


13.61 The coherence between new 
projects and programs also is being 
strengthened through recent changes to the 
planning and approval process for bilateral 
projects (see paragraphs 13.88 and 13.89). 
As a first step to planning a new project, 
CIDA must now demonstrate the project’s 
link to corporate policies and priorities 
and to the country policy framework. The 
expected benefits from the project also 
will be defined. Recent projects being 
planned in China and Vietnam 
demonstrate that the coherence between 
new projects and the country analysis is 
clearly established. Recognizing the close 
links among CIDA’s branch plans, the 
R/CDPFs and project interventions, and to 
ensure that the planning process is not 
burdensome, CIDA has decided not to 
pursue an operating plan at this time. 
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CIDA is devoting 
extensive effort to 
developing policies, 
practices, tools and a 
management 
philosophy that reflect 
a commitment to 
managing for results 
and that address key 
factors for project 
sustainability. 


Promoting Enduring Benefits 


Promoting enduring benefits through 
more self-reliant development (1993 
Report, paragraphs 12.80 to 12.89) 


Development requires that, after the 
termination of aid funding, something 


of value be left behind that can be 
sustained. We believed that project 
sustainability needed to be considered 
in all forms of appraisal. This is as 
critical to the quality of the 

investments CIDA makes as technical 
feasibility and project design. We also 
suggested that monitoring certain 
indicators of project self-sustainability 
at appropriate milestones could provide 
an early warning system, to help 
managers identify and correct problems 
related to sustainability before they 
became unmanageable. 


Another concern raised was that CIDA 
had placed too little emphasis on the 
clarity of objectives in contractual 
arrangements including project 
sustainability and continuation of 
benefits after it has withdrawn - and 
too much on the details associated with 
completing a specified set of activities 
in compliance with technical 
requirements during the assistance 
phase. 


CIDA’s efforts to enhance project 
sustainability 


13.62 As stated in Canada in the World, 
an effective development assistance 
program begins with the recognition that 
development is a complex process and 
that many conditions must be met before 
it takes permanent root. The growing 
diversity of the development world adds 
to this complexity and it is clear that 
development assistance is just one part of 
a larger effort — one that involves the 
resources of developing countries 
themselves and other factors, such as 
international trade and investment. 


13.63 Recognizing these conditions, 
project sustainability can be enhanced by 
a number of factors. CIDA can analyze 
whether the host country has an 
appropriate policy and institutional 
environment, plan over a long-term 
horizon, and ensure the participation and 
ownership of the host country. It can 
assess the availability of sustaining 
resources to operate and maintain the 
project over its life cycle, assess the 
technical and managerial capability or 
readiness of the host country to sustain the 
project, and build human, institutional and 
technological capacity. CIDA can manage 
risks and manage for results. It can also 
evaluate results and apply lessons learned 
from experience. CIDA is devoting 
extensive effort to developing policies, 
practices, tools and a management 
philosophy that reflect a commitment to 
managing for results (see paragraph 13.42) 
and that address key factors for project 
sustainability. Some of these efforts are 
described in the following paragraphs. 


New approach, processes and methods 


13.64 Key elements of CIDA’s new 
approach to country or regional analysis 
(see paragraphs 13.56 to 13.61) that 
support sustainability include an 
assessment of the needs and problems of 
the developing country or region; an 
examination of major political or 
economic changes in the country or 
region; an analysis of the prospects for 
development, of the role of other donors, 
and of the Canadian comparative 
advantages and capabilities; and in-depth 
consultations with recipient countries, 
Canadian stakeholders and other donors. 


13.65 CIDA also has adopted new 
processes for planning and approving 
projects (see paragraphs 13.88 and 13.89). 
Key elements of the new processes that 
support sustainability include the 
identification of analyses that are required 
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during project planning, and new criteria 
for project appraisal. Analyses to be 
conducted during project planning, 
depending on the nature and type of 
project include a technical feasibility 
analysis; an institutional and management 
assessment; a gender role analysis; a 
financial assessment; economic 
assessments; an environmental impact 
analysis; and a political risk analysis. 
Project appraisal criteria include an 
assessment of whether the project: clearly 
defines objectives, expected results, the 
potential for sustainability, and possible 
adverse effects; reflects lessons learned; 
identifies constraints and develops a risk 
management strategy to prepare for 
possible negative events; and proposes an 
approach appropriate to the nature and 
risk of the project. 


13.66 CIDA currently is developing a 
performance review methodology to 
demonstrate the results of its bilateral 
programs and projects. This methodology 
will lead to establishing indicators of 
self-sustainability. It will describe key 
questions, indicators, and the performance 
analysis methodology that should be 
applied at key steps in program and 
project management. The data generated 
by applying this methodology will serve 
as an early warning system for projects 
and programs that are not leading to the 
expected results, and the information will 
be used to correct the course of activity as 
needed. Managers also will use the 
methodology to answer questions such as 
why a particular program or project 
should be chosen over others; how results 
should be defined; how operational 
effectiveness should be measured; and 
how risk should be assessed and managed. 
CIDA will develop several analytical 
instruments, including guides for each 
major step in the new process for planning 
and approving programs and projects (see 
paragraph 13.60). These guides have been 
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set out in a comprehensive and integrated 
model of performance review instruments 
that, for the first time, showed clearly the 
relationship between self-assessment of 
performance by CIDA’s branches and 
corporate-level performance review. 


13.67 The methodology is being 

developed in consultation with managers 

throughout the Agency, with the Office of 

the Auditor General, and with other 

donors. A prototype of the model was 

produced in June 1995 and will be tested All donor agencies are 

through pilot studies in 1996. It is : : 

expected that the model will be discussed eeMaUnng Cre 

in the Auditor General’s November 1996 challenge of collecting, 

Report. Following are some of the lessons in a cost-effective 

learned to date from our consultations d 

with other donor agencies: manner, relevant an 

2 appropriate data that 

e All donor agencies we visited, 

including the World Bank, Inter-American they can analyze for 

Development Bank, USAID, UNICEF, the purpose of 

and UNDP, are struggling with the , : 

challenge of collecting, in a cost-effective reporting on their 

manner, relevant and appropriate data that perform ance. 

they can analyze for the purpose of 

reporting on their performance. It should 

be noted that the Office of the Auditor 

General, at a recent appearance before the 

Standing Committee on Foreign Affairs 

and International Trade, acknowledged the 

difficulty of assessing aid results. 


e The indicators must be appropriate to 
the program’s context. For example, 
USAID pointed out that the rate of 
acceptance for family planning in Africa 
is historically lower than in Asia. The 
interpretation of indicators must take into 
account the program context. 


e Although all donors are interested in 
and recognize its importance, none has yet 
been able to develop a methodology to 
evaluate its impact in such “non-project” 
areas as policy dialogue. 


e The issue of how to evaluate results 
in the new programming context of 
flexible, iterative projects is a challenge to 
all donors. Also a challenge is the 
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requirement to evaluate results in new Improving Risk Management 
areas of Official Development Assistance 

aimed less at building structures and more Improvements needed in the way 
at transforming society (e.g. CIDA manages its operating risks 
democratization). (1993 Report, paragraphs 12.90 to 


12.96) 


We were concerned that factors, 
whether qualitative or quantitative, that 
could eventually impact on the 


e A significant period of time is 
needed to develop appropriate and useful 


indicators. It was suggested that four to Agency’s ability to achieve the results 
five years are required to devise a solid, it expects needed to be more rigorously 
field-tested set of indicators for a specific assessed, before funding was approved 
sector. and at appropriate subsequent 


milestones. Management of risk was 

required at both the country and the 
The integration of a e A significant period of time (five to project level. We suggested that: 
seven years) also is required to develop 


e First, CIDA needed to examine 
fully and integrate a performance review 


thoroughly the capacity of the recipient 


performance review 


ie wed eee country and its main public institutions 
organization can take to absorb development assistance 
i ffectively. 
place only where its e The integration of a performance Seen ae 
y g p | 
ici review system into an organization can e Second, there must be testing by 
per ee take place only where its staff has CIDA of the assumptions it makes to 


support the recipient country’s 
commitment, and increased 
participation of the targeted 
new system. beneficiaries in the identification and 
13.68 As part of the consultation preparation stages of the project. 
process, CIDA, the Office of the Auditor e Third, the quality of risk 
General and the International assessment at the project level needed 
to be improved. CIDA’s project 
management approach needed to be 
tailored to the type of project being 
measurement of development results. undertaken and to the host country’s 
Representatives from national audit institutional capabilities. 


offices and ean offices of other Wenlse Concladedthar Cin area ing 
donor agencies will be invited. CIDA will an early warning system to provide 
present its methodology for demonstrating explicit data periodically up the line on 
the results of bilateral programs and what projects are in difficulty, and why. 


projects, and best practices in this field Solutions for alleviating difficulties 
could then be explored more explicitly. 


fully in developing and participated fully in developing and 
experimenting with the | experimenting with the new system. 


Development Research Centre will 
co-operate to organize a seminar on the 


will be discussed. It is expected that this 
seminar will be held in 1996. 


CIDA is promoting assessment and 
management of risk 


13.69 The Auditor General’s concern 13.70 CIDA is developing approaches 
about clarity in contractual arrangements to promote risk assessment and 
is dealt with in paragraphs 13.81 to 13.84. | management at all levels in the Agency: 
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e With the adoption of new project 
management practices (see paragraphs 
13.88 and 13.89), CIDA is introducing to 
its planning of new projects a number of 
analyses, including assessments of risk 
and of the potential for ongoing project 
viability. It also is developing the use of a 
risk management strategy tailored to the 
specific project. Project managers also 
will be expected to monitor, on an 
ongoing basis, whether anticipated risks 
are actually occurring and whether 
conditions that are critical to the success 
of projects are still present, and to use this 
information to adjust project activities to 
ensure the achievement of expected 
results. 


e With the adoption of a new process 
of regional or country development policy 
frameworks (R/CDPF) (see paragraphs 
13.56 to 13.58), CIDA will, in consultation 
with the recipient country or region, assess 
the development context of the country or 
region, including its capacity to absorb 
aid. The recently completed CDPFs 
illustrate that CIDA has examined for 
each country the economic situation, level 
of poverty and social policies, governance 
and political sustainability, the role of 
women in development, environmental 
issues, and other donor activities involved. 
These are all elements that help CIDA 
assess the country’s absorptive capacity, 
assess the risks involved, and develop an 
appropriate strategy for Canada’s 
development assistance in the country. 


e Inregard to an early warning system, 
the performance assessment 
methodology/model that is being 
developed (see paragraphs 13.66 to 13.68) 
will provide managers with the tools they 
need to identify and report on projects and 
programs that are not achieving expected 
results, and to use the information 
collected to change the course of 
activities. 


e Another critical element of CIDA’s 
risk management strategy is the adoption 
of the new performance review policy (see 
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paragraphs 13.74 to 13.80). Of particular 
importance is the new approach to 
planning review activities, which ensures 
that programming and management areas 
with the highest priority are examined 
first. For example, each of the six program 
priorities will be examined within the next 
three years. 


Institutionalizing Lessons 
Learned 


Institutionalizing lessons learned 
(1993 Report, paragraphs 12.97 to 
12.101) 


Generally, learning organizations 
display four important characteristics: 
an organizational culture that stresses 
learning, places value on it, encourages 
it and rewards it; an institutionalized 
but simple and clearly understood 
mechanism that allows lessons learned 
to be captured and accessed; an 
environment that actively encourages 
learning by doing; and finally, a 
requirement and a responsibility to use 
lessons learned as part of the normal 
management process. 


Our concern was that the Agency did 
not have an organizational “learning 
culture’. Lessons learned were not 
incorporated in a systematic and timely 
way into operations. CIDA needed to 
institutionalize lessons learned at the 
project and country levels. 


CIDA’s steps to strengthen its learning 
culture 


13.71 CIDA’s new performance review 
policy (see paragraphs 13.74 to 13.80) is 
one of the Agency’s building blocks in 
strengthening its organizational learning 
culture: 


e The new policy makes it clear that 
all managers are accountable for 
monitoring performance, demonstrating 
results and using lessons learned, as part 
of the normal management process. 


CIDA is introducing to 
its planning of new 
projects a number of 
analyses, including 
assessments of risk 
and of the potential for 
ongoing project 
viability. 


The new (performance 
review) policy makes it 
clear that all managers 
are accountable for 
monitoring 
performance, 
demonstrating results 
and using lessons 
learned, as part of the 
normal management 
process. 
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CIDA is working to 
maintain its corporate 
memory capacity, 
which collects and can 
disseminate in various 
forms 
recommendations and 
lessons learned from 
previous sector, 
program and project 
evaluations. 
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e An integrated system of performance 
assessment and results aggregation is 
being designed for the Agency’s 
consideration. It is intended to produce 
information on results and lessons learned 
that can be easily accessed within CIDA 
and by its partners. CIDA will draw on 
project evaluations, end-of-project reports 
and institutional assessments as well as on 
corporate performance reviews to provide 
thematic syntheses of results and lessons 
learned. Lessons learned (including those 
from the field) will be captured and shared 
within CIDA and with partners, recipient 
countries and the Canadian public through 
various mechanisms, including an annual 
review of results, newsletters and thematic 
journals. 


e CIDA will prepare synthesis reports 
on audits and evaluations of significant 
issues so that conclusions can be shared 
among its staff and with partners. This 
will enhance knowledge about 
development and about cost-effective 
management practices. 


13.72 An innovative evaluation in 
which CIDA adopted a more participative 
approach to conducting the study and 
sharing its results was the recently 
completed evaluation of its Women in 
Development (WID) policy. The study 
broke new ground in evaluating the effects 
of a policy rather than of a project or 
program, something that few departments 
of the Government of Canada have 
attempted. This approach is increasingly 
important as development assistance 
agencies turn from capital projects to 
policy dialogue and institutional 
development activities that are crucial in 
the developing world. The evaluation 
included case studies in six countries, 
which were selected to give the research 
team a wide exposure to CIDA’s Women 
in Development activities in a variety of 
cultural and economic contexts. Two 
countries were selected in the Americas, 
two in Africa and two in Asia. The CIDA 


evaluation team held focus group 
discussions and meetings with the 
recipient governments, local institutions 
and other donor agencies, as well as with 
local women’s organizations involved in 
development projects. The final report 
was widely discussed and distributed 
within the donor community and the 
participating recipient countries. 


13.73 Other key elements of CIDA’s 
approach to maintaining and continuing to 
build an organizational learning culture 
include: 


e maintaining CIDA’s corporate 
memory capacity, which has existed since 
1984 and which collects and can 
disseminate in various forms (for 
example, by sector or by country) 
recommendations and lessons learned 
from previous sector, program and project 
evaluations; 


e continuing to manage a database 
listing the evaluations and related studies 
completed by members of the Expert 
Group on Aid Evaluation - Development 
Assistance Committee (DAC) of the 
Organization for Economic Co-operation 
and Development (OECD). It should be 
noted that CIDA, on behalf of the DAC, 
keeps this database, which is accessible to 
all members and is a great resource for 
donors’ evaluators and researchers; 


e adopting new project planning 
processes (see paragraphs 13.88 and 
13.89) which require as one of the first 
steps to planning new projects that the 
project manager examine relevant lessons 
learned in the sector of activity and 
country or region concerned; 


e adopting anew Human Resources 
Management Strategy for 1995-1998, 
which includes a review of CIDA’s core 
competencies to ensure that they 
encompass the collective learning and 
skills needed by the Agency in the future. 
The strategy also includes shifting training 
and development efforts to the acquisition 
of needed competencies and developing a 
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recruitment strategy in keeping with the 
needs of the Agency; 


e continuing to develop its information 
management infrastructure and systems to 
allow headquarters and field employees to 
communicate effectively among 
themselves as well as with partners and 
other government departments; and 


e demonstrating a clear preference for 
using and building CIDA’s internal skills 
and capacity, while contracting out only 
for timely and highly specialized 
expertise. 


Upgrading Audit and Evaluation 


Upgrading CIDA’s internal audit and 
project evaluations (1993 Report, 
paragraphs 12.102 to 12.110) 


Internal audit and evaluation of 
development projects can play a 
critical role in ensuring the credibility 
of aid agencies, legitimizing 
development assistance to various 
constituencies, and improving the 
performance of the Agency. 


e We concluded that the Agency 
could improve the value of its audit 
work and the significance of its audit 
findings by adopting a more selective 
approach. 


e Most project evaluations were not 
focussed on the potential of the project 
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CIDA’s new Performance Review Policy 
will upgrade audit and evaluation 


13.74 CIDA has developed a new 
Performance Review Policy in 
consultation with Treasury Board and the 
Office of the Auditor General. This new 
policy will help CIDA better demonstrate 
and report on aid effectiveness and 
management performance. It sets out a 
framework for performance review that 
defines the types of reviews and their 
purpose, corporate and branch 
accountabilities for review, and how the 
information produced by the reviews will 
be used. The new policy states clearly that 
all managers are accountable for 
demonstrating results and monitoring 
performance. The policy also calls for the 
Performance Review Committee (CIDA’s 
Executive Committee, with observers 
from the Office of the Auditor General 
and the Treasury Board Secretariat) to 
meet annually to approve the performance 
review work plan, consisting of 
corporate-level audits and evaluations. 


13.75 CIDA now will be using three 
major types of reviews: corporate internal 
audit; corporate program evaluation; and 
branch assessment of performance. These 
will be integrated as much as possible to 
maximize coherence, efficiency and 
learning. CIDA also will systematically 
collect and analyze performance review 


The Agency is taking 
steps to enhance its 


to become self-sustainable. information to assess development capacity tor better 
e The ability to monitor and effectiveness, identify lessons learned, and  @Valuations and 

evaluate the potential for results more report on aid effectiveness. A strategy and audits. 

selectively, so that changes in the a three-year performance review plan 

environment were discerned and were established in March 1995 to 

activities suitably adapted, needed to develop the major review instruments and 

be strengthened if evaluations were to complete reviews of high-priority program 

SS aes aa pe and management areas. The Agency is 

aaecnekesacme a ann taking steps to enhance its capacity for 
e Results of audits and evaluations better evaluations and audits. Staff 

ete Ot ne ly SaaS 1Or resources for performance assessment in 

example, recipient governments and the program branches are being 

pa ee RN REE aa developed, and audit and evaluation 

aeiatan functions in the Performance Review 
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Division are being upgraded. A critical 
first step in implementing the plan will be 
to complete the staffing of corporate and 
branch performance review functions by 
the end of 1995. 


13.76 The performance review plan 
focusses on the six programming priorities 
outlined in Canada in the World. These 
new reviews are now scheduled over the 
next three years so, for the first time, 
CIDA will have comprehensive coverage 
of its main priorities in a reasonable 
period of time. Women in Development 
and Gender Equity will be reviewed first, 
because some work has already been 
completed (see paragraph 13.72) and 
because the review will coincide with the 
Fourth Conference on Women, to be held 
in Beijing in September 1995. Basic 
Human Needs and Infrastructure Services 
were Selected for reporting in the fall of 
1996 because of the high interest 
expressed by Parliament and the public in 
general. Private Sector Development will 
be reviewed later in 1996, Environment in 
1997, and Democratization and Good 
Governance in 1998, to allow time for 
CIDA’s operational experience in these 
areas to mature before performance is 
reviewed. The reviews will address issues 
of relevance, sustainability, development 
results and costs, as well as management 
effectiveness, efficiency and economy. 
They will also address the relative 
effectiveness of the main channels of aid, 
lead to an overall synthesis of findings and 
an action plan, and contribute to policy 
development and reporting to Parliament. 


13.77. The performance review plan 
also sets out an ambitious agenda of new 
methodology development, to produce 
instruments and approaches to support the 
reviews and to provide branch managers 


with the tools they need to assess the 
performance of their programs and 
projects toward achievement of expected 
results. Over 1995 and 1996, new 
instruments will be developed. 
(Paragraphs 13.66 and 13.67 describe 
progress in this area.) 


13.78 Another improvement to be made 
as a result of the new performance review 
policy is that internal audit will no longer 
concentrate on administrative and project 
management procedures, but will examine 
issues most significant to the Agency, 
such as the implementation of new 
systems and procedures. There also will 
be audit follow-ups and sharing of audit 
results, to ensure that internal audits are 
used to guide future activities and to 
highlight and disseminate lessons on what 
management practices work and do not 
work. 


13.79 CIDA recently has taken other 
measures to give internal audit and 
evaluation greater importance as 
management functions. In June 1995, the 
Executive Committee agreed to meet 
quarterly to review progress on corporate 
audits and evaluations. This will allow the 
committee to be aware of important issues 
emerging from audits and evaluations that 
may require discussion and quick 
executive action. In addition, the new 
Director of Internal Audit will submit a 
plan to the Executive Committee 
recommending a new organizational 
structure for audit that will ensure 
adequacy of coverage and strategic use of 
resources. 


13.80 CIDA’s approach for sharing 
lessons learned from its reviews is 
described in paragraph 13.71 and 13.72. 
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Clarifying Accountability 


Accountability needed to be clarified 
(1993 Report, paragraphs 12.56 to 
12.68) 


We were concerned that, until recently, 
CIDA had not fully acknowledged its 
accountability to Parliament for 
managing in a way that would produce 
desired results - that is, for obtaining 
value for money - and felt strongly that 
CIDA’s accountability with respect to 
managing for results needed to be 
clarified. 


We felt that CIDA needed to arrive at 
clearer understandings with recipient 
governments about what specific 
objectives can be realistically pursued 
and on the division of accountability 
for achieving them. 


Our main concern was that CIDA had 
not focussed on the results that were to 
be achieved or that have been 
achieved. 


CIDA’s steps toward clearer 
accountabilities 


13.81 CIDA recognizes its 
accountability for achieving and reporting 
on results. Its President has stated this 
clearly at various parliamentary 
committee meetings. With regard to 
internal clarification of accountability, 
CIDA has developed a corporate 
accountability framework to describe how 
branches share the accountability for 
planning, managing and reporting on the 
implementation of the Official 
Development Assistance policy, and for 
ensuring good relations with Parliament, 
other departments and stakeholders. CIDA 
plans to complement this with a policy on 
results-based management that will clarify 
accountabilities in this area (see 
paragraph 13.42), and with an expanded 
corporate accountability framework to 
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ensure a common understanding of 
functional and managerial areas of 
accountability. Branch frameworks also 
will be developed. As well, CIDA has 
made improvements in reporting to 
increase transparency, thereby reinforcing 
its accountability (see paragraphs 13.94 to 
13.96). 


13.82 With regard to the clarification of 
accountability between CIDA and its 
partners (suppliers of goods and services), 
the Agency started work on the concept of 
results-based contracting by producing a 
draft framework in the summer of 1994. It 
also has undertaken some early 
experiments involving contracts, which 
apply the results-based management 
philosophy. CIDA recognizes that 
results-based contracting is key to the 
success of managing for results, and is 
committed to continuing work in this area. 
Over the next year, it will continue to 
develop results-based contracting as part 
of its work on the new results-based 
management policy, along with other 
business re-engineering efforts (see 
paragraphs 13.85 and 13.87). 


13.83 Progress in results-based 
contracting has been limited. However, 
CIDA considers that it would be 
counterproductive to introduce 
results-based contracting unilaterally 
without involving its partners and before it 
has made more progress in results-based 
management. As discussed in paragraphs 
13.66 to 13.68, evaluating the results of 
aid is very complex and all donor agencies 
are struggling to find simple and 
cost-effective ways to do this. CIDA 
believes that its work on developing a 
methodology to evaluate the results of 
bilateral programs and projects will help it 
arrive at a common understanding with its 
partners about results-based management 
and contracting. In the meantime, CIDA is 
co-operating with both the profit and the 


CIDA recognizes its 
accountability for 
achieving and 
reporting on results. 
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CIDA’s new process 
for developing regional 
and country policy 
frameworks calls for 
strengthening its 
consultations with 
recipient countries 
throughout the 
process. 


Business processes 
that have been 
Streamlined include 
planning and approval 
of bilateral programs 
and projects, CIDA’s 
contracting regime, 
and management and 
personnel support 
service functions. 
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not-for-profit sectors to develop an 
approach that is satisfactory to all parties 
concerned. Several consultation groups 
have been formed to discuss and generate 


‘solutions and consensus on major areas of 


concern, including: 


e finding ways to account for the risk 
that CIDA’s partners encounter if the 
recipient country does not, for whatever 
reason, deliver on its commitments in a 
timely manner; 


® ensuring a mutual agreement and 
understanding on results, performance 
indicators and the collection of data, 
including baseline data; and 


® ensuring a common understanding on 
how results should be measured. 


13.84 As for improving its agreements 
with recipient countries, CIDA’s new 
process for developing regional and 
country policy frameworks calls for 
strengthening its consultations with 
recipient countries throughout the process 
(see paragraphs 13.56 to 13.61). This will 
help ensure a common understanding 
between CIDA and the recipient country. 


Streamlining the Way CIDA Runs 
Its Business 


There was a need for CIDA to 


streamline the way it runs its 
business, including its existing 
controls, to be more efficient and 
effective. (1993 Report, paragraphs 
12.47 to 12.52) 


We were of the view that CIDA needed 
a new control structure for the Agency 
and that it needed to simplify its 
management process and make 
individual staff more answerable for 
managing for results. 


A long-term commitment by a stable 
CIDA management team with 
particular knowledge in the project 
area was rare. An approach that linked 


staff assignment lengths with 
valuable results was needed. At stake 


was the Agency’s ability to manage 
efficiently and effectively. 


CIDA has made changes to streamline 
its business processes 


13.85 Over the last year, CIDA has 
conducted a number of re-engineering 
studies to streamline internal processes so 
that they will become more cost-effective 
and focussed on results. Business 
processes that have been streamlined 
include planning and approval of bilateral 
programs and projects, CIDA’s contracting 
regime, and management and personnel 
support service functions. Reforms to the 
new process for country or regional 
programming and the new project 
planning and approval processes are 
described elsewhere. Key elements of 
changes made to date in contracting are 
the elimination of CIDA’s in-house 
inventory of consultants and the use of the 
Open Bidding System to advertise 
contracting opportunities. The new system 
is market-driven, less costly, more 
transparent, and intended to improve 
competitiveness. More changes are being © 
made to reduce delivery time and adopt 
results-based contracting (see paragraphs 
13.82 and 13.83). Agency management 
and personnel support services are now 
being modified to become more 
cost-effective and client-driven. As well, 
CIDA is improving its information 
management to get the right information 
at the right time and be in a position to 
report well (see paragraph 13.42). 


13.86 It is too early to assess the impact 
of the changes on the cost-effectiveness of 
delivering its aid program, but CIDA 
anticipates significant savings. For 
example, the costs of Agency support 
services will be reduced over the next 
three years. CIDA will continue its 
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streamlining efforts by re-engineering 
processes that have not yet been reviewed 
and by developing an approach for 
continuous streamlining. 


13.87 CIDA isa centralized 
organization. Its projects are implemented 
by executing agencies or non-govern- 
mental organizations in the field. The 
CIDA project management team 
comprises primarily headquarters 
personnel, with the active participation of 
CIDA field representatives whenever 
possible. Project management positions at 
CIDA headquarters must be held for a 
minimum of three years, and are held on 
average for approximately four years. The 
recommended duration for CIDA field 
assignments is two or three years, 
depending on the level of hardship of the 
post. For 1993 and 1994, the average 
duration of CIDA postings was 
approximately three years. A particular 
challenge here is optimizing the 
cost-effectiveness of the duration of an 
assignment abroad against the now fewer 
opportunities to offer employees this 
essential field experience. As well, there 
is the ongoing presence of project 
personnel contracted by the executing 
agency. All of these factors contribute to 
the continuity and stability of project 
management. 


Revising CIDA’s Approach to 
Project Management 


More innovative project 
management skills and practices 
were needed (1993 Report, 
paragraphs 12.53 to 12.55) 


We were concerned that CIDA’s 


approach to project management 
needed to be revised. Its engineering 
“blueprint” for funding, staffing and 
managing activities could not be 
applied in a mechanical way to many 
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of the newer types of projects that were 
much “softer” in nature, where results 
could be demonstrated only over a 
longer period of time. CIDA’s growing 
involvement in a wide range of projects 
required that CIDA’s staff maintain 
traditional project management skills 
while systematically developing the 
mindset, knowledge and skills 
necessary for the new types of projects. 
CIDA needed to develop the capacity 
to deal with the new kind of risk and 
uncertainty without abandoning 
traditional project management 
disciplines. At stake was the Agency’s 
ability to achieve results. 


New approaches to CIDA’s project 
management 


13.88 CIDA has re-engineered its 
processes for bilateral program and project 
planning and approval with the objective 
of making them faster, simpler, cheaper 
and more effective. The redesign of the 
contracting process also will contribute to 
reduced delivery time and increased 
efficiency and effectiveness. Following 
are the major components of the new 
processes: 


e A new approach to country or 
regional programming has been adopted. 
The new country or regional policy 
frameworks will describe the objectives 
and expected results for each program, the 
risks involved, and a framework for 
monitoring and evaluating progress 
toward achieving results. More 
information and examples on country and 
regional programming are provided in 
paragraphs 13.56 to 13.61. 


e Criteria to appraise proposed projects 
have been defined. CIDA will now assess 
every new project to determine whether it: 
reflects ODA priorities and policy and 
program objectives; clearly defines 
objectives, expected results, the potential 
for sustainability, and possible adverse 
effects; reflects lessons learned; and 


CIDA has 
re-engineered its 
processes for bilateral 
program and project 
planning and approval 
with the objective of 
making them faster, 
simpler, cheaper and 
more effective. 
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CIDA has completed a 
review of counterpart 
funds that led to the 
publication of new 
directives in 

June 1994. 


clearly defines both the expected risks and 
arisk management strategy. 


e Seven business lines were introduced 
to replace the previous single model for 
bilateral projects and to allow for different 
planning and approval processes, 
depending on the type of project. 
Examples of new lines of business include 
the quick transfer mechanism for small 
and time sensitive projects; the blueprint 
model for complex projects that are fully 
planned prior to implementation (such as 
infrastructure-related projects); the 
iterative model for complex and integrated 
projects that require significant planning 
and analysis throughout the life of the 
project; and the local initiatives model for 
projects that are developed in the field. 


e An analytical framework has been 
defined for each line of business. The 
framework identifies the type and 
characteristics of the analysis that 
normally would be carried out as part of 
project planning activities. The nature and 
extent of the analysis is dependent on the 
size, complexity and type of project and 
may include technical feasibility analysis, 
socio-cultural and gender analysis, 
environmental analysis, economic 
analysis, institutional and management 
analyses, risk analysis and an analysis of 
the expected benefits to Canada and the 
recipient country. 


e CIDA is reviewing field delivery 
services and has developed a plan of 
action to improve their cost-effectiveness. 
The roles and responsibilities and a 
common management framework were 
defined for CIDA program support units 
(PSUs) in the field. A common accounting 
system for cost recovery also was 
developed and is being tested through a 
pilot project in six PSUs. CIDA is 
presently working with the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and International Trade to 
review the size of the human resource 
base in field operations. A Treasury Board 
constraint that discouraged the posting of 


CIDA personnel in PSUs was removed 
recently. 


13.89 CIDA’s experience with these 
new approaches is still very limited. 
However, through monitoring of renewal, 
CIDA has identified problems that could 
have an adverse impact on the anticipated 
savings. For example, it found that not all 
managers are comfortable with the new 
processes and that they tend to rely on 
previous, well-understood methods to 
verify documents. To respond to their 
concerns, CIDA will take a number of 
actions. By December 1995, it will 
provide targeted training and coaching on 
the new approaches; develop a challenge 
function to encourage ongoing renewal, 
i.e. continual challenging of existing and 
new approaches; and develop a vehicle for 
feedback and learning about their 
application. 


Better Internal Control over 
Contributions Involving 
Counterpart Funds 


Better internal control over 
contributions involving counterpart 
funds (1993 Report, paragraphs 
12.111 to 12.114) 


We were concerned that CIDA did not 
have adequate assurance that all 
moneys had been spent for the intended 
purposes and had been accounted for 
fully. 


Review completed, pilot under way, and 
audit by CIDA scheduled 


13.90 Since the Auditor General’s 1993 
audit, CIDA has completed a review of 
counterpart funds that led to the 
publication in June 1994 of new directives 
on counterpart funds. The new directives 
define the accountabilities and 
responsibilities of CIDA and the host 
country for managing counterpart funds, 
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and establish guidelines for their efficient 
and effective management. CIDA also has 
been working with the Office of the 
Auditor General on a pilot project in 
Bangladesh to examine the use of a 
supreme audit institution to audit 
counterpart funds. As stated in paragraph 
13.63, project sustainability is enhanced 
when the participation and commitment of 
the host country during project planning is 
encouraged. The pilot project in 
Bangladesh serves as an example of the 
new participative approach. The project 
was designed co-operatively by CIDA, the 
Office of the Auditor General, the 
Government of Bangladesh, and the 
Comptroller and Auditor General of 
Bangladesh. The first pilot audit report 
from the Comptroller and Auditor General 
of Bangladesh is expected in January 
1996. Lessons learned from this pilot 
project will be used in planning future 
initiatives. 

13.91 In addition, as part of its decision 
to review issues that are most significant 
to the Agency (see paragraph 13.78), 
CIDA will conduct an audit of counterpart 
funds in 1996. The audit will examine 
CIDA’s practices and controls in 
accounting for and reporting on the use of 
counterpart funds to ensure that funds are 
spent for intended purposes. 


CIDA Transparency 


CIDA needed to be more transparent 
about what it was trying to achieve 


and how well it was doing (1993 
Report, paragraphs 12.64 to 12.68) 


We felt that CIDA needed to be more 
forthcoming with full and frank 
information to the public in Canada 
and the recipient countries on what it 
was trying to achieve and how well it 
was doing. When multiple objectives 
were pursued, parliamentarians needed 
to be informed about the relative 
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significance of the objectives and how 
they impacted on the overall outcomes 
or results to be achieved. Reporting to 
Parliament should focus less on inputs 
and more on accomplishments and 
lessons learned. CIDA’s policies, plans 
and the extent of its accomplishments 
should be open to anyone with a 
legitimate interest. 


Transparency with partners, 
stakeholders and recipient countries 


13.92 CIDA has started to make 
improvements in its practices for 
consulting with stakeholders and 
informing the public. A consultation 
strategy to improve relations with 
stakeholders was put in place in 1993. 
CIDA also instituted a spokesperson 
policy in 1994 to broaden its 
communications with the media and the 
general public. In 1994-95, it conducted 
over 30 official consultations of different 
types. For example, program staff 
consulted with Canadian stakeholders and 
partners in developing new country 
program strategies; CIDA met with the 
supplier community to discuss changes to 
its contracting regime (see paragraph 
13.83); and held a number of annual 
consultations with Canadian 
non-governmental organizations. To 
improve its transparency with recipient 
countries, CIDA introduced a greatly 
improved consultative process for the 
preparation of regional or country _ 
development policy frameworks (see 
paragraphs 13.56 to 13.61). CIDA’s 
approach for sharing lessons learned with 
its partners, stakeholders and recipient 
countries is described in paragraphs 13.71 
1013.79. 


13.93 Although progress has been 
made, CIDA recognizes that more work is 
needed to develop employee awareness 
and understanding of the nature and 
importance of relations with stakeholders 


A consultation 
Strategy to improve 
relations with 
stakeholders was put 
in place in 1993. 


In future years, 
improved performance 
review information will 
strengthen further 
CIDA’s ability to report 
to Parliament on 
results being 
achieved. 
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CIDA is improving its 
reports to Parliament 
to increase their focus 
on objectives and 
achievement of 
results. 


and the public. The next steps in this area 
will include promoting and reinforcing the 
importance of high-quality service, and 
continued training and coaching on 
consultations and stakeholder relations. 


Reporting to Parliament 


13.94 CIDA is improving its reports to 
Parliament to increase their focus on 
objectives and achievement of results. Its 
Part III of the 1995-96 Estimates presents 
more clearly information on the Agency’s 
program objectives and priorities, and 
describes its approach to achieving and 
demonstrating development results. In 
future years, improved performance 
review information (such as the reviews of 
the six program priorities described in 
paragraphs 13.76 to 13.78) will strengthen 
further its ability to report to Parliament 
on results being achieved. 


13.95 Since 1993, the Office of the 
Auditor General also has reported on two 


other specific improvements by CIDA that 
are contributing to greater transparency 
and more useful reporting to Parliament. 
CIDA’s Part III of the Estimates now 
contains more information on the 
effectiveness of Regional Development 
Banks. It also provides a description of 
Canada’s International Assistance 
Envelope (IAE) that explains clearly the 
IAE activities carried out by CIDA and by 
other departments. In addition, CIDA 
officials have continued to appear on 
request before parliamentary committees. 


13.96 Also of direct relevance to 
parliamentarians is CIDA’s 1995-96 — 
1997-98 Departmental Outlook. It will 
provide Parliament with further 
information on CIDA’s key actions, 
priorities and directions. It also will 
strengthen further CIDA’s accountability 
to Parliament and its reporting on progress 
made to date. 
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Industry Canada 


Business Assistance Programs in 
Transition 


Assistant Auditor General: Maria Barrados 
Responsible Auditor: Gerry Chu 


Main Points 


14.1 We audited four financial assistance programs, support to tourism and the Canada Business Service 
Centre initiative. Significant changes have been made to many of the programs audited. 


14.2 Three financial assistance programs — Microelectronics and Systems Development, Strategic 
Technologies, and Technology Outreach have been terminated or are not being renewed. The Sector Campaigns 
were terminated. A new Tourism Commission has been established to take over Industry Canada’s existing 
tourism programming. The commitment to Canada Business Service Centres is continuing and growing. 


High-Technology Financial Contributions Programs 


14.3 These programs are complex, entailing a long, multistep project approval process. Some of the 
assessment criteria are difficult to apply. However, improvements can be made in support for funding decisions. 
Where similar programs are operated by other departments, opportunities exist to improve the co-ordination of 
review and assessment procedures through sharing information and analysis of results. Progress is being made in 
developing and reporting performance measurement. 


14.4 Our findings identify ongoing concerns for the management of the remaining program commitments and 
obligations. They also raise issues of potential importance to many other government programs that provide 
assistance through contributions. For example, the Department’s implementation of the repayable contributions 
policy needs to be reviewed to ensure that it is consistent with the intent of the policy. 


14.5 There is a risk that, as the government withdraws from some program areas, its remaining obligations 
will be undermanaged. Even though programs are not being renewed or are being terminated, they retain risks that 
require management attention. Our audit identified areas where management needs to remain attentive, including 
ensuring that payments are made only for eligible costs and that contributions repayable to the Crown are 
managed appropriately. 


Tourism 


14.6 Industry Canada continued to have difficulties both in developing co-ordinated approaches to the tourism 
activities and in evaluating the effectiveness of the tourism sub-agreements. 


14.7 The challenge for the newly formed Canadian Tourism Commission will be to develop co-ordinated 
approaches to the management of these activities and to work closely with other federal departments and agencies 
to develop co-operative approaches in tourism initiatives. 
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Main Points (cont'd) 


Canada Business Service Centres (CBSC) 


14.8 This initiative was introduced in 1992-93 to serve business better by creating one access point. In a short 
period of time, CBSCs have made progress in forming partnerships with federal departments, agencies and 
provinces, and 10 centres have been established. 


14.9 Judging the success of the CBSC network requires that a clear vision of the concept be articulated. In 
addition, expectations for the core services to be provided have yet to be defined. 


14.10 The centres are at a key juncture in their development, and must decide quickly with their partners what 
their long-term vision and strategy should be. The federal government can then in turn more easily determine its 
most effective contribution to integrating access to business services. 
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Introduction 


14.11 Industry Canada is a key 
department in economic development. It 
has a mandate to make Canada more 
competitive by fostering the development 
of Canadian business, promoting a fair 
and efficient Canadian marketplace, and 
protecting, assisting and supporting 
consumer interests. 


14.12 At the start of our audit in the 
spring of 1994, the Department was 
organized into two programs: Industry and 
Science Development; and Services to the 
Marketplace. Industry and Science 
Development focussed on enhancing the 
growth of Canadian business; Services to 
the Marketplace focussed on the fair and 
efficient operation of regulations affecting 
businesses and consumers. At that time, 
the Department administered 54 funded 
programs, many of which provided 
financial assistance to businesses and 
other partners in program delivery. 


14.13 The federal Budget of February 
1995 reduced funding for the 
Department’s economic development 
programs. Subsidies to business and 
industry associations are to be reduced by 
approximately $200 million over a 
three-year period. Of the 54 Industry 
Canada—funded programs, 9 programs 
were terminated and 34 will not be 
renewed beyond 1997-98. Eleven 
programs will continue. 


14.14 There will be no increases in the 
budgets of programs that are not being 
renewed, and no new financial 
commitments can be made under the 
programs that have been terminated. 
However, the Department will need to 
manage these programs until all program 
terms and conditions are fulfilled. Many 
of the programs are delivered through 
contribution agreements that require 
future payments to recipients and the 
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monitoring of performance until projects 
are completed. In addition, many of the 
agreements include clauses requiring 


repayments to the government. , 
Industry Canada is a 


key department in 
economic 
development. 


14.15 As it redefines its programs, 
Industry Canada is placing increasing 
emphasis on providing information to 
business. In a rapidly changing business 
environment, information is viewed as 
essential to the growth of existing 
businesses and the formation of new 
business enterprises. This emphasis is 
reflected in the Department’s role in 
managing and supporting the newly 
formed Canada Business Service Centres 
network and in developing strategic 
intelligence and information products. 


Audit Scope and Approach 


14.16 The audit scope and approach 
were initially set in the spring of 1994. We 
selected for audit four financial assistance 
programs, support to tourism and the 
Canada Business Service Centre (CBSC) 
initiative. These are part of the Industrial 
and Aboriginal Programs and the Regional 
Operations activities of the Industry and 
Science Development Program, as shown 
in Exhibit 14.1. 


Of the 54 Industry 
Canada-funded 
programs, 9 programs 
were terminated and 
34 will not be renewed 
beyond 1997-98. 


14.17 Our objective was to assess the 
adequacy of management practices and 
conformity with government policies on 
grants and contributions and on review 
and evaluation. 


14.18 During our audit, a number of 
these programs were changed. Three of 
the financial assistance programs directed 
at the high-technology sector were 
terminated or not renewed. The 
Technology Outreach Program has been 
terminated. The Microelectronics and 
Systems Development Program and the 
Strategic Technologies Program will not 
be renewed, and payments will not be 
made under them beyond 1995-96 and 
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1997-98 respectively. The Sector tourism responsibilities that previously 
Campaigns, four of which we audited, are were managed by Industry Canada. 


also being terminated. . 
14.20 The commitment to Canada 


Business Service Centres is continuing 


14.19 We also examined Industry and srowing 


Canada’s role in the management of 


federal-provincial/territorial 14.21 Our audit approach to the 
sub-agreements on tourism, and Tourism financial assistance programs included a 
Canada. Tourism Canada is being wound detailed review of project files, 

up and the tourism sub-agreements will comparison with similar federal and 

not be renewed, but a new organization provincial programs, field visits, 

called the Canadian Tourism Commission discussion with management and project 
(CTC) was established on 31 January officers and use of internal studies and 
1995. The Commission took over the reports. Our work on the Canada Business 


Exhibit 14.1 


Industry and Science 
Development Program 


Estimates ($000) 1994-95 


Grants and Other Full-Time Equivalents 
Contributions 


Industrial and Aboriginal Programs 


Microelectronics & Systems : 
Development Program 


* Strategic Technologies Program - . 
© SectorCampaigns 


Tourism Canada _ 


Industry and Science Policy 
Communications Research 


Tai 


Total 759,747 386,737 3,109 


C] Contributions programs and activities covered in audit 


Corporate and Advisory Services 


Source: Departmental Part III Estimates and Budgets (1994-95) 
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Service Centres was based on a review of 
documentation and discussions with 
management and staff and some clients in 
several locations across Canada. 


14.22 Although significant changes 
have been made to many of the programs 
we audited, our findings remain relevant 
to the management of the remaining 
program commitments and obligations. In 
addition, our findings raise issues of 
potential importance for new programs 
and many other government programs that 
provide assistance through contributions. 


Observations and 
Recommendations 


High—Technology Financial 
Contributions Programs 


Description of Programs 


14.23 Inthe mid 1980s, the federal 
government introduced a number of major 
initiatives to promote the development of 
high-technology industries because 
industrial growth was seen to be more 
dependent on scientific, technological and 
industrial adaptability and responsiveness. 
The four programs that we audited were 
part of this initiative: 


e The Microelectronics and Systems 
Development Program (MSDP), launched 
in January 1988, was designed to enhance 
the growth and international 
competitiveness of microelectronics and 
information technologies in Canada’s 
manufacturing, processing and service 
industries. 


e The Strategic Technologies Program 
(STP), also introduced in 1988, focussed 
on the development, acquisition, 
application, and diffusion of three priority 
technologies: information technology; 
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advanced industrial materials; and 
biotechnology. 


e The Technology Outreach Program 
(TOP), created in 1986, was designed to 
assist in the diffusion of new technology 
and the transfer of critical industrial 
management skills to Canadian industry. 


e The Sector Campaigns initiative was 
begun in 1988 to seek effective integration 
of advanced technology and industrial 
competitiveness in selected Canadian 
industries or sectors. 


14.24 These four programs had 
authorized assistance totalling 
approximately $395 million. Exhibit 14.2 
shows the status of the four programs, a 
summary of the total assistance authorized 
under them and their budgeted 
expenditures to 1997-98. 


Management of Programs with 
Financial Contributions 


14.25 When businesses apply for 
financial assistance, Industry Canada 
must: assess projects against eligibility 
criteria; establish contractual 
arrangements; maintain management and 
financial systems to monitor projects and 
make payments; enforce repayment 
provisions where applicable; conduct 
evaluations; and provide accountability 
reporting. 


Projects are often time-sensitive but the 
approval process is time-consuming 


14.26 Departmental data indicate that 
the average time to approve a project was 
287 days in the Microelectronics and 
Systems Development Program and 
approximately 299 days in the Strategic 
Technologies Program. In many cases, 
approval times exceeded a year. A 
departmental survey of recipients 
indicated that they viewed the approval 
process as “long and arduous”. Recipients 
said that delays in the approval process 
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Recipients said that 
delays in the approval 
process were not 
closely matched to 
time frames in the 
business environment. 


Exhibit 14.2 


High-Technology Financial 
Contributions Programs Audited 


Microelectronics and 
Systems Development 
Program 


Strategic Technologies 
Program 


Technology Outreach 
Program 


Sector Campaigns 


neo 


Source: 


Canadian suppliers and 
end-users in microelectronics 
and information technology 


Not-for-profit technology 
centres 


Industry associations and 
business consortia in specific 
industry sectors 


were not closely matched to time frames 
in the business environment, adding to the 
uncertainty surrounding many business 
decisions. 


14.27 Complicating the approval 
process is the need for the Department to 
obtain detailed documentation or expert 
advice. Often, projects are reviewed by 
several officers and interdepartmental and 
departmental committees before being 
recommended for approval and, in some 
cases, ministerial approval. 


$60 million 


$95 million 


project 


$128 million 


$112 million 


$1.4 million to 


Office of the Auditor General 


e 30 projects ranging from 
$137,261 to $5 million, avg. 
$2 million per project 
Alliances among companies, 
universities or research institutes 
involving: 

e Advanced industrial materials 
¢ Information technology 

e Biotechnology 


¢ 89 feasibility studies 

¢ 60 projects ranging from 
$107,307 to $6.1 million 
avg. $ 1.5 million per 


¢ 37 technology centres 


° assistance ranging from 
$41,000 to $19.3 million, 
avg. $3.5 million per centre 


e 14 industry sectors 
° assistance ranging from 


$56.4 million, avg. $8 
million per sector campaign 


Assessment of applications against key 
criteria 


14.28 Applications for funding follow a 
multistep approval process. For example, 
when a company applies for financial 
assistance under the Microelectronics and 
Systems Development Program or the 
Strategic Technologies Program, a project 
officer in the Department’s regional office 
or at headquarters is assigned to perform 
an initial review of the application to 
determine whether it is eligible. Eligibility 
for assistance under the Strategic 


Not renewed $1.5 million 


Not renewed $39 million 


Terminated $33.3 million 


Terminated $28.2 million 
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Technologies Program, for example, is 
limited to corporations and partnerships 
operating in Canada that represent 
alliances. If the application is eligible, the 
project officer performs an analysis of the 
company and the proposed project to 
ensure that criteria common to all 
projects, as well as program-specific 
criteria, are satisfied. 


14.29 Basic program criteria apply to 
all Industry Canada’s funded programs. 
These criteria deal with commercial and 
economic viability, significant economic 
benefits to Canada, and incrementality 
(whether the project would proceed 
without assistance) and need. 


14.36 Program-specific criteria are 
described in the terms and conditions 
covering the program and they must be 
satisfied before an authorization for 
assistance can be recommended. For 
example, the selection of projects for 
assistance under the Strategic 
Technologies Program is based on the 
extent to which they meet selection 
criteria such as technological innovation 
and risk, and enhancement of Canada’s 
scientific and technological skills, 
knowledge and personnel. 


14.31 In performing the analysis, the 
project officer can request comments from 
an industry sector branch at headquarters, 
and can seek external expert advice where 
necessary. The project officer prepares a 
project summary incorporating the 
analysis for review by managers. 


14.32 Project summaries of 
recommended projects are submitted to an 
interdepartmental project review 
committee. Recommended projects are 
then reviewed by the Department’s 
Programs and Services Branch before they 
are finally approved by the Department, or 
by the Minister if the authorized 
assistance is for more than $100,000. This 
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threshold was raised to $5 million as of 
March 1994. 


Improvements can be made in 
supporting the case for funding 


14.33. Given the approval process in 
place, we expected that funding decisions 
would be supported by persuasive 
assessments and clearly stated rationales. 
In response to our 1985 Report, the 
Department had made a commitment to 
ensure that the factors considered would 
be applied more consistently and be better 
documented. 


14.34 However, in reviewing the 
Department’s assessment of strategic 
considerations and economic benefits, we 
found that information contained in 
business applications is often based on 
optimistic forecasts of potential sales and 
economic benefits. Usually, it is not 
possible for departmental officials to 
verify this information. They rely on their 
own knowledge and experience and other 
economic and business data from similar 
projects and businesses. 


14.35 An assessment of incrementality 
attempts to determine whether a project 
would proceed at that time and place if 
government financial assistance were not 
provided. Despite the Department’s 
commitments to improve its support for 
funding decisions, our examination of 
project files still found weaknesses in the 
cases made for funding. Project 
justifications frequently use judgmental 
statements such as, for example, Without 
financial support, it is unlikely that the 
applicant will be capable of undertaking a 
project of this level of risk, and certainly 
not within the specified time frame. These 
statements often are used without clear 
supporting analysis. 


14.36 As part of assessing 
incrementality, project officers are 
expected to consider the applicant’s 


Basic program criteria 
deal with commercial 
and economic viability, 
Significant economic 
benefits to Canada, 
and incrementality and 
need. 


Information contained 
in business 
applications is often 
based on optimistic 
forecasts of potential 
sales and economic 
benefits. 
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Decisions to 
contribute were often 
made without a 
persuasive 
assessment of 
incrementality. 


The fact that similar 
programs were also 
operated by other 
federal and provincial 
government 
departments has 
resulted in multiple 
departments serving 
companies in the same 
industry sectors. 


financial capability in determining 
whether there is a demonstrated need for 
government assistance. The issue of 
financial need lends itself to more 
objective analysis. For example, project 
officers can review the applicant’s audited 
financial statements, and can compare 
projected costs with the applicant’s 
current assets or working capital. 


14.37 Even where an applicant’s 
financial position suggested that financial 
need was not in itself an issue, we found 
that decisions to contribute were made 
without a persuasive assessment of 
incrementality. For example, a company 
that had $86 million in working capital at 
the time of its application received 
$979,623 in financial assistance, for a 
biotechnology project costing 

$2.2 million. The file contained no 
reference to whether the project would 
have gone ahead without funding, other 
than the statement that “support at the 

45 percent level is considered sufficient 
for the project to proceed.” 


14.38 The Department subsequently 
furnished additional information that it 
believes provides rationale to support the 
decision. However, in our opinion, this 
additional information does not include a 
persuasive assessment of incrementality. 
Further, the information was not included 
in the project summary that the Minister 
signed. 


14.39 The Department should ensure 
that funding decisions are supported by 
persuasive assessments. 


Department’s response: The Department 
was in the process of reassessing project 
evaluation procedures at the time of the 
present budget when it was decided to 
terminate or not renew most programs. 
The necessity to improve documentation 
concerning the argumentation for project 
support for ongoing or future programs is 
understood and is being undertaken. 


Consequently, within existing resource 
constraints, the Department will examine 
methodologies of providing more extensive 
details of the assessment process on our 
central files. 


Opportunities exist to improve 
co-ordination of review and assessment 
procedures 


14.40 Since the mid—1980s, there has 
been a substantial increase in the number 
of financial assistance programs available 
to business. Many of these programs were 
targeted at the high-technology and 
specialized industry sectors. At the start of 
our audit, Industry Canada’s program 
structure included 11 programs that 
provided financial assistance to 
high-technology industry sectors. 


14.41 A number of similar programs 
were also operated by other federal and 
provincial government departments. This 
has resulted in multiple departments 
serving companies in the same industry 
sectors, each having to put in place its 
own sector expertise and its own approval 
and administrative procedures. 


14.42 Often, applicants qualify under 
different programs. Our analysis revealed 
that 44 percent of MSDP and STP . 
recipients outside Ontario also applied for 
financial support from regional 
development agencies, either for the same 
project or for other projects. (See 

Exhibit 14.3.) In addition, technology 
centres can receive funds from several 
sources. One technology centre that 
received funding under the Technology 
Outreach Program also received 
government funds from over 10 other 
sources, totalling $1.2 million in a 
three-month period. 


14.43 Our examination of project files 
showed that regardless of the number of 
times an applicant has obtained 
government funding, each application is 
assessed on a project—by—project basis 
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with little apparent consideration of past 
analysis and review of the applicant’s 
business position in the sector and its 
financial need. 


14.44. Where several agencies continue 
to provide related services and assistance, 
opportunities exist to improve the 
co-ordination of their review and 
assessment procedures by sharing and 
exchanging information and analysis of 
results achieved by recipients on projects 
funded by public money. 


Programs not being renewed or being 
terminated retain risks that require 
management attention 


14.45 Despite the reductions in program 


expenditures, the obligation remains for 
managers to ensure that essential financial 
controls are in place and that financial 
risks are managed properly. 


14.46 Although the four programs we 
audited have been terminated or will not 
be renewed, $100 million remains to be 
paid out under these programs and 
approximately $75 million in 
contributions is still to be repaid as of 
31 March 1995. Departmental managers 


Recipients 
100— 


90— 
80— 


Ontario 


Western 
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must continue to manage what remains of 
these programs and their contribution 
agreements until all contract terms and 
conditions are fulfilled. This includes 
review and audit of costs claimed and 
reporting of results achieved by recipients. 


14.47 Industry Canada makes payments 
for eligible costs incurred under 
contribution agreements, based on 
financial claims and information 
submitted by the recipient. Risks facing 
the Department include that of paying for 
costs that are not eligible, such as costs 
that have been funded by other 
government programs. For example, in the 
five technology centres funded under the 
Technology Outreach Program that we 
examined, departmental audits found that 
some costs claimed had, in fact, also been 
claimed from other government agencies. 
In one case the auditors reduced the 
claimed amounts by $938,000 and, 
therefore, the Department’s share by 
$534,000. 


14.48 These findings show the 
continuing need for and value of audit. 
The Department needs to ensure that the 
risk of paying ineligible costs is managed 
appropriately. 


Although the four 
programs we audited 
have been terminated 
or not renewed, 

$100 million remains to 
be paid out under them 
and approximately 

$75 million in 
contributions is still to 
be repaid. 


Exhibit 14.3 


Microelectronics and Systems 
Development Program and 
Strategic Technologies 
Program Recipients by Region 


MSDP and STP recipients in region El 


Quebec 


Also applied for assistance from 


Secs sc regional development agencies 
excluding 
Ontario Source: Office of the Auditor General 
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Although the 
government 
encourages the use of 
repayable 
contributions, the vast 
majority of 
contributions under 
the programs we 
audited are 
non-repayable. 


The Department's 
application of 
guidelines on the 
terms and conditions 
of repayment is not 
consistent with that of 
other agencies. 
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The application of the policy on 
repayable contributions requires 
clarification 


14.49 In April 1990, Treasury Board 
approved a policy on repayable 
contributions that, subject to specific 
exemptions, required all contributions to 
business to be repayable and established 
specific guidelines for repayment terms. 
The objective of the policy was to orient 
government business assistance programs 
more toward investing in economic 
development than subsidizing the private 
sector. The Minister may exempt 
contributions from repayment. 
Exemptions may also be made if 
contributions: 


e are to not-for-profit entities that will 
not generate sufficient revenues to repay 
the contribution; 


e are less than $100,000 (lower 
thresholds may be established by 
departments and agencies); 


e will result in no quantifiable benefit 
accruing to the recipient as a direct result 
of the project; 


e will result in the benefits of the 
project accruing to an industrial sector or 
an unrelated third party; or 


e are for projects undertaken within 
the framework of existing 
federal-provincial regional and economic 
development agreements and 
sub-agreements. 


14.50 Although the government 
encourages the use of repayable 
contributions, the vast majority of 
contributions under the programs we 
audited are non-repayable. 


14.51 Authorized assistance under the 
four programs audited totalled 
approximately $395 million. Most of these 
expenditures were made after the policy 
came into effect. Of this amount, 


approximately $112 million was for 
contributions to industry associations 
authorized under Sector Campaigns, and 
$128 million for not-for-profit technology 
centres under the Technology Outreach 
Program. With few exceptions, these 
contributions were exempted from 
repayment. The Department also 
exempted other contributions, totalling 
approximately $65 million. As a result, 
only $90 million of the authorized 
assistance is repayable. 


14.52 Industry Canada’s 
implementation of the repayable 
contributions policy appears to be 
different from other departments. For 
example, the Department decided that its 
contribution of $3.75 million to a 
company would not be repayable, 
although a contribution by a federal 
regional development department of the 
same amount and for the same project is 
repayable. 


14.53 In addition, the Department’s 
application of guidelines on the terms and 
conditions of repayment is not consistent 
with that of other agencies. For example, 
in another project funded by both Industry 
Canada and another federal regional 
development department, the $644,649 
contribution made by the other department 
was required to be repaid in full within 
five years. Industry Canada’s contribution 
of the same amount was to be repaid over 
10 years, conditional on the company’s 
sale of the innovative product. If Industry 
Canada’s contribution is not repaid fully 
in 10 years, the balance will be forgiven. 


14.54 Industry Canada should review 
its practices to ensure that its 
application of the policy on repayable 
contributions is consistent with the 
intent of the policy to orient 
government assistance programs more 
toward investment than subsidization. 
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Department’s response: Because many of 
its contributions involve support for small 
projects, and not-for-profit entities, and 
projects where the benefits occur to an 
industrial sector, these contributions have 
often been made non-repayable as 
permitted by Treasury Board policy. 
However, as a result of the February 1995 
Budget and the shift away from industrial 
subsidization, Industry Canada has moved 
to more fully align its repayable policy to 
the new direction of the government. 


Greater care is needed in controlling 
repayable contributions 


14.55 Repayments of contributions, 
which are normally free of interest, can be 
unconditional and based on a time 
schedule or conditional, based on product 
royalties. Managing and controlling the 
repayment of contributions requires an 
accurate accounting system for repayable 
contributions, knowledge of the business 
and clearly assigned responsibilities. 


14.56 Currently, under the MSDP and 
STP Industry Canada has about 50 
repayable contributions totalling 
approximately $75 million, mostly 
conditional on product royalties. These are 
due for repayment over the next 10 years. 
Repayment terms are usually based on a 
percentage of the company’s sales 
attributable to the resulting innovative 
product. The Department’s Resource 
Accounting Management System contains 
the information that controls the due dates 
for repayments. When a repayable 
contribution is due, the system is 
instructed by the Finance Branch to 
trigger an invoice requesting the recipient 
to remit an amount due, stated as a 
proportion of sales. 


14.57 Our audit identified six out of 27 
conditionally repayable contributions 
under the MSDP and two out of 23 under 
the STP that had been recorded in the 
system erroneously. For example, no 
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action had been taken on a repayable 
contribution of $1.55 million that had 
been recorded in the system as 
non-repayable. The first repayment was 
supposed to have been due in 1993 but 
there was no evidence that any payments 
had been received. These errors, if 
undiscovered, could have resulted in a 
potential loss of $7.5 million in future 
repayments to the Crown. We have 
informed the Department of these errors. 


14.58 For proper management and 
control of repayable contributions, 
accounting information must be correct, 
judgment needs to be applied to deciding 
the amount and timing of repayment, and 
amounts need to be verified. 


14.59 Monitoring and verification of 
royalties due and owing, based on sales, 
requires familiarity with the detailed 

operations of the company. However, as 


Managing and 
the programs under which contributions J 9 
were paid are being terminated or will not controlling the 
be renewed, project officers in regional repayment of 


sector branches who used to deal with the 
companies are no longer involved in the 
projects. Responsibility for monitoring 
and verifying repayment of contributions 
had not been clearly assigned. 


contributions requires 
an accurate 
accounting system for 


repayable 
14.60 As the Microelectronics and a 6 
Systems Development Program and the contributions, 
Strategic Technologies Program are not knowledge of the 
being renewed ae SSBC ae HORE business and cl early 
withdrawn, there is a risk that insufficient ; 
attention will be paid to monitoring and assigned 


verifying repayment of contributions. We 
believe that greater care is needed. 


14.61 The Department should clearly 
assign responsibility for monitoring and 
verifying repayment of contributions. 


responsibilities. 


Department’s response: The Department 
has undergone a major reorganization as a 
result of the February 1995 Budget. As a 
result of this organization, delivery of 
these programs will be centralized in 
Ottawa. A unit to handle both program 
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In May 1993, the 
Department began 
collecting 
performance-based 
information to evaluate 
and assess costs, 
client contact and 
impact of the 
Technology Outreach 
Program. 


delivery and repayment activities has 
already been established. Prior program 
delivery in the regional offices and 
industry sector branches has resulted in 
some potentially repayable projects being 
missed or miscoded on the management 
information system. Consequently, files 
will be checked to ensure that all 
repayables are in the system and are being 
effectively managed and controlled. 


Measuring Results 


Progress is being made in developing 
performance measures and in reporting 
performance information 


14.62 Information on results can be 
obtained from ongoing performance 
measurements and periodic studies to 
assess the effectiveness of the 
high-technology and industry sector 
programs. Performance measurement 
systems begin with the development of an 
evaluation framework. The government’s 
approval of these programs requires such 
frameworks to be established within a 
reasonable time period. This was done for 
Microelectronics and Systems 
Development Program (MSDP), Strategic 
Technologies Program (STP), Technology 
Outreach Program (TOP) and for most 
Sector Campaigns. 


14.63 One purpose of a program 
evaluation framework is to assist in the 
identification of appropriate performance 
indicators. In 1992, the Department 
developed a project-based information 
system covering MSDP, STP and TOP. 
However, it encountered difficulties in 
keeping information current. Many 
projects did not have up-to-date 
information on performance over the term 
of the contribution agreements. 


14.64 We found that, witha 
commitment to improve the measurement 
and reporting of performance information, 


progress can be made. This was shown in 
one of the programs audited. Prior to 
1993, TOP contribution agreements with 
technology centres focussed on activities 
to be conducted and included few 
performance targets. However, the more 
recent agreements are performance— 
oriented. In May 1993, the Department 
began collecting performance-based 
information to evaluate and assess costs, 
client contact and impact of the TOP 
program. Each centre is required to report 
quarterly both qualitative and quantitative 
information to facilitate the Department’s 
assessment of the centre. A recent internal 
audit noted that the system is providing 
useful and reliable data for assessing 
benefits and program results. 


14.65 In 1992 the Department 
completed evaluation study reports on the 
MSDP and STP programs. Both 
evaluations concluded that it was difficult 
to determine the impacts of the programs 
because many projects had not been 
completed at the time of evaluation. 


14.66 Although evaluation frameworks 
have been established for most of the 14 
sector campaigns, evaluations have been 
completed for only two. Management 
used both of these evaluations to improve 
the delivery of the program and increase 
the quality of information used to measure 
program results. 


Ongoing Concerns 


14.67 The programs we audited that 
provide financial assistance through 
contributions involve a number of 
complexities for managers. The project 
approval process is long and has many 
steps. Some of the criteria, particularly 
those related to need and incrementality, 
are difficult to apply. However, the 
support for funding decisions can be 
improved. 
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14.68 In addition, the Department needs 
to review its implementation of the policy 
on repayable contributions to ensure 
consistency with the intent of the policy. 


14.69 Industry Canada is in the process 
of streamlining its programming. In the 
past, opportunities existed to improve the 
co-ordination of review and assessment 
procedures through sharing information 
and analysis of results. Where similar 
programs are operated by other 
departments, these opportunities will still 
exist. 


14.70 There is arisk, as the government 
withdraws from some program areas, that 
its remaining obligations will be 
undermanaged. Even though programs are 
not being renewed or are being 
terminated, they retain risks that require 
management attention. Our audit 
identified areas where management needs 
to remain attentive, including ensuring 
that payments are made only for eligible 
costs and that contributions repayable to 
the Crown are managed appropriately. 


Tourism 


Background 


14.71 Industry Canada supported the 
tourism industry through two branches in 
the Department. Regional Operations 
administered sub-agreements with the 
provinces and territories. Tourism Canada, 
with an operating budget of $16.5 million 
for 1994-95, marketed Canadian tourism 
in the international marketplace and 
provided business services to the tourism 
industry. 


14.72 The sub-agreements with the 
provinces/territories support such 
activities as product development, 
international marketing and business 
services. The total Industry 
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Canada—authorized contribution to these 
sub-agreements is $86 million. The 
sub-agreements run for periods of three to 
five years, the last one expiring in March 
1997. In the February 1995 Budget these 
sub-agreements were not renewed. 


Industry Canada had difficulty 
co-ordinating its tourism activities and 
evaluating the effectiveness of tourism 
sub-agreements 


14.73 Tourism Canada had the primary 
role in promoting Canada on the 
international marketplace. However, 
international marketing is also funded by 
the federal government through the 
tourism sub-agreements. Nine of the 13 
sub-agreements, which were administered 
by the regional offices of Industry Canada, 
involved international marketing 
activities. Some of the marketing 
activities undertaken under the 
sub-agreements were in the same target 
markets as those of Tourism Canada. 


14.74 Inour 1985 Report, we 
recommended that the Department 
increase the level of consultation between 
the Tourism Branch at headquarters and 
the regional offices delivering the tourism 
subsidiary agreements, so that 
departmental expenditures on tourism 
could be monitored more effectively. A 
1988 internal audit report on the delivery 
of tourism sub-agreements found 
continuing difficulties in co-ordination. 


14.75 Since then, there have been a 
number of organizational changes in the 
Department, in addition to the 
establishment of regional agencies by the 
government. However, co-ordination 
difficulties remain. 


14.76 The two branches in Industry 
Canada continued to have difficulties in 
developing co-ordinated approaches to the 
tourism activities of the Department. We 
found few instances of communication 


There is a risk, as the 
government withdraws 
from some program 
areas, that its 
remaining obligations 
will be undermanaged. 


International 
marketing has been 
funded by the federal 
government through 
the tourism 
sub-agreements as 
weil as through 
Tourism Canada. 
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The creation of the 
Canadian Tourism 
Commission gives the 
government an 
opportunity to build 
accountability for 
results into the-new 
partnership 
arrangements. 


and co-ordination of marketing activities 
between the regional offices administering 
the sub-agreements and Tourism Canada. 
At times, even regional offices of Industry 
Canada found it difficult to co-ordinate 
similar marketing initiatives. 


14.77. The completion of an evaluation 
is a requirement of all the tourism 
sub-agreements. An evaluation framework 
sets out a plan to collect and interpret 
baseline data, ongoing program 
performance indicators and a tentative 
plan for future evaluation of the program. 


14.78 Anevaluation framework must 
be completed for these agreements, 
usually within six months of the signing of 
the agreement. This was not done for two 
of the five sub-agreements that we 
reviewed, nor were evaluations completed 
for these sub-agreements. 


Major change has taken place 


14.79 The government appointed the 
Hon. Judd Buchanan as a special advisor 
on tourism, to determine how the federal 
government could enhance tourism to 
eliminate the tourism deficit and 
significantly increase the number of jobs 
in the sector. 


14.80 The Buchanan Report on Tourism 
recommended the creation of a Canadian 
Tourism Commission, directed by a board 
with representatives of governments and 
the private sector. As recommended, the 
Canadian Tourism Commission was 
established on 31 January 1995 with a 
budget of $50 million. Federal funds are 
to be partnered with funds from 
provincial/territorial governments and 
private sector partners. 


14.81 The CTC Board is authorized to 
plan, direct, manage and implement new 
programs to generate and promote tourism 
in Canada. It reports to the Minister of 
Industry and includes 16 members from 


the private sector, 7 members representing 
the provincial/territorial governments, the 
Deputy Minister of Industry Canada and 
two Governor in Council appointments 
(the Chairperson and the President of the 
Commission). 


14.82 The Canadian Tourism 
Commission became responsible for 
marketing Canada as a tourist destination 
to the international and the domestic 
markets. The tourism sub-agreements with 
the provinces and territories are 
administered by Industry Canada staff 
reporting directly to the President of the 
Commission. 


14.83 In the past, the government was 
responsible for the administration and 
management of tourism projects. The 
creation of the Canadian Tourism 
Commission represents a new approach 
for the federal government to partnerships 
in the area of tourism. 


14.84 The Commission is now 
responsible for all the tourism activities 
previously managed by Industry Canada. 
The challenge for the Commission will be 
to develop co-ordinated approaches to the 
management of these activities. 


14.85 An additional challenge for the 
Commission will be to co-operate with 
other federal departments and agencies to 
avoid any unnecessary overlap and 
duplication in tourism initiatives. 


14.86 The creation of the Commission 
gives the government an opportunity, in 
changing the delivery of tourism 
programming, to build accountability for 
results into the new partnership 
arrangements. The CTC has indicated to 
the Standing Committee on Industry its 
commitment to evaluating its 
performance. In addition, the Commission 
has recently issued its Charter document, 
which confirms its commitment to an 
effective accountability regime, including 
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an annual report to Parliament. Although 
it is too early to comment on the potential 
success of this initiative, we are 
encouraged by these commitments and 
will monitor the Commission’s progress in 
meeting them. 


Canada Business Service 
Centres 


Introduction 


14.87 Businesses are in contact with 
governments for a variety of reasons that 
can range from meeting regulatory 
requirements, such as licensing, taxation, 
and incorporation, to obtaining marketing 
information and financial assistance. 
Numerous government organizations exist 
to service these needs. 


14.88 The Canada Business Service 
Centre (CBSC) initiative was introduced 
in 1992-93 to serve business better by 
creating one access point. The initiative 
was to address complaints of overlap, 
duplication, inefficiency and complexity. 
It is a collaborative effort by many federal 
departments, provincial governments and 
private sector organizations. The new 
centres were built, in collaboration with 
provincial establishments, on the former 
Business Service Centres established and 
operated by Industry Canada in the early 
1990s. 


14.89 Key elements of the management 
structure are listed below. At the national 
level there is an Assistant Deputy 
Ministers Committee of Managing 
Partners, comprising Industry Canada, 
Treasury Board Secretariat and the three 
regional development agencies. Its 
mandate is to provide guidance to the 
network of federal partners and 
operational direction to the CBSC 
National Secretariat in Ottawa. There is 
also a CBSC Operations Managers 
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Committee composed of the 10 on-site 
Operations managers. Its purpose is to 
share best practices and discuss issues of 
regional and national interest. In each 
region there is also a Regional Federal 
Partners Committee. The primary function 
of the CBSC National Secretariat is to 
provide centralized support to the network 
of regional CBSCs and to facilitate 
development of the CBSC initiative. It 
does this by providing support to the 
various committees mentioned above. It 
also has a complementary function of 
co-ordinating the dissemination of 
information from the participating federal 
business departments. 


14.90 There are 10 operating Canada 
Business Service Centres, one in each 
province, and plans are being developed 

to expand the initiative. As of March 

1995, Industry Canada was responsible for 
managing three of the ten CBSCs. The 
other centres were managed by the three 
federal regional development agencies. 


14.91 The federal government’s share 
of the 1994-95 budget for the ten CBSCs 
was about $6.5 million. The federal 
government increased the allocation to 
$15 million for 1995—96 and subsequent 
three years, for expansion of CBSC 
services to meet an increased demand. 


Outstanding Issues to Be 
Resolved during Further 
Implementation 


14.92 A number of issues related to the 
concept still have to be settled, including 
the overall vision, the role to be played by 
the various partners, the core services to 
be provided and the quality of information 
to be disseminated. 


14.93 Starting in the fall of 1992, three 
pilots were established in Halifax, 
Winnipeg and Edmonton to test different 
aspects of improving service to business. 
Surveys and complaint analysis conducted 


The Canada Business 
Service Centre 
initiative was 
introduced in 1992-93 
to serve business 
better by creating one 
access point. 


A number of issues 
related to the concept 
still have to be settled, 
including the overall 
vision, the role to be 
played by the various 
partners, the core 
services to be 
provided and the 
quality of information 
to be disseminated. 
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Judgments of the 
success of the CBSC 
network require that a 
clear vision of the 


concept be articulated. 


in two of the pilots showed that users of 
CBSC services were generally satisfied 
with them. However, the overall results of 
the pilots were inconclusive and, in some 
cases, not reported until after the 
government had announced in the spring 
of 1993 that 10 centres, one in each 
province, would be created. 


Clarification of the concept 


14.94 Several other initiatives at the 
provincial, regional and local levels aim 
to improve accessibility by business to 
government information and services. For 
example, some provinces have their own 
network of Business Service offices, and 
others work in partnerships with 
Chambers of Commerce. Many of these 
provincial networks provide federal as 
well as provincial and municipal 
information. 


14.95 The approach to avoiding overlap 
and duplication in existing services was to 
develop partnerships in the form of joint 
ventures. As of March 1995, the federal 
government had signed agreements with 
three of the provinces and with a Chamber 
of Commerce in another province. 


14.96 There are informal cost-sharing 
arrangements in three provinces. Also, 
two centres include local partners in 
delivering information and advisory 
services jointly with federal and 
provincial partners. Some CBSCs used 
private sector agencies and associations as 
members of their advisory committee. At 
the time of our audit, the federal 
government was aiming to negotiate an 
arrangement with the remaining provinces 
and the two territories that have not been 
active participants in this initiative. 


14.97 While flexibility is required in 
negotiating partnerships that meet local 
needs, the concept is not clear. Are 
CBSCs intended to be “one-stop 


shopping” for all government-related 
business needs, a “single point of contact” 
to provide referral to federal services, or 
something in between? Judgments of the 
success of the CBSC network require that 
a Clear vision of the concept be 
articulated. 


Definition of core services 


14.98 In addition to the lack of a clear 
vision of the type of centres to be 
established, the core services to be 
provided have not been articulated. 
Services at CBSCs range from provision 
of basic information to referrals to other 
agencies and experts, to various levels of 
diagnostic and counselling capabilities. 
Exhibit 14.4 shows in schematic form a 
typical delivery process with these 
elements. 


14.99 The variation in available 
services and the different approaches to 
providing service point to the importance 
of establishing guiding principles on the 
core services that are to be available 
nation-wide. Each CBSC can then define 
its services in relation to those principles. 


14.100 Consultations carried out as part 
of the National Evaluation Framework 
showed a clear preference for national 
guiding principles with a limited number 
of basic service standards. The final report 
indicated a consensus that users should be 
able to expect a minimum level of service 
regardless of location. 


14.101 No national service standards 
have yet been agreed to and discussions 
about what core services should be 
supported nationally were still ongoing in 
the spring of 1995. The uniqueness of 
each CBSC in service delivery, 
partnership structure and client 
expectations could mean that service 
standards do not apply equally. However, 
it is important to set out the standards as a 
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diagnostic and 
counselling capabilities 
(see paragraph 14.98). 
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basis for assessing progress in 
implementing the concept. 


14.102 Industry Canada, with the 
CBSC Managing Partners Committee, 
should develop a common vision, 
national guiding principles and a 
limited number of basic service 
standards for Canada Business Service 
Centres. 


Department’s response: The Canada 
Business Service Centre Managing 
Partners Committee, representing Atlantic 
Canada Opportunities Agency (ACOA), 
Federal Office of Regional Development — 
Quebec (FORD-Q), Western Economic 
Diversification (WED), Industry Canada 
and Treasury Board Secretariat, is 
developing a future framework document 
for this initiative which will address these 
issues. This document will be completed 
prior to 31 March 1996. 


Improvements are needed in the 
information provided 


14.103 A key part of the service 
provided by CBSCs is the provision of 


information, which is expected to be 
accurate, timely and relevant to user 
concerns. CBSCs need to obtain data from 
various sources to answer client requests. 
The centres have made significant strides 
toward forming partnerships with 21 
federal departments and agencies. For 
example, the federal Business Information 
System (BIS), a database of federal 
business programs and services, is 
co-ordinated by the National Secretariat in 
Ottawa. There are also electronic 
hook-ups to various databases such as 
Industry Canada’s Business Opportunities 
Sourcing System (BOSS). Most of these 
databases are independently maintained 
and controlled by participating 
government departments and agencies. 


14.104 CBSC management is of the view 
that, while BIS meets some of the 
information needs of the CBSC users, it 
has a number of gaps in information. For 
example, information on new and 
discontinued programs is not always kept 
current and documents from partner 
departments are not always available. 
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Furthermore, a study carried out by the 
Department concluded that some of the 
company information in the BOSS 
database was outdated. Our audit work 
confirmed this conclusion. 


14.105 We examined information 
packages received from CBSCs for typical 
business situations. For small business 
start-ups, CBSCs were able to provide 
useful and comprehensive information of 
a general nature. However, they could not 
respond adequately to queries about 
regulatory requirements in particular 
industries, such as environmental 
guidelines or communications technology 
regulations. 


14.106 CBSCs are now in the process of 
obtaining more complete information on 
government regulatory requirements. The 
Department is currently pilot—testing 
different methods of disseminating 
information. 


14.107 The National Secretariat should 
assist Canada Business Service Centres 
in resolving problems with the quality of 
data on federal services and 
information. 


Department’s response: The Canada 
Business Service Centres (CBSC) National 
Secretariat is committed to maintaining 
the integrity of the federal database of 
programs and services and is 
implementing procedures to ensure the 
accuracy and timeliness of information 
disseminated to the CBSCs. To achieve 
these objectives, the Information 
Management Committee, comprising 
representatives from each Managing 
Partner and chaired by the National 
Secretariat, will be used to identify issues 
and concerns and develop common 
solutions. New procedures will be 
implemented in the fall of 1995. 


Industry Canada as a whole is committed 
to providing public access to quality 
strategic business information products. 
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Under the Department’s 1995—96 
Information Product Plan, the Canadian 
Company Capabilities Product Line is one 
for priority development. The Canadian 
Company Capabilities, a multimedia 
online system, is subsuming the Business 
Opportunities Sourcing System (BOSS) 
and will implement standards and 
procedures to improve the quality and 
ease of access to this information. This 
new system will be implemented this fiscal 
year. 


Challenge for the Future 


14.108 It is complex and difficult to 
establish partnerships with other levels of 
government and private sector 
organizations. Therefore, continuous effort 
is required to build the partnership 
arrangement necessary to deliver better 
integrated services to businesses. 


14.109 Ina short period of time, CBSCs 
have made progress in forming 
partnerships with federal departments, 
agencies and provinces. They have 
established a presence across the country 
through 10 centres and attracted a 
clientele for their services. CBSC statistics 
show that inquiries have increased 
significantly. 


14.110 These arrangements could form 
the foundation for integrating CBSCs with 
provincial and local business service 
centres to meet business needs. An 
incremental approach has been taken to 
developing the concept. However, as the 
network is expanded it is important to 
articulate clearly the guiding principles 
and vision, and the core services to be 
provided. Effort is also required to 
improve data quality. 


14.111 The federal government has more 
than doubled its funding for the centres. 
The CBSC initiative is at a key juncture in 
its development. Industry Canada must 
decide quickly in conjunction with its 
partners what the long-term vision and 
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strategy should be. The federal 
government can then in turn determine 
more easily its most effective contribution 
to integrating access to business services. 


Conclusions 


14.112 The programs we audited are all 
undergoing significant changes. Some are 
being terminated, some are not being 
renewed, others have been reorganized or 
are expanding. Together, these changes 
represent some of the challenges that 
government managers face. 


14.113 While there will be no increases 
in the budgets of programs not being 
renewed, and no new financial 
commitments will be made under 
terminated programs, managers continue 
to have obligations. These include the 
immediate requirements to monitor 
ongoing assistance and to manage 
contributions that are repayable to the 
Crown. The types of programs we audited 
included some requirements for 
repayment that will extend beyond the 
term of the programs themselves. As we 
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noted, there is a risk that as resources are 
withdrawn, insufficient attention will be 
paid to these ongoing obligations. 


14.114 Both the Canadian Tourism 
Commission and the Canada Business 
Service Centres are new initiatives relying 
on partnership arrangements to manage 
and deliver the programs. Both reflect a 
strong commitment to improve the 
programs, and present significant 
challenges to program managers. Both 
initiatives are in their early stages of 
development. 


14.115 The Canadian Tourism 
Commission confirmed in its Charter its 
commitment to an effective accountability 
regime. At this early stage, it has the 
opportunity to build accountability 
considerations into all its arrangements 
and establish a sound basis for future 
accountability reporting. It is important 
for the Canada Business Service Centres 
to agree among themselves on a common 
vision and guiding principles that will 
form the basis for accounting for their 
performance and assessing their success. 


For further information, please contact Gerry Chu, the responsible auditor. 
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Environmental Assessment and Review 
Initial environmental evaluation foresaw no significant negative effects 
Environmental Assessment Review Panel recommended against proceeding 
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Delays due to legal challenges 
Environmental effects of bridge construction are being monitored 
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Project Monitoring 
Construction and operating risks are assumed by the developer 
Independent engineer monitors quality and progress of the work 
Government monitors compliance with project agreements 


Information to Parliament 
Government has not been recording its liability on the balance sheet 
Little ongoing project information has been reported to Parliament 


Conclusion 
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Main Points 


15.1 The Northumberland Strait Crossing Project (fixed link) is a large, organizationally complex project with 
unique financing and project management features. Although cited as a private sector project, the government has 
significant contractual responsibilities and financial requirements associated with it. 


15.2 The government’s intention with the fixed link was to cap and then transfer the subsidy for the present 
ferry service to the private sector in return for the construction and operation of the bridge; the private sector was 
to assume most of the project risks. After 35 years, the government would stop the stream of payments to the 
bondholders, who financed the construction costs, and take over the bridge, facilities, and related operations. 


15.3 Our findings on risk management indicate that the Northumberland Strait Crossing Project shows definite 
improvement over previous megaprojects, specifically in the protection of the Crown against potential cost 
overruns and withdrawal of support by private sector contractors, follow-up of environmental requirements, and 
provision of project information. 


15.4 The procurement process was transparent and reasonable. Technical performance requirements were 
sorted out early in the process, and three contenders bid on the financial security package and price. 


15.5 The annual transportation subsidy of $41.9 million (1992 dollars indexed to inflation) that the 
government agreed to pay to finance the project is at the high end of the range of estimates for the present ferry 
subsidy. 


15.6 The government played a critical role by enhancing the credit rating of the subsidy bonds to finance 
construction of the bridge. 


15.7 The financing of the fixed link through a complex off-balance-sheet financing arrangement is a departure 
from the practice of direct borrowing for the acquisition of infrastructure assets. In present-value terms, we 
estimate that financing costs could have been reduced by about $45 million had the government raised this debt 
through its own borrowing program. The government will need to weigh carefully the costs and benefits of using 
such off-balance-sheet financing arrangements for any future projects. 


15.8 The security package the government demanded from the developer is comprehensive and should provide 
adequate protection to the Crown. 


15.9 _—_ In our view, the advance income tax rulings that were provided to the consortium did not violate the 
intent of the Income Tax Act. 


15.10 The $661 million debt to private sector bondholders to finance the construction of the bridge does not 
appear on the balance sheet of the federal government. At the time of writing, the government was studying the 
appropriate accounting for and disclosure of the transaction. Preliminary indications are that the government 
intends to record its interest in this project in the 1994-1995 Public Accounts. The final results of this study, 
together with observations on it by the Auditor General, will be included in the 1994-95 Public Accounts to be 
tabled in Parliament later this year. 


15.11 The requirements of the Environmental Assessment and Review Process were met for the fixed link. 


There is provision for ongoing environmental protection and treatment of emerging problems during construction 
and operation; and Public Works and Government Services Canada has established an effective oversight process. 
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Introduction 


15.12 The idea of joining Prince 
Edward Island to the mainland by a fixed 
link has been a recurring theme in 
Canadian history for more than a century. 


15.13 Since the admission of the Island 
into Canada’s Confederation in 1873, the 
federal government has had a 
constitutional obligation to maintain a 
continuous connection between Prince 
Edward Island and the mainland. That 
obligation has been met over the years 
through the operation of a federally 
subsidized ferry service across the 
Northumberland Strait to New Brunswick. 


15.14 On7 October 1993, the 
government signed a series of agreements 
to build a 13-kilometre bridge at the 
narrowest part of the Strait, between 
Borden, P.E.I. and Cape Tormentine, N.B. 
The Northumberland Strait Bridge will be 
one of the longest continuous 
water-spanning bridges in the world. The 
bridge will have a design life of one 
hundred years without a major refit. See 
Exhibit 15.1 for highlights of the project 
and Exhibit 15.2 for the chronology of 
events. 


15.15 Although the fixed link is often 
cited as a government/private sector 
partnership, this categorization is not 
accurate. The project is being undertaken 
by a private sector consortium, Strait 
Crossing Development Inc. The developer 
has contracted to design, construct, 
operate and maintain the fixed crossing 
for a 35-year period. Ownership will then 
be turned over to Canada. In the 
construction industry, this kind of 
development concept where the private 
sector participates in the development and 
operation of government infrastructure 
projects is called B-O-O-T: 
Build-Own-Operate-Transfer. The concept 
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is gaining interest and acceptance by 
governments faced with expanding 
infrastructure requirements and shrinking 
capital budgets. Any reference throughout 
this report to ownership by the developer 
refers to a leasehold interest. 


15.16 Excluding the possibility of 
significant construction cost overruns, the 
initial construction funds (raised entirely 
through the government’s credit rating) 
provide for a 10 percent contingency 
allowance, and also include sufficient 
capital to purchase major construction 
equipment, such as the floating crane. 
Moreover, despite the fact that the private 
sector consortium did not initially invest 
any funds to acquire a stake in the project, 
it can keep all proceeds from any sale of 
the equipment. In return, the government 
insisted on a comprehensive security 
package that would adequately protect the 
Crown’s interests. 


15.17 The federal government’s 
principal financial contribution to the 
project is in the form of annual payments 
over 35 years, of $41.9 million (1992 
dollars, indexed to inflation) and 
beginning 31 May 1997. If the bridge is 
not operational at that time, the developer 
will fund the Cape Tormentine-Borden 
ferry service for up to three years. The 
government’s intention is to replace the 
ferry service subsidy with the payments to 
the bondholders who financed the 
construction costs, and then to stop the 
stream of payments after 35 years. 


15.18 The developer will also receive 
revenues from the bridge tolls. During the 
first year of operation, the toll will be the 
same as the cost of a 1992 ferry crossing, 
adjusted by the Consumer Price Index, 
during the five years to 1997. In 
subsequent years, tolls cannot be raised by 
an amount higher than three-quarters of 
the increase in the Consumer Price Index. 
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Exhibit 15.1 


Northumberland Strait 


Crossing Project 


FACTS AT A GLANCE: Gulf of Saint 
Lawrence 
Location Between Borden, P.E.I. and 
Cape Tormentine, N.B. 
Length 12.88 kilometres 
Height 64 metres above water surface at its highest 
point in the central navigation channel; about 
40 metres elsewhere 
Special A 100—metre-high floating crane 
Equipment (picture on right) 
Piers 65 piers with 44 main piers at 250 metres apart, 
the remaining 21 piers spaced at an average of 
86 metres 
Construction Main fabrication plant at Borden (PEI) 
Sites casts largest components; a smaller 
plant at Cape Tormentine (NB) 
Light fixtures 
located every 50 
Completion Expected in May 1997 metres 
Closed-circuit video 
Services — Two-lane roadway and corridor cameras are located 
— Toll plaza in Borden every 500 metres 
— Pedestrian and bicycle shuttle along the roadway. 
— 24-hour snow removal Emergency call 
— 24-hour emergency equipment stations are located 
every 500 metres 
Utility corridor 
FLOATING 
CRANE: 
The floating 
crane will be 
approximately 
100 metres 
high. It will 
transport and 
position the 
bridge segments 
and supports. 
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Exhibit 15.2 


Chronology of the 
Northumberland Strait 
Crossing Project 


Prince Edward Island (P.E.I.) joined the Dominion of Canada with the promise of efficient steam communication year-round 
with the mainland. The first steamer made the connection between the mainland and P.E.I. across the Northumberland Strait 
in 1877 with a subsidy from Ottawa. 


1917 The arrival of icebreaking ferries made it possible to have year-round rail/vehicle ferry services between P.E.I. and the 
mainland for the first time. 


1956-1970 The idea of a fixed link surfaced and the Government of Canada decided to proceed with design for the construction of a 
ee combination of bridge, causeway and tunnel. However, the project was cancelled due to high costs. Instead, the focus was 
on new improved ferries that were put into service in 1970. 


1985 The government received three unsolicited proposals from private industry for a bridge, an electric rail tunnel and a rail 
ee tunnel as an expression of interest to construct a fixed link; industry offered to finance the scheme. 


Fifteen consultants were commissioned to conduct 10 studies to determine the economic, structural and financial viability of 
a fixed link. Twelve companies showed interest in the project and seven passed the pre—qualifying tests. 


A January 1988 plebiscite was held in P.E.I. and 60 percent of the residents voted in favour of a fixed link. 


In March, the seven pre—qualified companies were invited to submit proposals based on non-financial requirements such as 
technical criteria. It was announced in September that three developers, who proposed bridges, had met all the requirements. 


Due to high level of public concern, an Environmental Assessment Review Panel was appointed to review the environmental 
impacts of the proposed bridge. 


In September, the Panel recommended that the project not proceed. 


The government commissioned a Committee of ice experts to review the impact of the bridge during the melting of spring 
ice in the Strait. The ice experts concluded that a bridge that would meet the criteria for ice delay established by the Panel 
could be constructed across the Strait. The government then invited the three qualified developers to submit their 
environmental and financial proposals for evaluation. 


In April, the three developers submitted financial plans in response to the government’s bid requirements on the security 
package. Separate pricing bids were also required for the public tender opening. During the next month, the pricing bids 
were opened in public; however, none of the submissions fully complied with the proposal call. 


In July, the Minister of Public Works announced a new process; discussions would be initiated with the lowest bidder, Strait 
Crossing Inc. 


In December, the Minister of Finance announced that the government had decided to enter into negotiations with Strait 
Crossing Inc. for its proposal to build a bridge. The federal government and the provinces of Prince Edward Island and New 
Brunswick signed a federal—provincial agreement, which dealt with certain project requirements and financial arrangements. 
The Friends of the Island (FOTI) filed a court challenge against the government’s response to the Federal Environmental 
Assessment Review Office panel. 


In March, Madame Justice Reed ruled in favour of FOTI, causing the government to undertake certain actions, which it did 
over the next year, e.g. specific environmental assessment and an amendment to the Terms of Union with P.E.I. 


In the Spring, the Province of Prince Edward Island passed an amendment to the Terms of Union as signalled by Madame 
Justice Reed’s earlier decision. 


In June, the Northumberland Strait Crossing Act was passed by Parliament, authorizing the government to enter into 
agreements related to the fixed link. In August, Justice Cullen ruled that the government had more than adequately 
responded to Madame Justice Reed’s decision in respect of a specific environmental assessment of the developer’s proposed 
structure. This ruling cleared the way for the signing of an agreement between the developer and the government. 


In October, agreements were signed to build the bridge. The following month, the developer started construction of the 
fabrication yard in Borden, P.E.I. 
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Exhibit 15.2 
(cont'd) 


Chronology of the 
Northumberland Strait 
Crossing Project 


Financial and 
organizational 
arrangements for the 
project are complex. 


into place. 


were under way. 


15.19 In addition to the annual subsidy 
payments, other direct costs of the federal 
government include: $46.0 million for 
project management; $41 million (1992 
dollars) for highway upgrading in Prince 
Edward Island and New Brunswick; 

$15 million (1992 dollars) for regional 
redevelopment; and an amount yet to be 
settled for ferry workers’ compensation. 


15.20 Financial and organizational 
arrangements for the project are complex, 
as can be seen in the deal structure 
illustrated in Exhibit 15.3. Exhibit 15.4 
describes the flow of funds for the 
transportation subsidy and construction 
phase of the project. 


15.21 Our intention in reviewing the 
fixed link project was to provide an early 
warning to Parliament about any 
significant potential problems and to 
encourage any improvements that could 
be made. We will continue to monitor the 
project, specifically environmental issues 
and the overall results of the bridge’s 
construction. 


Important Features of the Project 


15.22 From the government’s 
viewpoint, there were essentially six 
important features of this project: 


paae February and April, Parliament amended the Constitution to allow a fixed 
crossing to replace steam service. 


In October, the fabrication yards in Borden, P.E.I. and Bayfield, N.B. were effectively 
completed and work began on the building of bridge elements. 


In December, the first seven near shore piers on the P.E.I. side were completed, and put 


In April, work began on the near shore piers on the N.B. side and all production lines 


In June, the FOTI appeal of Justice Cullen’s ruling was heard and dismissed. 


In July, the major piece of construction equipment (the heavy lift marine erection 
vessel, the Svanen) arrived from France where it had been modified for increased lift 
capacity. 


e Performance requirements. One of 
the most difficult tasks was to get the 
performance characteristics right. It was 
also considered essential to deal first with 
performance requirements (design; 
engineering; operation and maintenance; 
environmental; and management) and to 
call for sealed bids only after the last 
round of bidders had met the criteria for 
each of these requirements. 


e Competition. The government’s 
intention was to ensure a fair competition, 
which in the final bidding stage included 
at least three developers. It also intended 
to keep the process “meddle-proof” 
against all the parties (bidders, 
government officials and politicians). 
Running this type of competition process 
was designed to ensure that the 
government obtained a good deal and a 
project that took due account of the 
environment. In particular, the 
government wanted the finalists to 
compete on price. 


e Irrevocable subsidy and a set date. 
The annual subsidy payment was to 
comply with a contractual commitment 
authorized by a specific Act of 
Parliament. This irrevocable commitment 
to pay the subsidy on an established date, 
whether or not the bridge was complete, 
was considered essential to obtain private 
sector financing. 


e Security package. The government 
demanded from the developer a 
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Exhibit 15.3 
Deal Structure for the 


DEAL STRUCTURE Northumberland Strait 
Crossing Project 


’ Provide guarantee to Canada 


Parent companies’ 


contractor annual payments over 
guarantee 35 years of 
$41.9 million (1992 $ 

indexed to inflation) 


Bond Trustee 


Developer—government agreement 


Bondholders 


Finance the project through 3 
$661 million bond purchase Ownership to 
Canada after 


35 years 


100% owned by Subsidy agreement 


New Brunswick 


Strait Crossing 
Finance Inc. 


Strait Crossing 
Development Inc. 
(consortium of 
four companies) 


7 VY Individual regional 


See hes 2 benefit agreement 
Money held 


in trust 


account oe - — Certify percentage Se 


completion and cost 
to complete for 
release of funds 


Independent 
engineer 


Retainer 
agreement 


Project trust 
account 


Make payments 

based on percentage 
completion and cost 
to complete 


Strait Crossing 
Joint Venture 
(contractor) 


Collect tolls 
for 35 years 


Strait Crossing 
Bridge Limited 

(100% Owned by 
Consortium) 


Build the bridge The Bridge 
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Exhibit 15.4 


Flow of Funds: The 
Transportation Subsidy and 
Construction Phase 


Canada 


Bridge reverts to 
Canada after 35 years 


Bridge 
developer/ 
contractor/operator 


Payments as 
construction 
completed 


Project trustee 


$661 million advance to 
bridge developer (in trust) 


me : Strait Crossing Fi Inc. 
Note: Exhibit excludes operating cash flows BRAUER Sans 


(e.g. toll revenue) New Brunswick) 


comprehensive security package in return 
for the government’s irrevocable 
commitment to make the subsidy 
payments. 


e Single developer concept. The 
winning developer had to integrate design, 
financing and construction, and then 
maintain and operate the bridge for 35 
years under an approved environmental 
management plan. These features would 
help force the developer to optimize the 
life cycle of the bridge and thereby meet 
the “prudent owner test” (i.e. builder and 
operator represented by the same parties). 


15-12 


(owned 100% by Province of 


annual payments over 35 years 
of $41.9 Million (in 1992 $ 
indexed to inflation) 


Bond trustee 


$661 million in bond 
principal and 
estimated $1.6 billion 
in bond interest (in 
1992 $, indexed to 
inflation) over 35 
years 


Bond holders 


$661 million in gross bond 
proceeds 


e Environmental protection. This 
was a key requirement from the outset. 
The Environmental Assessment and 
Review Process (EARP) was to be 
followed and there was to be extensive 
public consultation to make it an “open 
process”. 


Audit Scope and 
Objectives 


15.23 Our examination assessed 
whether there was due regard to economy 
in the planning and the implementation 
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phases (to July 1995) of the fixed link. We 
also evaluated the general project 
monitoring and reporting framework. 


15.24 Weconducted our audit by 
reviewing project documentation and 
reports; examining files; interviewing 
personnel; and visiting the construction 
sites in Prince Edward Island and New 
Brunswick. 


15.25  Weconcentrated on matters 
related to procurement, financial analyses, 
taxation, environment and reporting to 
Parliament. Specifically, we set out to 
determine whether: 


e the obligations of the federal 
government had been identified clearly in 
the agreements with the developer and 
other participants; 


e the procurement process had been 
managed properly; 


e the security package and other 
measures being implemented provided 
reasonable assurance that the interests of 
the Crown (and the Canadian taxpayer) 
were protected adequately; 


e environmental requirements were 
being met; and 


e stewardship, financial, and 
operational information on the project was 
monitored and provided to Parliament 
appropriately. 


15.26 We did not examine financial 
information related to the 35-year bridge 
operating period. Nor did we examine 
certain programs or activities covered by 
the project agreements. They included 
fishermen’s compensation; regional 
benefits; the federal-provincial agreement; 
and the activities of third-party 
organizations. 


15.27 We did not audit the engineering 
aspects of the bridge design and 
construction; we are not expressing an 
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opinion on the engineering soundness of 
the fixed link. This is the responsibility of 
the independent engineer, as described in 
the agreements. 


Observations and 
Conclusions 


Experience with Past 
Megaprojects 


15.28 In 1992, we examined and 
reported on certain energy megaprojects 
that were being assisted and funded by 
Natural Resources Canada. We noted 
fundamental weaknesses in: the clarity of 
project objectives; compliance with 
follow-up of environmental requirements; 
reporting of project information to 
Parliament; and involvement by the 
central agencies of government. We also 
noted our concerns about risk 
management, particularly in the areas of 
cost overruns and withdrawal of support 
by private sector contractors. 


In the areas related to 
risk management, our 


15.29 Our 1994 follow-up revealed that findings indicate that 


encouraging progress had been made, the Northumberland 
specifically in the areas of eraronmental Strait Crossing Project 
compliance and reporting to Parliament. 

In addition, Treasury Board had issued a shows definite 

policy to aid departments in managing improvement over 
future megaprojects. At a minimum, we ‘ 

expected to find this progress reflected in previous 

the fixed link project. megaprojects. 

15.30 In the areas related to risk 


management, our findings indicate that 
the Northumberland Strait Crossing 
Project shows definite improvement over 
previous megaprojects, specifically as it 
relates to the protection of the Crown 
against potential cost overruns and 
withdrawal of support by private sector 
contractors, follow-up of environmental 
requirements, and the provision of project 
information. 
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The self-propelled marine 
crane “Svanen” is shown here 
carrying a pier base weighing 
about 4,000 tons. This vessel is 
equipped with a computerized 
control system which uses 
satellite technology to precisely 
position bridge components. 
The “Svanen” is 100 metres in 
height, 94 metres in length and 
has a lifting capacity greater 
than 8,000 metric tonnes. 


The “Svanen” is shown here being towed 
on a submersible barge into Prince 
Edward Island from France where it was 
refitted specifically for the 
Northumberland Strait Crossing Project. 


One of two Huisman sliders is seen 
here in action at the Prince Edward 
Island Staging Facility. These 
machines are used to transport bridge 
components from Station to station, 
moving over a network of track 
connecting the bridge component 
assembly lines to the marine jetty 
where the “Svanen” crane is moored. 
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View of the bridge pier production 
line at the Prince Edward Island 
Staging Facility, which produces 
the marine-related components 
for the bridge. Land-related 
components are produced at the 
New Brunswick Staging Facility. 


Deters ace 


View of partially-completed bridge 
segments from the Prince Edward Island 
side. The device on top is a launching 
truss, an Italian—made gantry crane which 
is used to construct the bridge in areas 
difficult to access by marine construction 
equipment. The components weighing up 
to 95 tons are lifted, transported through 
the interior of the crane, and positioned in 
place. 


View of the main 
girder production 
line at the Prince 
Edward Island 
Staging Facility. 
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A procurement 
process for the fixed 
link was then carried 
out in three distinct 
phases: 


e technical 
performance 
requirements 


e financial security 
and pricing 


e negotiations with 


the lowest bidder. 
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The Procurement Process 


15.31 In 1985-86, the government 
received three unsolicited proposals from 
private industry as an expression of 
interest to construct a fixed link to Prince 
Edward Island. The proposals included 
two bridges and a rail tunnel; private 
industry also offered to finance the 
scheme. 


15.32 A procurement process for the 
fixed link was then carried out in three 
distinct phases: 


e technical performance requirements: 


March 1988 to September 1988; 


e financial security and pricing: 
September 1988 to July 1992; 


e negotiations with the lowest bidder: 
July 1992 to October 1993 


Technical performance requirements: 
March 1988 to September 1988 


15.33. In May 1987, Public Works and 
Government Services Canada called for 
further expressions of interest in the 
project. Twelve companies showed 
interest; seven of them were prequalified 
in the fall of 1987 and were later invited 
to submit proposals based on the initial 
proposal call, issued in March 1988. 


15.34 On 13 June 1988, six consortia 
submitted seven proposals: six for a 
bridge, one for a tunnel. The proposals 
were evaluated in the summer of 1988 in 
relation to four technical areas: 
engineering, environment, regional 
benefits, and management. In addition to 
the technical areas of evaluation, there 
was a financial capability evaluation. 


15.35 In September, three proposals 
(for bridges) met the screening 
requirements and were carried on to the 
financial security and pricing stage. 


Financial security and pricing: 
September 1988 to July 1992 


15.36 In January 1989, the government 
announced the appointment of a panel to 
review the environmental impact of the 
project. (See paragraphs 15.84 and 15.85 
for details.) Three years later, in January 
1992, the Minister of Public Works and 
Government Services announced that the 
three bridge proposals had met all 
environmental requirements, including 
those in the panel’s report. The project 
could now proceed to the financial 
security and pricing stage. 


15.37. On27 May 1992, the three bids 
were opened publicly. Each represented 
the average annual payment required over 
a period of 35 years to retire the bonds 
issued to finance the construction of the 
bridge (see paragraph 15.57). These bids 
were for $40.6 million, $46.2 million and 
$64.2 million, in 1992 dollars. A 
subsequent review of the three 
submissions showed that none of them 
complied fully with the detailed financial 
terms of the proposal call. This effectively 
ended the competitive phase of the 
process. 


15.38 In July 1992, the Minister of 
Public Works and Government Services, 
with Cabinet approval, announced that 
discussions would be initiated with the 
lowest bidder, Strait Crossing Inc. This 
decision was based solely on price, as all 
the bidders had already met the 
performance requirements. 


The negotiation period: July 1992 to 
October 1993 


15.39 The negotiating period was 
protracted. Negotiations were based on the 
terms of the government’s proposal call of 
May 1992. By October 1992 it became 
clear to the developer and to the 
government that all of the necessary steps 
to achieve closing could not be completed 
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in time for the planned 1993 full season of 
construction, on which the developer had 
based his original bid. The developer 
advised the government that the delay 
would result in both additional costs and a 
delay in the original estimated completion 
date, but assured the government that the 
final agreed price could still be within the 
1988 ceiling of $35 million a year (about 
$42 million in 1992 dollars). In October 
1993 the developer and the government 
agreed on annual payments of 

$41.9 million in 1992 doilars. 


15.40 The negotiators dealt with the 
following important and difficult issues: 


e Legislation. Parliament passed the 
Northumberland Strait Crossing Act in 
1993 and the government was preparing a 
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e Engineering and the independent 
engineer’s design check. The government 
was able to conclude an Interim 
Engineering Design Agreement with the 
developer. This allowed engineering 
design and costing to advance to the stage 
where the independent engineer could 
review and check the developer’s design 
and cost estimates, leading to his 
September 1993 report. The report 
confirmed that the fixed link could be 
built within the developer’s cost estimates, 
including a 10 percent contingency 
allowance. This was an important part of 
the closing documents. 


15.42 There were also matters that were 
basically consortium issues, but at times 
they required extensive involvement of 
officials from various government 
departments: 


constitutional amendment that was to be © Organization of the consortium. We concluded that the 
saaNdiIg eae i alae hove " e Taxation, including income taxes procurement process 
Terms of Union. New Brunswick and sales and excise taxes. was transparent and 
established Strait Crossing Finance Inc. e Financing, including market reasonable. 
that same year. analyses and preparation for the eventual 
issue of real return bonds. 

e Litigation on environmental issues. 
Litigation continued throughout the period 15.43 According to departmental 
from December 1992, when a claim was officials, the months taken to perform the 
filed in federal court, to the decision in quality engineering work and market the 
August 1993 (see paragraphs 15.92 to real return bonds effectively brought down 
15.94). the cost of constructing and financing the 

bridge. Autumn of 1993 proved to be a 
15.41 These first two issues effectively good time to market the bonds, as interest 
blocked any possible signing of rates were lower than in the previous 
agreements, as the government, contractor a tumn. In May 1993, the government and 
and third parties needed both legislative developer agreed on a “term sheet”, the 
assurance of the subsidy payment and a basis for the agreements that were struck. 
clear decision from the courts on the From that time, there followed a period of 
environmental issues. drafting agreements and negotiating 
: among the parties and their advisors to 

if Ane ae produce the closing documents in October 
was attempting to transfer as much 1993 
commercial risk as possible to the private ; 
sector; as a result, the security package The procurement process was 
(particularly the force majeure clauses and transparent and reasonable 
corporate guarantees) generated long 
debate among the parties and their 15.44 Based on our review, we 
advisors. concluded that the procurement process 
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The project was not 
“sold” as a regional 
development project, 
in competition, for 
example, with other 
potential regional 
megaprojects. 


The driving force 
behind the fixed link 
was the constitutional 
obligation to Prince 
Edward Island. 


followed by the government appeared 
transparent and reasonable. The 
government took steps to ensure that: 


e technical performance requirements 
were sorted out in step one of the process; 


e at least three contenders bid on the 
financial security package and price; and 


e the project team and negotiating 
team had adequate resources, including 
well-qualified external specialists, 
throughout the process. 


Economic and Financial Analyses 


Economic analyses sought the least-cost 
transportation option 


15.45 The economic studies preceding 
the fixed link project were funnelled 
through an iterative process of tabling the 
findings, reviewing the methodologies and 
logic of the approach and amending, when 
necessary, both the database and 
techniques of analysis. The views of the 
major critics of the studies were heard in 
public forums, including parliamentary 
committee hearings, and their concerns 
were generally addressed in the updated 
versions of the benefit-cost reviews. 


15.46 The starting point for the 
economic analyses was the existing ferry 
service at Borden. The benefits associated 
with the ferry were taken as given, and 
only supplemental benefits provided by 
the new bridge or tunnel options were 
calculated. This approach reoriented the 
benefit-cost technique to a 
cost-effectiveness review, that is, what is 
the least-cost transportation option? The 
ranking of the options does not change 
under this approach so long as the original 
assumption holds that every option 
delivers at least the same economic 
benefits as the existing ferry service. 


15.47 The project was not “sold” as a 
regional development project, in 


competition, for example, with other 
potential regional megaprojects. The 
driving force behind the fixed link was the 
constitutional obligation to Prince Edward 
Island. The prime constraint in delivering 
this project was a financial one: to provide 
a fixed link within the stream of subsidy 
payments made to the existing ferry 
service at Borden. In other words, the 
intent was to establish a cap on the ferry 
service subsidy and use it to put a fixed 
link in place. 


Transportation subsidy was the basis for 
bids 


15.48 In 1987, the federal government 
stated that it would seriously consider a 
fixed crossing between Prince Edward 
Island and the mainland, provided that its 
cost did not exceed the current subsidy for 
the Borden-Tormentine ferry service and 
estimated subsidies until the year 2032. In 
1988, Transport Canada estimated the 
annual subsidy of the ferry service over 
that period to be $35.3 million, expressed 
in 1988 dollars. Exhibit 15.5 (a) 
summarizes the Department’s estimates. 


15.49 The government’s estimate of the 
annual transportation subsidy was 
prepared by Transport Canada, which has 
responsibility for all Government of 
Canada ferry services. Transport prepared 
the estimate from information provided by 
Marine Atlantic Inc. (Marine Atlantic), a 
Crown corporation that operates ferries 
throughout the Atlantic region and also 
reports to the Minister of Transport. 


15.50 We reviewed the subsidy 
estimates and related analyses prepared by 
Transport Canada, Marine Atlantic and 
third parties. We discussed the estimates 
with officials from Transport and Marine 
Atlantic. 


15.51 In addition, Marine Atlantic 
prepared its own estimate and another was 
prepared by a private sector company on 
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Exhibit 15.5(a) 


The Transportation Subsidy 


Estimated Annual Cost of the Ferry Service 
in ‘millions of , cS en) 


Cash Flow : 
over 35 years 


Annualized 
amount 


Net present 
value (5%, 
_ end of period) 


a) Direct operating and maintenance cost 

b) 50% of the estimated allocated overhead cost P19) 
c) Minor and major capital expenditures 10.0 
Subtotal 53.3 
d) Less: tolls and other revenue 18.0 


Net amount 
Source: Department of 


Transport 1988 Estimate 


Exhibit 15.5 (b) 


Analysis of Transportation 
Subsidy Estimates 


St mmary of th the Estimates of th the . Annual Cost of the Ferry Service 
Part 


Private 

Year Prepared 1992 1993 1990 1991 
a) Direct operating and 

maintenance cost 37.9 39.2 36.4 40.5 
b) 50% of the estimated 

allocated overhead cost 1.8 2.4 ly e252 yp! 
c) Minor and major 

capital expenditures 14.6 13:9 7.0 12.6 
Subtotal 54.3 55,5 43.4 S)6} 
d) Less: tolls and other revenue 223 22.0 18.9 18.4 
Net amount 32.0 33:5 26.7 36.9 

=| 


(1) This amount was not included in the estimate 
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The Government of 
Canada’s obligation to 
pay the bondholders is 
unconditional and 
irrevocable, even if the 
bridge is not 
completed on time or 
not constructed at all. 


behalf of the three bidders for the 
contract. As Exhibit 15.5 (b) indicates, 
estimates of the transportation subsidy can 
vary considerably, mainly due to various 
assumptions about factors such as future 
traffic and tolls; productivity gains and 
wage levels; ship maintenance and 
acquisition plans; and changes in ship 
technology and safety requirements. In 
particular, these estimates assume that no 
future changes will be made in the 
government’s current policy to use 
domestic shipyards for procurement or 
refit of its vessels. We attempted to ensure 
that all of the estimates were stated in 
comparable terms for our purpose of 
analyzing whether the transportation 
subsidy figure was reasonable. 


15.52 In 1988, the federal government 
informed the potential developers of the 
fixed link that its annual cost of 
subsidizing the ferry service ranged from 
$30 million to $35 million in 1988 dollars. 
Later, in June 1991, it informed them that 
the annual subsidy amount used for 
bidding purposes must not exceed a 
ceiling of $35.3 million. The aim was to 
obtain from the bidders their competitive 
pricing of the project having taken into 
account the ceiling amount of the annual 
subsidy. 


15.53 In September 1991 the Atlantic 
Provinces Economic Council, on behalf of 
Public Works and Government Services 
Canada, carried out a comparative 
analysis of the transportation subsidy 
estimates by the government in 1988, by 
Marine Atlantic, and by the private sector. 
Its summary concluded that a range of 
$30 million to $38.5 (1988 dollars) was 
“suggested as encompassing the 
acceptable amount of the annual subsidy.” 


15.54 Our analysis of the estimates 
shown in Exhibit 15.5 (b) and stated in 
terms comparable to Transport Canada’s 
assumptions, indicated a range of 


approximately $26.7 million to 

$36.9 million per year. The 1988 estimate 
by Transport Canada is in the upper third 
of that range. The government concluded 
that its original estimate of $35.3 million 
(about $42 million in 1992 dollars) was 
reasonable and that there was no need to 
change it, in view of the fact that it would 
be subject to the competitive procurement 
process. 


Financing arrangements were complex 
and a departure from usual practice 


15.55 The government subsidy 
authorized through the Northumberland 
Strait Crossing Act is in the form of 
annual payments over 35 years 
commencing on an agreed “date certain’, 
31 May 1997. Each payment will be 
indexed in accordance with the terms of 
the subsidy agreement to reflect increases 
in the Consumer Price Index between 31 
May 1992 and the date of payment. The 
Government of Canada’s obligation to pay 
the bondholders is unconditional and 
irrevocable, even if the bridge is not 
completed on time or not constructed at 
all. 


15.56 Prior to the commencement of 
the bidding process, the Government of 
Canada sought external advice about the 
viability and cost of raising funds from the 
private sector based on the parameters 
noted. Although real return bonds were 
relatively rare in Canadian markets, the 
advice (which was made available to all 
prospective bidders) concluded that the 
most efficient form of financing would be 
areal rate bond. The government was 
advised that there was a viable market for 
such an instrument, especially from 
pension funds and other investors 
requiring an index-linked flow of funds to 
offset index-linked liabilities. 


15.57 Based on these principles, Strait 
Crossing Finance Inc. on 7 October 1993 
raised approximately $661 million 
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through an issue of indexed, fully 
amortizing bonds yielding a semi-annual 
rate of 4.5 percent. The bonds were 
secured by an irrevocable assignment to 
Strait Crossing Finance Inc. of the rights 
to receive the future stream of subsidy 
payments from the government. As 
illustrated in Exhibit 15.3, the cash that 
was generated was subsequently 
advanced, in trust, to the bridge developer 
to finance up-front construction costs. 


15.58 The actual cash flows under the 
subsidy agreement cannot be predicted 
with certainty, as they are indexed to 
future inflation rates. By issuing a bond 
with identical indexation features, Strait 
Crossing Finance Inc. eliminated any 
exposure to future inflation rates. Under 
the subsidy agreement, the scheduled 
payments that the government will make 
to the bondholders will exactly equal, in 
both timing and amount, the scheduled 
repayments of principal and interest on the 
bonds. 


15.59 The future stream of payments 
was authorized through the passing of the 
Northumberland Strait Crossing Act. This 
was considered to be necessary because, 
under the Financial Administration Act, 
the payment of any money pursuant to a 
subsidy agreement is subject to there 
being an annual parliamentary 
appropriation for that purpose. The 
passing of the Act was necessary to 
guarantee to the bondholders that 
authority was in place for them to receive 
a future stream of bond repayments, rather 
than relying on yearly appropriations. To 
the bondholders, the passing of this Act 
significantly enhanced the security 
position behind the bonds. However, the 
legal form of this transaction is that the 
bonds are not obligations of, or guaranteed 
by, the Government of Canada. 
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15.60 It is evident from advice received 
by the government and feedback from 
potential institutional lenders that the 
government’s involvement in this 
financing transaction was critical. 
Potential investors were more inclined to 
purchase the bonds given Canada’s 
unconditional commitment to provide a 
fully indexed stream of payments on due 
dates. 


15.61 The bond issuers have gone 
through many complexities to achieve an 
end result that is similar, in many respects, 
to what would have been achieved had the 
Government of Canada issued debt. For 
example, the issuing prospectus refers to 
the securities as “bonds” and states that 
“the obligation of the Government of 
Canada to pay the government subsidy 
will be unconditional and irrevocable.” 
Moreover, every effort will be made to 
ensure that the payments will not be 
subject to any third-party claims other 
than those of the bondholders. 


15.62 The financing of the fixed link 
through these arrangements is a departure 
from the practice of direct borrowing for 
the acquisition of infrastructure assets. In 
present-value terms, we estimate that 
financing costs could have been reduced 
by about $45 million had the government 
raised this debt through its own borrowing 
program. At the time of issue of the fully 
indexed amortizing bonds, Canada’s 
marketable real rate bonds were being 
traded on a 4.10 percent yield basis — 40 
basis points below the yield available on 
the Strait Crossing Finance Inc. bonds. 
This represents about $38 million in 
additional costs. Furthermore, regular 
commissions on marketable issues of the 
Government of Canada’s real rate bond 
issues were 0.6 percent compared with the 
1.75 percent paid for the Strait Crossing 
Finance Inc. issue, with the incremental 


In present-value terms, 
we estimate that 
financing costs could 
have been reduced by 
about $45 million had 
the government raised 
this debt through its 
own borrowing 
program. 
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The government will 
need to weigh 
carefully the costs and 
benefits of using such 
complex off-balance 
sheet financing 
arrangements for any 
future projects. 


commission cost approximating 
$7 million. 


15.63 The government will need to 
weigh carefully the costs and benefits of 
using such complex off-balance sheet 
financing arrangements for any future 
projects. 


Security package demanded by the 
government was comprehensive 


15.64 It was the government’s intention 
to obtain adequate security from the 
contractor to manage all or most of the 
significant risks in this project, such as 
cost overruns, bankruptcy, abandonment, 
claims by third parties, labour strikes or 
disruptions, material defects, and project 
delays. In return, the government 
committed to irrevocable payments 
beginning at a certain date and continuing 
over 35 years, whether or not the bridge is 
completed by the end of that period. This 
commitment was also necessary to satisfy 
the underwriters who issued the bonds to 
finance the project. 


15.65 The principal elements of the 
security package are the following (see 
Exhibit 15.6 for a description of each 
element and its purpose): 


e construction trust funds and a 
cost-to-complete system, administered by 
an independent engineer; 


e $200 million performance bond; 
e $74 million letter of credit; 


e $20 million payment bond for 
labour and materials; 


e guarantees jointly and severally by 
the parent companies of the developer 
consortium; 


e acomprehensive insurance package; 


e $10 million obligation for fisheries 
compensation; 


e process to reimburse ferry costs for 
completion delays of up to three years, 
subject to an annual maximum of 
$30 million; 


e fixed and specific security interests 
in critical project assets; and 


e floating charge of $1.5 billion. 


15.66 The developer bears all risks for 
the project with the exception of: 


e project risk events beyond the 
$200 million covered by insurance. These 
are defined as acts of the Queen’s 
enemies, nuclear events, government 
action, environmental injunction, and 
sabotage and terrorism, for which the 
government will bear the risks. 


e project delay events, which are 
defined as catastrophic events, third-party 
strikes and labour disputes, and disposal 
of contaminated material. 


15.67 Project delay events will result 
in an extension of the completion date 
and, as a consequence, an extension of the 
period within which the developer must 
reimburse the government for costs 
associated with continuing operation of 
the ferry. 


15.68 Since the government’s liability 
is limited to the annual subsidy payments, 
and not to the construction cost, cost 
overruns are the responsibility of the 
contractor. The cost-to-complete system 
also provides an extra level of assurance 
against cost overruns. The principal 
element of the cost-to-complete system is 
the work breakdown schedule submitted 
by the consortium, which determines the 
amount to be paid for work properly 
completed by the developer and accepted 
by the independent engineer. Therefore, 
the developer can never be paid more than 
the original proposed price for a work unit 
to be done. In addition, if the independent 
engineer determines, through his monthly 
monitoring and estimate of cost to 
complete, that his estimate of cost to 
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Exhibit 15.6 


The Government Security Package 


Cost to complete control system, using the 
services of an independent engineer and 
an independently managed trust account. 


$200 million performance bond. 


Letter of credit ($73,900,000). 


$20 million labour and materials payment 
bond. 


$5 million compliance assurance/regional 
benefits. 


$35 million compliance bond. 


$5 million interim maintenance assurance 
provision obligation. 


$10 million fisheries compensation 
obligation. 


Ferry cost reimbursement obligation. 


General bridge defect warranty covered by 
unlimited joint and several parent company 
guarantee for 10 years. 


Parent companies jointly and severally 
guarantee performance of contractor and 
the Crown. 


Comprehensive insurance package, monitored 
by an outside insurance consultant, reporting 
to the government. 


Fixed and specific security interests in 
critical project assets, and in the project 
trust account. 


Floating charge of $1.5 billion. 


To ensure that there are enough funds available in the trust account to complete construction, 
based on a work breakdown construction schedule submitted by the consortium and reviewed 
by the independent engineer. 


To provide security for completion of construction. Will remain in place until the date of 
substantial completion. 


Part of protection required by the Crown. Can be drawn on in the event that performance 
defaults exceed the $200 million limit on the performance bond. In effect until 31 October 1997. 


To protect the Crown from potential claims made by materials suppliers and subcontractors. 
To remain in place until two years after date of substantial completion. 


To provide assurance that terms and conditions of the regional benefit agreement and other 
project agreements and regional benefit targets have been respected. 


Covers defects in bridge construction. To replace performance bond on date of substantial 
completion and remain in place for two years. 


Covers any maintenance that is required in the first years after construction. To remain in 
place for three years after date of substantial completion. Covered under the parent company 
guarantee. 


Protection against damage, disturbance or disruption to the fisheries in the Northumberland 
Strait arising from the construction of the project. Obligation in effect until two years after 
the date of substantial completion. 


To reimburse the Crown for costs of operating the ferry service for up to three years from 
31 May 1997 to the date of substantial completion, with a maximum of $30 million per year. 


To provide protection to the Crown for direct defects relating to the bridge where notice 
received within 10 years of the date of substantial completion. 


Joint and several unlimited guarantee with respect to the contractor’s obligations. 
Guarantees developer’s obligations to the Crown for $25 million for developer obligations to 
direct damages not otherwise covered by contractor obligations guarantee, for two years 
subsequent to the date of substantial completion. Also for $75 million in respect of unspecified 
consequential damages for 10 years subsequent to the date of substantial completion. 


To provide adequate insurance to protect the Crown’s interest both during the construction 
and operating periods. 


To protect the Crown’s interests, the security trustee holds first fixed and specific security 
interests in and over all of the developer’s right, title and interest in the lease, leased lands, 
the licence, the licensed lands, all critical assets, all material project assets, all developer 
subcontracts and critical marine assets. Such security interests will be released on 
construction assets within 30 days following the date of substantial completion and on the 
bridge operating assets within 30 days following the reversion date. Any ferry cost 
reimbursement obligation must be settled prior to such release. 


To secure the Crown’s interests in the developer’s assets not covered under the fixed and 
specific security interests. 
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The security package, 
in its entirety, appears 
comprehensive and 
should provide 
adequate protection to 
the Crown. 


In our view, the 
advance income tax 
rulings dated 28 
September and 

5 October 1993 and 
provided to the 
consortium did not 
violate the intent of the 
Income Tax Act. 


complete the major work items exceeds 
the available funds in the trust account, a 
withholding amount must be left in the 
trust account. This trust account holds the 
proceeds of the bond issue, which, 
together with accumulated interest, should 
be sufficient to cover the construction cost 
of the bridge. 


15.69 The government used the services 
of consultants for the bonding and 
insurance requirements to assist in 
protecting its interests. The insurance 
package and bond instruments were put 
into place based on their advice. 


15.70 The security package, in its 
entirety, appears comprehensive and 
should provide adequate protection to the 
Crown. 


15.71 During our examination it was 
revealed that the parent company of one 
of the major consortium owners is in 
financial difficulty. This raises concerns 
about the financial strength of that 
parent’s corporate guarantee. However, 
project officials are monitoring this 
situation carefully and have stated, based 
on legal advice they have received, that 
the current security package and the 
structure of the consortium protects the 
construction project adequately. 


Advance income tax rulings were 
consistent with intent of the Income Tax 
Act 


15.72 We reviewed Revenue Canada‘s 
advance income tax rulings dated 

28 September and 5 October 1993. The 
rulings were provided at the request of the 
consortium prior to the final agreements, 
and are included in the closing documents. 


15.73 Our objective was to determine 
whether the rulings provided to the 


consortium were issued in accordance 
with the intent of the Income Tax Act. 


15.74 The structure, while complicated, 
had bona fide business reasons, which 
include insulating the annual subsidy 
payments from claims by creditors and 
enabling the federal government to avoid 
recording the subsidy on its balance sheet. 
As a result, the company receiving the 
annual subsidy payments, Strait Crossing 
Finance Inc., is owned by the Province of 
New Brunswick. 


15.75 Although its ownership by New 
Brunswick means that Strait Crossing 
Finance Inc. is not subject to income tax, 
it should earn no income. The annual 
subsidy is received free of tax by Strait 
Crossing Finance Inc. but when it is 
passed on to Strait Crossing Development 
Inc., the owner of the bridge (through a 
leasehold interest), it is included in the 
latter‘s income. This approach may result 
in income being realized immediately. 


15.76 The bridge and facilities will be 
owned by Strait Crossing Development 
Inc., but a consortium (Strait Crossing 
Joint Venture) made up of the same 
owners will build the bridge. On the 
assumption that the consortium will earn a 
profit on construction, this profit will be 
included in its income and will not be 
reduced by depreciation on the bridge. 


15.77 In our view, the advance income 
tax rulings dated 28 September and 

5 October 1993 and provided to the 
consortium did not violate the intent of the 
Income Tax Act. 


15.78 The amount of income taxes, if 
any, that the project will yield Canada is 
not known. This is not unique to this 
project. We would expect the private 
sector participants to structure their affairs 
to minimize taxes. 
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Environmental Assessment and 
Review 


15.79 Our review of the environmental 
aspects of the project was guided by two 
questions: Did Public Works and 
Government Services Canada follow the 
Environmental Assessment and Review 
Process? Is the bridge being constructed 
with due regard to the environment and 
how will it be operated? 


15.80 We did not audit the engineering 
aspects of the bridge design and our 
observations and conclusions do not take 
these into account. 


Initial environmental evaluation 
foresaw no significant negative effects 


15.81 Public Works and Government 
Services Canada required that the project 
have minimal impact on the environment, 
in view of the perceived environmental 
sensitivity of the proposed fixed link and 
the associated public concerns. The 
Department therefore sought the advice of 
the Federal Environmental Assessment 
Review Office in order to meet the 
requirements of the Environmental 
Assessment and Review Process 
Guidelines Order. 


15.82 The Department had seven 
proposals (for six bridges and a tunnel) to 
review in 1987. It decided, in consultation 
with the Federal Environmental 
Assessment Review Office, to subject the 
fixed link concept to the Environmental 
Assessment and Review Process. 


15.83 The evaluation report, produced 
in 1988, concluded that the predicted 
environmental impacts were not 
significant at the concept level if the 
developers’ design assumptions were 
valid. However, it also stated that the 
developers must address concerns about 
ice that the design document had raised. 
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Environmental Assessment Review 
Panel recommended against proceeding 


15.84 Although the Department had 
prepared a detailed evaluation, the 
communities affected and local fishermen 
continued to express concerns about the 
fixed link. Consequently, the Minister of 
Public Works and Government Services 
Canada asked the Minister of 
Environment in 1989 to have the project 
reviewed by an independent panel. 


15.85 In its 1990 report, the panel 
concluded that the proposed bridge 
concept involved an unacceptable risk of 
harmful effects and recommended that the 
project not proceed. The panel’s primary 
concern was the possibility of a 
bridge-induced ice delay of one to two 
weeks and the resulting negative impact 
on marine life, the fishery and the coastal 
agricultural micro climate. 


Government decided to proceed but 
provided guidelines for future action 


15.86 In its November 1990 response to 
the panel’s report, the government 
concluded that the specific environmental 
criteria set out in the report would still 
allow the project to go ahead. However, 
the government cited four guidelines for 
further action: 


e The bridge concept design must not 
result in ice delays beyond a maximum of 
two days. The Minister of Environment 
appointed a committee of independent 
experts to address the ice issue. 


e AnEnvironmental Management Plan 
must be prepared for the 35-year period of 
the project. 


e Compensation must be provided for 
fishermen and displaced ferry workers. 


e A federal-provincial agreement was 
required to ensure co-ordination of 
activities. 


15.87 Action in these areas generated 
additional criteria that developers had to 


Public Works and 
Government Services 
Canada required that 
the project have 
minimal impact on the 
environment, in view 
of the perceived 
environmental 
sensitivity of the 
proposed fixed link 
and the associated 
public concerns. 
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The developer’s 
Environmental 
Management Plan 
involved extensive 
public consultation 
and required the 
approval of the 
project’s Environment 
Committee. 


meet before they could proceed to the next 
stage in the bidding process. 


Bridge designs satisfied concerns about 
ice 

15.88 The ice committee reported in 
December 1991. Based on its analyses of 
computer models of ice conditions and the 
bridge designs of the developers 
remaining in the bidding process, the 
committee concluded that the three 
designs would meet the ice delay criterion 
recommended by the Environmental 
Assessment Review Panel. Subsequently, 
the project’s Environment Committee 
concluded that the three developers had 
the capability to construct a bridge 
without creating significant or 
unmanageable impacts on the biophysical 
environment. The Committee 
recommended, therefore, that the 
government proceed with the bidding 
process. 


15.89 Strait Crossing Development Inc. 
(formerly Strait Crossing Inc.) was 
subsequently chosen to go ahead with the 
bridge project. 


15.90 The company then refined its 
bridge design using 250-metre spans and 
cone-shaped piers at the waterline. The ice 
committee reviewed the decision and 
concluded that it met the criteria for ice 
delay and would not result in significant 
impacts on the land-fast ice and the ice 
scour of the sea floor. 


Developer’s Environmental 
Management Plan was approved 


15.91 Strait Crossing Development Inc. 
now moved to complete its Environmental 
Management Plan. This involved 
extensive public consultation and required 
the approval of the project’s Environment 
Committee. It was submitted to Public 
Works and Government Services Canada 
in February 1993. The Plan contains an 


environmental protection component and 
an environmental effects monitoring 
component (see Exhibit 15.7). The overall 
Plan is a dynamic, life-of-project 
document that can and, if necessary, will 
be amended as the project proceeds, using 
an approved process involving a full 
environmental impact assessment if 
required, with public consultation. 


Delays due to legal challenges 


15.92 Financial closing was delayed 
due to environmental and other challenges 
pursued through the federal court system. 
The government’s generic environmental 
assessment process was challenged as 
insufficient to meet the requirements of 
the Environmental Assessment and Review 
Process Guidelines Order. The court 
agreed, and ruled that the initiating 
department, Public Works and 
Government Services Canada, had to 
conduct an environmental assessment and 
determine the environmental impacts of 
the bridge, using the specific design of the 
final selected bidder. 


15.93 Accordingly, the government 
directed Strait Crossing Development Inc. 
to prepare an environmental evaluation of 
its bridge design. The evaluation was 
produced along with a report comparing it 
to the initial environmental evaluation. 
The government used these documents to 
complete an initial assessment in May 
1993, which concluded that the potential 
adverse environmental effects of the 
project were either insignificant or 
manageable, using current practices. 
Public Works also concluded that the 
proposal could proceed, with appropriate 
action to lessen the bridge’s impact on the 
environment. The document had the 
support of the federal and provincial 
experts on the Environment Committee. 


15.94 This action was again challenged 
as insufficient under the Environmental 
Assessment and Review Process 
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ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION 


Exhibit 15.7 


Major Components of the 
Environmental Management Plan 


OBJECTIVES | SCOPE | ACCOUNTABILITY/REPORTING | 


@ Life of project with plans for each 
stage: 


@ To document environmental concerns 
and appropriate protection measures. 
- Staging—area site development 
and operation 
—  Land-based construction 
— Marine construction 
— Operation and maintenance 
@ Environmental protection procedures 
for activities in PE.I. and N.B., 
including regular inspections. 


To provide concise and clear 
instructions to project personnel 
regarding procedures for protecting the 
environment and minimizing 
environmental impacts. 


@ To ensure that commitments that 
minimize environmental impacts will 


iclinbie @ Contingency plans and emergency 


Developer reports weekly, monthly and 
annually on environmental activities, 
procedures, and as required on 
accidents, spills, etc. 


Report to project team via Chair of 
Environment Committee. 


Action recommended/taken by 
Environment Committee as appropriate. 


May result in amended 
design/procedures that might require 
temporary delay or work stoppage. 


response plan for spills of hazardous 
materials, wildlife encounters, heritage 
resources and fires includes: 


- staff education and training; 


— key contact list 


Scientific studies designed by experts to 
meet objectives. 


Study plans and results reviewed by 
independent advisory committees of 
experts for each program and by 
Environment Committee and Fisheries 
Liaison Committee. 


To provide Strait Crossing Inc. (SCI) 
with baseline data so the construction 
schedule can be formulated to avoid 
conflict with valued environmental 
components. 


Separate terrestrial and marine programs 
set up. 


Careful consideration given to existing f 
To verify earlier impact predictions. Gata e Annual reports to Environment 
; Committee, the public, stakeholders, 
regulatory authorities and independent 


advisory committees. 


To evaluate the effectiveness of 
mitigation and to identify the need for 
improved or altered mitigation. 


Potential cumulative effects considered. 


In addition to studies on existing 
biophysical resources, SCI committed to © Reports identifing data gaps, 
enhancing environmental habitat where methodological problems, statistical 
feasible and desirable. validity and need to modify future 
monitoring. 


To provide an early warning of 
undesirable change in the environment. 


To improve environmental 
understanding of cause and effect 
relationships. 


Where feasible, environmental 
monitoring required by regulatory @ Provision for an EEM Review Process 
authorities undertaken to augment or for the development, extension, 
complement effects monitoring evaluation and revision of the studies 
programs. over the life of the project. Involves 
consultations with regulatory authorities, 
stakeholders and the public. 
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The execution of the 
overall Environmental 
Management Plan 
safeguards the 
environment during 
ongoing activities and 
emergencies, and 
provides for the 
training of personnel 
to handle both 
situations. 


Problems that occur in 
day-to-day operations 
are being handled by 
the project's 
Environment 
Committee. This 
seems to be working 
satisfactorily, as we 
found no evidence to 
the contrary in the 
files. 


Guidelines Order. However, the court 
ruled in the government’s favour and 
stated that the action not only met but 
exceeded the requirements of the Order. A 
subsequent appeal was rejected by the 
court on 23 June 1995. 


Environmental effects of bridge 
construction are being monitored 


15.95 Although the Environmental 
Assessment and Review Process was 
followed in designing the bridge and 
planning for its operation, the degree of 
environmental protection incorporated 
into the project becomes apparent only as 
it is implemented. In this process, the 
execution of the overall Environmental 
Management Plan safeguards the 
environment during ongoing activities and 
emergencies, and provides for the training 
of personnel to handle both situations. The 
Plan will be in effect until the bridge 
reverts to the government (35 years after 
its completion) and the government 
assumes full responsibility for 
environmental protection. 


15.96 The Environment Committee 
oversees the implementation of the Plan. 
Individual federal and provincial agencies 
conduct inspections to ensure compliance 
with their respective environmental 
legislation, and problems are handled by 
their representatives on the Committee. 


15.97 Ongoing activities are controlled 
by the Plan’s environmental protection 
component. The developer submits regular 
monthly reports on the implementation to 
the Environment Committee, which takes 
action as appropriate. 


15.98 Predictions of impact are tested 
and the effects of mitigation on 
ecosystems are monitored under the 
Environmental Effects Monitoring 
Program, which has marine and 
land-based components. An independent 


advisory committee (appointed by the 
developer) oversees this program and 
submits annual reports on it. The 1993 
results were published in April 1994 and 
resulted in no major changes to the 
program. 


15.99 If problems occur in operations, 
or unforeseen impacts on the environment 
are revealed by the monitoring program, 
either aspect of the Environmental 
Management Plan can be amended under 
the supervision of the Environment 
Committee and in consultation with 
stakeholders and the public. Problems that 
occur in day-to-day operations are being 
handled by the project’s Environment 
Committee. This seems to be working 
satisfactorily, as we found no evidence to 
the contrary in the files. 


15.100 The Department’s Environmental 
Services Unit conducted its own 
compliance audit of ongoing operations in 
1994. While the report indicated that some 
problems had been encountered and later 
had been rectified (according to the 
manager of Environmental Services) the 
Department’s auditors found that areas of 
non-compliance were generally minor and 
that, in several cases, environmental 
protection measures exceeded what was 
required. 


Government is managing the project’s 
environmental aspects appropriately 


15.101 The Department carried out its 
responsibilities as the initiating entity 
under the Environmental Assessment and 
Review Process Guidelines Order from the 
very beginning of the fixed link project. 
The necessary documentation was 
produced and reviewed by government, 
private sector experts and the public 
primarily through the hearings of the 
Environmental Assessment Review Panel 
appointed for that purpose. The panel’s 
recommendations were incorporated into 
the final design of the bridge and into 
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construction and operational plans and 
procedures to minimize environmental 
impacts. This protection is embodied in 
the Environmental Management Plan, 
which stipulates that the developer is 
accountable for the environmental health 
of the project during its 35-year period of 
the operation of the bridge. 


15.102 The Plan sets out specific 
procedures for the developer to follow and 
requires him to record any inconsistencies. 
Daily reports are on record specifying any 
such incidents together with corrective 
action taken. The Plan enables the 
developer to measure performance and 
report to the project’s Environment 
Committee, which takes appropriate 
corrective action. 


15.103 The Plan also requires the 

_ collection of vital information on the 
effectiveness of the environmental 
assessment process itself and on the 
response of land-based and aquatic 
ecosystems to the project. This 
information contributes to our knowledge 
of the coastal biophysical environment of 
the Northumberland Strait and is 
invaluable for the future management of 
the coastal zone. Megaprojects such as the 
fixed link require extensive environmental 
baseline data for assessing environmental 
impacts before deciding to proceed or not, 
and for developing environmentally 
friendly procedures for approved projects. 
In this case, the federal government spent 
over $15 million on environmental and 
technical studies. We hope that such 
information will be built into existing 
government databases to reduce the costs 
of obtaining environmental baseline data 
for future megaprojects in this region. It 
should be noted that the Plan and related 
process for the project were awarded the 
1994 Canadian Construction Award for 
Environmental Achievement. 
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15.104 The project’s environmental 
aspects are being handled within the intent 
of the Environmental Assessment and 
Review Process. However, the 
government’s performance in meeting the 
requirements of the Environmental 
Assessment and Review Process 
Guidelines Order did lead to litigation, 
with both direct costs (approximately 

$1 million) and indirect costs to the 
government from long delays in the 


The project's 
environmental aspects 
are being handled 
within the intent of the 


project. Environmental 
Assessment and 
Project Monitoring Review Process. 


Construction and operating risks are 
assumed by the developer 


15.105 The role of project monitoring is 
traditionally associated with project 
ownership. Monitoring assures that a party 
to an agreement receives what it is 
entitled to and pays no more than the 
amount committed in the agreement. This 
translates into three prime areas of 
concern or risk when entering into an 
agreement: 


The government's 
primary interest is in 
seeing that the project 
is executed as per the 
agreements and that a 
bridge will be 
functional for an 
additional 65 years 
after the initial 35-year 
franchise. 


e Is the product or service contracted 
for constructed and delivered properly? 
That is, does it meet the project 
requirements in function and quality? 


e Is the project delivered on the 
specified timeline? 


e Is the cost as agreed upon? 


15.106 For the fixed link project, these 
concerns have been transferred to the 
private sector developer/contractor, as the 
builder-owner-operator of the bridge for 
the first 35 years. The government’s 
primary interest is in seeing that the 
project is executed as per the agreements 
and that a bridge will be functional for an 
additional 65 years after the initial 35-year 
franchise. 
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The Crown and the 


developer have agreed 


on a third-party 


mechanism to address 


the traditional 
concerns of product 
quality, project 
schedule and cost. 


Due to the project's 
complexity and 
environmental 
sensitivity, the 
expertise of outside 
organizations was 
considered crucial to 
the project. 


Independent engineer monitors quality 
and progress of the work 


15.107 The Crown and the developer 
have agreed on a third-party mechanism to 
address the traditional concerns of product 
quality, project schedule and cost. The 
independent engineer is responsible for 
reviewing the developer/contractor‘s 
quality management plan and its 
appropriateness and effectiveness. He also 
verifies progress against work claimed by 
the developer, and triggers the release of 
funds to the developer for work 
accomplished, as permitted under the 
work breakdown structure and the 
cost-to-complete system (see paragraph 
15.68). The independent engineer has an 
on-site presence and has full access to 
take samples, examine records, or do 
anything else necessary to ensure that 
work is done in compliance with the 
project requirements. The independent 
engineer is responsible to the Crown and 
the developer/contractor jointly. Any 
deficiencies reported to date have been 
resolved to the satisfaction of all parties. 


Government monitors compliance with 
project agreements 


15.108 Given the incorporation of the 
independent engineer function in the 
project, the government’s primary role is 
to monitor compliance with the project 
agreements by the various parties (the 
developer/contractor, the independent 
engineer, the security trustee, etc.) with 
the objective of safeguarding the 
comprehensive security package in the 
government’s interest, should the 
developer/contractor fail to complete the 
project. Additionally, the Crown is 
responsible, along with provincial 
authorities, for acceptance of the approach 
roads leading to the bridge and for 
compliance by the developer/contractor 
with their respective environmental 
management plans. 


15.109 The government monitors the 
project from a site office located in 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. The project team is 
comprised of specialists in engineering, 
industrial benefits and environmental 
compliance, who visit the site regularly, 
meet with the developer’s representatives 
and conduct audits to ensure that the 
developer’s contractual commitments are 
met. 


15.110 Three separate reviews requested 
by the government are currently under 
way by an outside public accounting firm. 
It is examining compliance with the 
provisions of the agreements related to the 
trust company’s monthly certification of 
funds on hand to complete construction; 
the independent engineer’s 
cost-to-complete framework; and the 
contractor’s project records. 


15.111 The project office’s expenditures 
to late 1997 are budgeted at about 

$46 million, of which 80 percent has been 
spent to date. These expenditures relate 
primarily to direct costs of the project 
office (such as salaries and office 
equipment); setting the procurement 
requirements for both the construction and 
the operation phases; and technical and 
environmental feasibility studies 
conducted on behalf of the government by 
third-party organizations (about 

$15 million). Due to the project’s 
complexity and environmental sensitivity, 
the expertise of these organizations was 
considered crucial to the project. We 
found that Public Works and Government 
Services Canada made satisfactory use of 
this expertise. 


15.112 At mid-July 1995 all of the main 
elements necessary for assembling the 
bridge in Northumberland Strait were in 
place. The fabrication yards in Borden, 
P.E.I. and Bayfield, New Brunswick are 
complete and have produced prefabricated 
pier bases, main spans and drop-in spans. 
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The heavy lift vessel has arrived safely 
from Europe and is preparing for a series 
of tests before bridge assembly begins. 
The independent engineer has reported 
that sufficient funds remain in the trust 
funds to complete the bridge. 


Information to Parliament 


Government has not been recording its 
liability on the balance sheet 


15.113 This financing transaction has 
been structured to be completely “off- 
balance-sheet”. Strait Crossing Finance 
Inc. and consequently its shareholder, 
New Brunswick, do not report the bonds 
payable in their financial statements: the 
substance of the transaction is that the 
debt will be fully serviced, through the 
bond trustee, by Canada’s commitment to 
irrevocable payment. Bond rating 
agencies have granted Strait Crossing 
Finance Inc. a rating identical to that of 
the Government of Canada, and Canadian 
securities authorities permit institutional 
investors to acquire and trade the bonds as 
though they were government securities. 


15.114 The $661 million in bonds 
payable have not been included to date in 
Canada’s summary financial statements 
because legally they are not considered 
government debt. The Northumberland 
Strait Crossing Act, passed in June 1993, 
authorized the government to make annual 
payments over 35 years of $41.9 million 
in 1992 dollars, indexed to inflation. A 
liability for these future subsidy payments 
has not been recorded by Canada because 
the government accounts for subsidy 
payments only on an annual basis. In the 
summary financial statements in the 
1993-1994 Public Accounts, the total of 
these future subsidy payments was 
included in a note on contractual 
commitments for transfer payment 
agreements. No further disclosure in the 
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Public Accounts was provided for the 
fixed link. 


15.115 At the time of writing, the 
government was studying the appropriate 
way to account for and disclose the fixed 
link transaction in the 1994-1995 Public 
Accounts. Preliminary indications are that 
the government intends to record its 
interest in this project in the 1994-1995 
Public Accounts. We will be reviewing 
the final results of this study as part of our 
audit of the government’s summary 
financial statements included in the 
1994-1995 Public Accounts. The Auditor 
General will also comment specifically on 
this issue in his observations on those 
financial statements and both will be 
published in the 1994-1995 Public 
Accounts, to be tabled in Parliament later 
this year. 


Little ongoing project information has 
been reported to Parliament 


15.116 This project represents a 
significant change in the method of 
meeting the federal government’s 
constitutional commitment to Prince 
Edward Island. Parliament needs to 
receive adequate information to allow it to 
carry out its scrutiny role. In conjunction 
with the debate on the amendment to the 
Constitution Act to permit a fixed link, the 
Minister of Public Works and Government 
Services Canada provided an overview of 
the project including a brief summary of 
the financing arrangements. But little 
ongoing information about the project has 
been reported to Parliament since then. 


15.117 The primary vehicle for reporting 
to Parliament on departmental operations 
is Part III of the Estimates. In accordance 
with current government reporting 
guidelines, Public Works and Government 
Services Canada has provided little 
information on this project in its Part Il 


This financing 
transaction has been 
structured to be 
completely “off- 
balance-sheet”. 


At the time of writing, 
the government was 
Studying the 
appropriate way to 
account for and 
disclose the fixed link 
transaction in the 
1994-1995 Public 
Accounts. 
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because to date the government has not 
incurred any major expenditures. 


15.118 As we have noted in previous 
years’ chapters on departmental reporting, 
government should report on its 
stewardship of all its significant duties and 
obligations, whether or not they involve 
annual spending. In addition, when more 
than one department or jurisdiction is 
involved in the delivery of a project or 
activity, there is a need for one department 
to take the lead role in gathering and 
reporting information to Parliament on the 
stewardship of the overall project. 


15.119 Public Works and Government 
Services Canada could include as 
supplementary information in its Part III a 
brief overview of the project, including its 
objective, the departments and groups 
involved and their roles, the financing 
arrangements and a status report on 
progress to date. 


Conclusion 


15.120 To meet its constitutional 
obligation to Prince Edward Island, the 
federal government decided to build a 
bridge across the Northumberland Strait. 
The bridge was seen as a means of 
providing a fixed transportation link, with 
greater efficiency and at no greater cost 
than the present ferry service subsidy. 


15.121 Given its serious deficit, the 
government did not wish to provide the 
up-front capital to finance construction of 
the bridge in the typical manner of a 
Crown-constructed project. Instead, it 
decided to enter into a development 
concept known as a Build-Own-Operate 
and Transfer (BOOT) with a private sector 
consortium. This concept, although 
gaining acceptance by other jurisdictions, 
is relatively new to the federal 
government. 


15.122 From the government’s 
viewpoint, it had to ensure that the six 
important features of the project (see 
paragraph 15.22) were clearly understood 
and adhered to. This meant putting in 
place appropriate processes as well as an 
elaborate agreement structure. These were 
time-consuming and expensive 
undertakings on the part of both parties. 


15.123 Because of the development 
concept and nature of the project and the 
supporting agreements, both the 
government and the developer have had to 
commit to major undertakings, which 
include, on the government’s part, 
unconditional and irrevocable payments to 
bondholders, and on the developer’s part, 
the assumption of most of the risks related 
to the construction and operation of the 
bridge for 35 years as well as the 
provision of a comprehensive security 
package. 


15.124 Our intention in examining the 
fixed link project at this time was to 
provide an early warning to Parliament of 
any significant potential problems, as well 
as opinions on the management of various 
aspects of the project. 


15.125 Based upon our areas of audit 
concentration (see paragraphs 15.23 to 
15.25), we have been able to draw a 
number of positive conclusions. For 
example, the procurement process was 
transparent and reasonable; the security 
package is comprehensive and should 
provide adequate protection to the Crown; 
the advance tax rulings provided to the 
consortium did not violate the intent of the 
Income Tax Act; and the requirements of 
the Environmental Assessment and 
Review Process were met. We also 
concluded that the fixed link project 
shows definite improvement over previous 
megaprojects, specifically in the 
protection of the Crown against potential 
cost overruns and withdrawal of support 
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by private sector contractors, follow-up of 
the environmental requirements and 
provision of project information. 


15.126 However, we conclude that the 
annual transport subsidy the government 
agreed to pay to finance the project is at 
the high end of the range of estimates for 
the present ferry subsidy. Also, we note 
that Parliament has received little in the 
way of stewardship reporting on the 
project in Part III of the Estimates. 


15.127 One major concern we noted in 
this project was in the financing. The 
complex off-balance-sheet financing 
arrangement is a more expensive 
departure from the practice of direct 
borrowing by government for the 
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acquisition of infrastructure assets, in this 
particular case resulting in an additional 
estimated cost of $45 million. The 
government will need to weigh carefully 
the costs and benefits of using such 
off-balance-sheet financing arrangements 
for any future projects. 


15.128 The government has significant 
contractual responsibilities and financial 
requirements associated with the project. 
It will have to monitor the project and 
manage its obligations well in the coming 
years. 


15.129 We will continue to monitor the 
project, specifically on environmental 
issues and the overall results of the bridge 
construction. 


For further information, please contact Tony Brigandi, the responsible auditor. 


The government has 
significant contractual 
responsibilities and 
financial requirements 
associated with the 
project. It will have to 
monitor the project 
and manage its 
Obligations well in the 
coming years. 
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Revenue Canada 


Air Transportation Tax 


Assistant Auditor General: Shahid Minto 
Responsible Auditor: Jim Ralston 


Main Points 


16.1 The Air Transportation Tax (ATT) was put in place in 1974. For the year ended 31 March 1995, revenue 
from the tax totalled almost $589 million. Revenue Canada administers the tax and transfers its proceeds to 
Transport Canada where they are applied against expenditures for facilities and services provided in respect of air 
travel. 


16.2 The key administrative memorandum relating to the ATT was issued in 1989 and has not been updated to 
reflect subsequent amendments to the applicable legislation. In 1993, Revenue Canada started a project to replace 
the old memorandum with a new document in loose-leaf format to facilitate updating. At this time, only a draft 
version of the document is available. 


16.3 There is no centre of ATT expertise in Revenue Canada. The Department’s headquarters is organized 
along functional lines, and responsibility for dealing with the 182 air carriers licensed to collect the tax is 
decentralized in district offices. The low volume of ATT-related workload in most locations affects the 
Department’s ability to maintain the expertise needed to conduct audits and provide rulings or other assistance to 
air carriers. There is also a risk that air carriers will be treated inconsistently in different regions of the country. 


16.4 Audit coverage has been weak in recent years due to the demands placed on audit resources by the 
introduction of the Goods and Services Tax. There has been some resurgence of effort recently in some district 
offices. During the period in which coverage was low, a number of taxation years became “statute barred” 
(unavailable for audit) for one major carrier. A significant loss of revenue may have resulted. 


16.5 Some large balances of outstanding ATT have become uncollectable due to the financial difficulties 
experienced by certain air carriers in the years following deregulation of the air transportation industry. The 
largest part of the dollar value of accounts receivable, which totalled almost $21 million at 31 March 1995, is 
represented by 10 air carriers. 
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Introduction 


16.6 The Air Transportation Tax 
(ATT) has existed since 1974. ATT 
revenue for the 199495 fiscal year 
amounted to $588.8 million. Exhibit 16.1 
shows the distribution of revenue by 
certain categories of air carrier; it also 
shows that the great majority of revenue is 
collected through a relatively small 
number of carriers. ATT is levied on 
individuals, in the case of scheduled 
flights, and on charterers, in the case of 
charter flights; it is not charged on 
transportation of cargo. In the most 
common situation, travel agents collect 
the tax and remit it to air carriers who, in 
turn, remit it to Revenue Canada. Thus, 
air carriers are agents for collection of the 
tax. 


16.7 The tax is triggered by the 
departure from a Canadian airport of a 
fixed-wing aircraft that has a maximum 
certified take-off weight of more than 
8,000 kilograms and is operated by a 
carrier licensed for ATT purposes. 
Different rates of taxation apply 
depending on whether a flight is 
scheduled or chartered and on the route 
taken by the ticket holder (Exhibit 16.2). 


16.8 Authority for the tax is the Excise 
Tax Act. The Air Transportation Tax is 


Domestic Air Carriers — 
Five Largest Balances 


U.S. Air Carriers — 
Five Largest Balances 


Other Foreign Air Carriers — 
Five Largest Balances 


All Other Air Carriers 
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administered by Revenue Canada, which 
transfers the revenue to Transport Canada 
where it is netted against an operating 
expenditure vote to cover the cost of 
facilities and services. At present, ATT 
revenue is being applied against the cost 
of operating the Air Navigation System 
(ANS). 


16.9 The 27 February 1995 Budget 
announced the government’s intent to 
privatize the Air Navigation System. A 
document put out by Transport Canada 
indicates that, as a result of the ANS 
privatization, the Air Transportation Tax 
will be reduced or eliminated. No definite 
time frame for this action has been given. 


Audit Objective and Scope 


16.10 Our audit objective was to assess 
whether Revenue Canada’s administration 
of the Air Transportation Tax serves to 
secure an effective check on the 
assessment and collection of revenue. 


16.11 Our audit was conducted at the 
head offices of Revenue Canada and at 
selected district offices. We also 
interviewed representatives of Transport 
Canada as well as representatives of the 
air transportation industry. 


Exhibit 16.1 

$ 384.0 65% 
Air Transportation Tax Revenue 
for the Year Ended 31 March 1995 
Lp ee (in millions) 
41.4 Distribution by Category of Air Carrier 


| Total 
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Observations and 
Recommendations 


Air Transportation Tax Legislation 
and Memoranda 


The combination of 


changes within the 16.12 Legislation must be sufficient to 


support effective and efficient tax 


industry and the administration. Since the legislation 
introduction of the governing the Air Transportation Tax was 
GST has caused put in place, there have been significant 
changes in the way the air transportation 
several questions of industry operates, largely due to decreased 
technical regulation of the industry. Also, the Goods 


and Services Tax (GST) has affected tax 
administration; the GST and ATT may or 
may not apply to the same transaction. 


interpretation to arise. 


16.13. The combination of changes 
within the industry and the introduction of 
the GST has caused several questions of 
technical interpretation to arise. This is 
part and parcel of tax administration. 
Nevertheless, it is important that Revenue 
Canada and the air transportation industry, 
working with or through the Department 
of Finance and the court system, where 
appropriate, identify and correct technical 
flaws in the legislation that can lead to 


Exhibit 16.2 


Partial Tabulation of Air 
Transportation Tax Rates 


Scheduled Air 
Carriers 
Se maximum of $55 


Charter Air 
Carriers (paid or 
deemed to be paid 
in Canada) 


per emplanement to a 


emplanement 
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| ends at points within the 
| taxation area with an 


Ad Valorem Tax: 7 percent of 
retail price of ticket plus $6 toa 


Ad Valorem Tax: 7 percent of 
charter contract value plus $3 


maximum of $27.50 per 


Taxation Area: Canada, the continental United States, St. Pierre and Miquelon 


anomalous results and unnecessarily high 
compliance costs. 


Revenue Canada has plans to replace 
the outdated excise memorandum on 
the ATT 


16.14 It is important that information 
be made available to taxpayers and other 
interested parties to assist them in 
understanding the requirements of the 
applicable legislation. At the time of our 
audit, guidance concerning the Air 
Transportation Tax was contained in 
excise memorandum ET108, dated 

31 March 1989. Amendments to the 
legislation governing the ATT since that 
date had not been reflected in that 
memorandum. In addition, Revenue 
Canada had determined that some 
definitions contained in the memorandum 
were incorrect. 


16.15 We have been informed that in 
the fall of 1995 Revenue Canada will 
revoke excise memorandum ET108. In the 
fall of 1993, the Department started a 
project to develop anew ATT 
memorandum for general use in the 
Department and by carriers. To make it 
easier to keep up-to-date, the Department 
plans to issue the memorandum in 
loose-leaf format. The various parts of the 


_ Transportation begins ata = 
_ point inside the taxation area 
__and ends at a point outside the 
taxation area withan | 
- emplanement in Canada 


Specific Tax: $55 on each 
amount paid or payable 


Specific Tax: $55 per 
emplanement in Canada 
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memorandum now exist in draft form. The 
first instalment is planned for release in 
September 1995 and the Department 
expects that all sections will have been 
issued by the end of December 1995. 
Pending release of replacement 
memoranda, air carriers will be advised to 
direct questions to the Department, where 
they will be answered individually. 


16.16 Having out-of-date or incorrect 
information in circulation carries with it 
some obvious risks. We know of only one 
situation where an inaccuracy in internal 
Revenue Canada reference material has 
led departmental enquiries officers to give 
incorrect advice to air carriers; however, it 
illustrates that problems can arise. While 
Revenue Canada honoured the advice 
given so that the air carrier was not 
disadvantaged, too little ATT was charged, 
resulting in a small loss to the Crown. The 
Department took immediate steps to 
correct the inaccuracies. 


It appears possible to avoid a portion of 
the ATT through tax planning 


16.17 Asa general rule, whenever a tax 
involves multiple rates or is levied at 
different points or on different bases, the 
possibility exists for taxpayers to try to 
minimize the amount of tax they pay by 
engaging in tax planning. This seems to be 
true for the Air Transportation Tax. 
During our audit we became aware of a 
technique by which licensed air carriers 
providing charter services could reduce 
their Air Transportation Tax liability. 
Details of how this technique works have 
been provided to Revenue Canada and the 
Department of Finance. At this time, no 
information is available on the extent to 
which this technique is being used. 
However, use of the technique is 
potentially offensive, as it could defeat the 
policy intent underlying the Air 
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Transportation Tax legislation and cause 
significant revenue leakage. 


16.18 Ifthe government decides to 
retain the Air Transportation Tax 
following the privatization of the Air 
Navigation System, Revenue Canada 
and/or the Department of Finance 
should evaluate the treatment of charter 
air transportation under the tax to 
determine if it is a source of significant 
revenue leakage. 


Department’s response: Neither Revenue 
Canada nor the Department of Finance 
has encountered evidence to indicate that 
revenue leakage is occurring. Once a 
policy decision has been made regarding 
the future of the Air Transportation Tax, 
Revenue Canada will assess with the 
Department of Finance whether 
inappropriate tax planning unforeseen by 


the ATT legislation is occurring. Having out-of-date or 


incorrect information 
in circulation carries 
with it some obvious 
risks. 


Audit of Licensed Air Carriers 


16.19 Effective tax administration 
requires, among other things, a strong 
audit function to ensure that the proper 
amount of tax is assessed and remitted to 
the government. The inherent risks 
associated with non-compliance demand 
that the audit function be directed at 
securing Crown interests on a timely 
basis. A strong audit function also requires 
sufficient resources to achieve its 
objectives, as well as staff who have the 
knowledge, skills and experience 
appropriate to their duties and who are 
provided with the tools needed to do their 
jobs. 


A number of Revenue Canada 
personnel dealing with the ATT do not 
have much depth of experience with the 
tax 


16.20 Except in two district offices 
servicing a fairly high number of air 
carriers, where a few auditors can 
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specialize in the Air Transportation Tax, 
Auditors primarily auditors primarily work on GST audits 
: and only infrequently on ATT audits. At 
work on GST audits headquarters, there is a designated officer 
and only infrequently responsible for the ATT audit activity. 


on ATT audits. 16.21 Formerly, there was an annual 
conference of ATT auditors from the 
district offices but this practice has been 
discontinued. Lack of interaction among 
ATT auditors may be leading to audits that 
are less efficient and effective than they 
might be, because auditors are unable to 
share information on problems and best 
practices. Mitigating this concern 
somewhat is the fact that modern 
communications technology helps ATT 
auditors in different parts of the country 
consult with each other on specific 
matters. 


16.22 There may be reason for concern 
that in some district offices the planned 
reorganization of audit activities will 
further dilute the emphasis that can be 
placed on the Air Transportation Tax. A 
reallocation of the ATT audit workload 
among district offices serving southern 
Ontario prompted one large foreign carrier 
to complain about the consequences of a 
loss in continuity and expertise of staff 
assigned to the audit of the carrier. 


16.23 There are no training programs 
aimed specifically at the Air 
Transportation Tax. Training takes place 
on the job in district offices. A training 
task force within Revenue Canada’s 
Verification, Enforcement and 
Compliance Research Branch, in its report 
dated April 1995, has identified potential 
training needs, which will be validated 
through a formal training needs 
assessment. Among the potential training 
needs identified is training on the basic 
concepts of the air transportation industry. 
The priority of this item will be 
determined after the needs assessment is 
completed. 


16.24 Revenue Canada should create 
centres of Air Transportation Tax 
expertise, perhaps by centralizing ATT 
administration functions, including 
audit, in one or two district offices. 


Department’s response: Revenue Canada 
has a designated officer at headquarters 
responsible for the Air Transportation Tax 
audit program whose expertise is readily 
available to field officers. Should the ATT 
be retained, Revenue Canada will examine 
alternatives to ensure that an appropriate 
distribution of ATT expertise is achieved. 


Audit coverage is improving after a 
period in which it reached very low 
levels 


16.25 Adequate plans for auditing the 
population of licensed air carriers are 
required. It is important that audits be 
performed efficiently, fairly and 
consistently. The Department ought to 
seek out and implement innovative audit 
methods and practices, where feasible and 
cost-effective. 


16.26 At the headquarters level, there is 
an overall plan for the audit activity of 
which ATT audits form a part. This is 
reflected at the district office level where 
the bulk of effort is directed to GST 
audits. ATT licensees are extremely small 
in number compared to GST registrants. 
To date, Transport Canada has not been 
involved in determining an appropriate 
extent of ATT audit coverage. However, 
Transport does have an idea of what it 
would consider adequate and now has an 
agreement with Revenue Canada to obtain 
information on the latter’s audit plans for 
monitoring purposes. 


16.27 For several years, low levels of 
audit coverage have been a concern to 
Transport Canada, which relies on the Air 
Transportation Tax as a major source of 
revenue. Its concerns were intensified 
when the GST was introduced since it felt 
that the additional demand on Revenue 
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Canada’s audit resources might cause ATT 
audit coverage to weaken further. 
Transport Canada was concerned about 
one large carrier in particular, since the 
long interval between audits created a risk 
that certain taxation years would become 
“statute barred”, meaning that Revenue 
Canada could not audit them. This in fact 
did occur and seven years were not 
covered by audit. Based on the results of 
audits performed before and after the 
statute barred period, it is reasonable to 
expect that a loss of millions of dollars of 
revenue may have resulted. 


16.28 Audit coverage has improved 
recently. In the last four years, Revenue 
Canada has performed 35 ATT audits 
resulting in total assessments of tax, 
interest and penalty in excess of 

$20 million. Of these audits, 28 were 
performed in the last two years. The total 
population of licensed air carriers 
numbers 182. 


16.29 With respect to the failure to 
audit one large carrier for several years, 
we are advised that changes in 
departmental policy will prevent such 
occurrences in the future. The “large file 
program”, which existed for many years in 
the former Taxation department, will be 
extended to cover all types of tax revenue, 
including the ATT, now that Taxation has 
been merged with Customs and Excise. 
Taxation’s policy on the large file program 
stated that “large cases” would be audited 
every two years; under the merged 
Revenue Canada entity, this policy will be 
changed to require full-scope audits of 
large corporations at least twice within a 
five-year span and limited-scope reviews 
in other years. 
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Absence of up-to-date guidance for ATT 
audits poses a danger that inappropriate 
or inconsistent audit approaches will be 
used 


16.30 An audit guide designed for use 
in ATT audits was issued in 1983 and 
amended in 1987; it is still available for 
use. This audit guide is even older than 
excise memorandum ET108, which is 
outdated and soon to be revoked. Auditors 
told us that the ATT audit guide does not 
reflect the way audits are normally 
performed now and so is used 
infrequently. Revenue Canada’s Audit 
Laptop System contains an air 
transportation industry profile and certain 
general audit guides designed for GST 
that can be applied to ATT audits. When 
the general ATT memorandum discussed 
in paragraph 16.15 is finalized, Revenue 
Canada plans to use it as a basis for 
development of an audit manual for ATT 
field auditors. The Department is currently 
updating the air transportation industry 
profile within the Audit Laptop System 
and is incorporating certain information of 
specific relevance to the ATT in the 
profile. 


In the last four years, 
Revenue Canada has 
performed 35 ATT 
audits resulting in total 
assessments of tax, 
interest and penalty in 
excess of $20 million. 


16.31 Our examination of completed 
audit files revealed a variety of audit 
approaches used in different district 
offices. The air transportation industry is 
aware that different approaches are used 
and is concerned that all carriers may not 
be treated equitably. In our view, the fact 
that audits are performed differently does 
not necessarily indicate inequitable 
treatment. Differences in air carriers’ 
record-keeping practices or differences in 
the level of risk of non-compliance 
associated with particular carriers do 
justify tailored audit approaches. 
However, such differences ought to occur 
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We do not feel that an 
adequate audit- 
planning framework 
exists for the Air 
Transportation Tax. 


within a consistently applied 
audit-planning framework. Given that the 
tools ATT auditors have at their disposal 
consist of an outdated audit guide and 
materials that were designed for use in 
audits of a different tax, we do not feel 
that an adequate audit-planning 
framework exists for the Air 
Transportation Tax. 


16.32 Information that we obtained on 
notices of objection and on appeals to the 
courts in respect of the Air Transportation 
Tax indicates that several disputes have 
arisen over the audit techniques used by 
Revenue Canada. Out of 14 objections and 
appeals dating back to 1988, three 
involved disagreement over analytical 
techniques used by Revenue Canada and 
four involved disagreement over the 
Department’s sampling procedures. In the 
case of one air carrier, the assessment 
issued pursuant to an audit was disputed 
for several years on the grounds that 
certain audit procedures used to arrive at 
the assessment were inappropriate. As a 
result of this case, Revenue Canada, in a 
subsequent audit of the same air carrier, 
made important adjustments to its 
approach in order to produce a more 
defensible result. 


16.33 Revenue Canada should 
develop a framework for ATT audit 
planning to ensure that appropriate 
audit techniques are selected for use 
and are consistently applied. 


Department’s response: Today, Air 
Transportation Tax audits are included in 
Revenue Canada’s audit workplans. In 
order to ensure quality and consistency in 
departmental audits, whether they relate 
to ATT, GST or Income Tax, Revenue 
Canada has, as part of its restructuring, 
introduced a Quality Assurance Program. 
Through the quality assurance reviews 
that are conducted under the Program, the 
Department examines the application of 


technical advice, policies and procedures 
to ensure consistency and to confirm that 
appropriate standards are met. The 
transfer of larger carriers to the Large 
Business Program will further assure 
consistency among these carriers. In the 
event that the ATT is retained, Revenue 
Canada will examine options for further 
enhancing measures to ensure consistent 
and appropriate audit techniques are 
applied nationally. 


16.34 Headquarters relies on local 
review processes to ensure that audits are 
performed to an acceptable standard of 
quality. The headquarters audit function is 
involved in consultations with field 
auditors concerning particular cases. 


16.35 One risk related to the Air 
Transportation Tax is that a carrier may 
fail to become licensed. To date, Revenue 
Canada has discovered unlicensed carriers 
through chance observations by auditors 
and through complaints from licensed 
carriers. In the past, Transport Canada 
provided Revenue Canada with 
information on licence applications that it 
could follow up on to ensure that carriers 
are licensed. However, Revenue Canada 
did not find this information useful; it 
needed information on approvals rather 
than on applications. Recently, Transport 
Canada has begun sending information on 
approvals and, in the future, this 
information will be the basis for follow-up 
by district offices. 


16.36 Revenue Canada should 
develop a more organized approach to 
ensuring that air carriers, where 
appropriate, are licensed to collect ATT. 


Department’s response: Revenue Canada 
identifies air carriers from a number of 
different sources, including: 


e referrals from the National 
Transportation Agency (NTA), listing new 
air carriers that they have licensed; 
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e database matching between air 
carriers licensed for Air Transportation 
Tax on the Excise Commercial System and 
air carriers licensed by the NTA; and 


e referrals/complaints from other air 
carriers. 


Should the ATT be retained, the 
Department will examine its procedures 
for verifying that air carriers required to 
collect the ATT are properly licensed to 
ensure that they are effective. 


Collections and Revenue 
Accounting 


16.37 It is important that the accounting 
system accurately accumulate data in 
sufficient detail to facilitate timely, 
meaningful reporting of financial 
information. 


16.38 Revenue Canada accounts for the 
ATT using the Excise Commercial System 
(ECS), which is distinct from the Goods 
and Services Tax system. When the ECS 
was developed, the Federal Sales Tax 
represented the bulk of the volume. Since 
that tax no longer exists, the ECS is not 
being improved. 


16.39 Because proceeds of the ATT are 
added to its operating appropriation, 
Transport Canada requires timely and 
accurate transfers of revenue to enable it 
to manage its expenditures. This is most 
important near the end of the fiscal year, 
at which time Transport Canada needs to 
ensure that it does not spend more funds 
than are available in the appropriation. 
Problems experienced in the recent past 
with the timeliness of transfers appear to 
have been resolved. Transport Canada 
uses information that it has to monitor 
transfers in respect of selected air carriers. 
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16.40 As aconsequence of the merger 
of the former Taxation and Customs and 
Excise departments, Revenue Canada is in 
the process of consolidating its collection 
function. Consolidation is meant to 
remedy problems that can occur when, for 
example, a collection officer is dealing 
with a company, such as an air carrier, that 
owes money for more than one type of tax 
(for example, ATT, GST or income tax). 
At present, the collection officer does not 
have simultaneous access to information 
on all outstanding tax balances. To get a 
complete picture of the air carrier’s status, 
the officer needs to consult multiple 


ee Problems experienced 
systems. This is a source of some 
inefficiency. Revenue Canada is presently in the recent past with 
developing an umbrella system that will the timeliness of 
take information from the income tax and 
GST systems in order to produce a transfers appear to 


consolidation of outstanding tax debts. In have been resolved. 
a subsequent phase of development, this 
system will be expanded to include other 
types of tax revenue; however, Revenue 
Canada’s preliminary assessment is that it 
may not be cost-effective to include the 
Air Transportation Tax in the integrated 
revenue collections system due to the 
small number of accounts involved 
relative to the associated information 
technology development costs. An 
alternative might be to develop a manual 
system for the ATT. 


16.41 During our audit we encountered 
difficulties in obtaining various 
information and analyses on ATT revenue 
and accounts receivable from the 
Department. The apparent causes of the 
problems are limitations in the Excise 
Commercial System and the difficulties 
departmental staff have in using the 
system, now that it is no longer applicable 
to one of the Department’s main revenue 
sources. 
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Virtually all of the 
$8.1 million in 
accounts receivable 
over two years old 
belong to carriers in 
financial difficulty. 


Exhibit 16.3 


Air Transportation Tax Accounts 
Receivable as at 31 March 1995 
(in millions) 


Size Composition of Balances 


Exhibit 16.4 


Air Transportation Tax Accounts 
Receivable as at 31 March 1995 
(in millions) 


Breakdown by Source 
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16.42 If Revenue Canada no longer 
finds it economical to maintain and 
upgrade the Excise Commercial System, 
the Department should consider an 
alternative to that system. 


Department’s response: Revenue Canada 
is currently reviewing the role of the 
Excise Commercial System. The 
Department is in the process of examining 
alternative methods of carrying out 
certain ECS functions. To date, two 
decisions have been made concerning the 
future of ECS: 


e The licensing component of ECS is 
scheduled to become part of the Business 
Number initiative in 1997. 


e The accounting function of ECS will 
be integrated in the Standardized 
Accounting System in 1997-1998. 


The Department will continue to explore 
the feasibility of alternatives to the 
remaining components of the ECS, 
including the possibility of linking the 
accounts receivable component of that 
system to the Revenue Canada centralized 
collections system. 


Domestic Air Carriers — 
Seven Largest Balances 


Foreign Air Carriers — 
Three Largest Balances 


Total of Ten Largest Balances 


All Remaining Balances 


Interest 


Penalty 


A large portion of ATT accounts 
receivable relates to carriers that 
experienced financial difficulties 
following industry deregulation 


16.43 Substantially all of the dollar 
value of ATT accounts receivable as at 

31 March 1995 is made up by just 10 air 
carriers out of the total population of 182 
licensed carriers. Approximately 

$17.3 million (83 percent) is owed by 

7 domestic air carriers and approximately 
$1.7 million (8 percent) is owed by 

3 foreign air carriers. Total accounts 
receivable are $20.9 million (Exhibit 
16.3). Further analysis shows that 

$16.2 million (77 percent) represents 
unpaid tax, $2.3 million (11 percent) 
represents unpaid interest and $2.4 miilion 
(12 percent) represents unpaid penalties 
(Exhibit 16.4). 


16.44 Ananalysis of ATT accounts 
receivable by age of debt and category of 
air carrier (Exhibit 16.5) reveals an 
interesting pattern. The categories used 
are Carriers experiencing financial 
difficulty, and other (“‘regular’’) carriers. 
Accounts receivable less than one year old 
amount to $5.8 million (28 percent of the 
total) and almost all of this relates to 
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“regular” carriers. For the $7.0 million in 
accounts receivable from one to two years 
old (33 percent of the total), just under 
one quarter pertains to “regular” carriers 
and the rest relates to carriers in financial 
difficulty. Virtually all of the $8.1 million 
in accounts receivable over two years old 
(39 percent of the total) belong to carriers 
in financial difficulty. Several air carriers 
experienced severe financial difficulties 
following deregulation of the air 
transportation industry. In the past few 
years, Revenue Canada has written off 
five accounts receivable totalling 

$12.1 million. Judging from the pattern 
shown in Exhibit 16.5, we can expect 
other large write-offs to follow. 


16.45 It appears that, except for the 
carriers in financial difficulty, accounts 
receivable are generally paid in the 
normal course of business without 
Revenue Canada having to take collection 
action. 


Conclusion 


16.46 The deregulation of the air 
transportation industry and the 
introduction of the Goods and Services 
Tax had a significant impact on the 
administration of the Air Transportation 
Tax. Questions on interpretation of the 


1994-95 


Regular 


Carriers in 
financial 
difficulty 


os 1992-93 
and Prior = Total + Percentage 


$ 1.6 
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ATT legislation arose, administrative 
memoranda became outdated, audit 
coverage reached very low levels and ATT 
expertise available within the Department 
diminished. In addition, large write-offs of 
uncollectable accounts receivable 
occurred, more write-offs appear certain 
in the future, and the accounting system 
may no longer be viable. 


16.47 In some important areas, 
problems are being addressed. Certain 
questions of legislative interpretation are 
before the courts for resolution, revised 
administrative memoranda are being 
prepared, and the level of audit coverage 


has rebounded considerably. In some important 


areas, problems are 
being addressed. 


16.48 However, in other areas, 
problems persist. There is no up-to-date 
ATT audit-planning framework to ensure 
that auditors choose their audit approaches 
consistently. This is all the more 
significant because ATT administration is 
dispersed among several district offices 
and staff often have limited opportunity to 
develop knowledge of the tax and of the 
audit techniques appropriate to it. Also, 
departmental staff continue to use an 
accounting system for the Air 
Transportation Tax that is becoming 
obsolete. The recommendations contained 
in this chapter are offered as potential 
remedies for these remaining problems. 


Exhibit 16.5 


Air Transportation Tax Accounts 
Receivable as at 31 March 1995 
(in millions) 


$0.1 S73 35% 


Breakdown by Age of Debt and 
Category of Carrier 
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For further information, please contact Jim Ralston, the responsible auditor. 
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